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BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





WHERE sweet Pierian waters flow 
I softly blew my sylvan pipe ; 

The heart of Nature seemed to know 
My purple-juicéd dreams were ripe. 


The thirsty air about me hung 
Aud touched me with a myriad lips; 

The brown bees loved me while they strung 
Wax honey-beads around their hips. 


I felt a subtile influence come 

Into the blooming wilderness, 
A manifold appeal, the sum 

Of young ambition’s glow and stress. 
Aware was I, yet not aware, 

Of that within which made me great, 
Of consecration and the rare, 

Deep fingering of the hand of Fate. 


{ a poor shepherd wild and rude, 
Afar from men’s world-centers bred, 
Stood trembling in the solitude 
To feél a halo round my head. 


A mystery within me broke— 
Unveiled an altar and a shrine— 
As from an eon’s sleep I woke 
To song and prophecy divine. 


Then thronging millions called my name 
Qut of gray mist and azure gloom, 

And far through many an arch of flame 
I heard the drums of triumph boum. 


Flags fiared across from sky to sky, 
Fame turned on me her splendid eyes ; 
I saw the peaks of glory high 
Above the walls of Paradise. 


‘*Come, master, come!’ the voices cried, 
* And take the world and hold it fast.” 

And then the drums were multiplied 
With many a thrilling bugle-blast. 


But I stood still, I could not go, 

My purple-juiced dreams were ripe; 
Where sweet Pierian waters flow 

I softly blew my sylvan pipe. 
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BY JOHN B. TABB. 





ERE Time’s horizon-line was set, 
Somewhere in space our spirits met, 
Then o’er the starry parapet 

Came wandering here. 
And now, that thou art gone again 
Beyond the verge, I haste amain, 
(Lost echo of a loftier strain) 

To greet thee there. 


ELLicorr Crry, MD. 





THE PORT OF PEACE. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 








WHEN joy is dead, or the nymph has fled, 

* There is trouble in brain and breast ; 

For thought doth float like an aimless boat 
On the'ocean of deep unrest. 


Yet far away on an isle of May, 
By airs of the poppy fanned, 

We find surcease in a port of peace,— 
The harbor of slumber-land. 


fumes 





THAT was a ‘et ruleof Prescott’s : ital tenerest of 
newspaper horrors; and only a superior.man-could give 
such an order to his readers: “Omit all scandal and 
crime.” Inthe main we wash our hands too much in 
blood and mud. We vulgarize ourselves by too much of 
the hideous, for which we blame the press after we have 
devoured it, as a traveler curses the landlord who pro- 
vides thespecial order which disagrees with him who 
eats it. Occasioually, there occurs a tragedy which is so 
mysterious, so ominous, or so significant, in some sort so 
educational, that we cannot ‘‘ omit” it. 

Such a tragedy has recently moved New England and 
arrested the eye of the country. 

There is a point beyond which crime, which is the par- 
ticular concern of ethics, appeals to psychology, to 
science, and even to letters, with a force that overcomes 
taste. 

De Quincey’s study of murder is one of the most inter- 
esting experiments in literature. He treats the subject 
on a range from gay to grave, which has taught many 
a dilettante pen what. genius may do with a terrible and 
apparently impossible topic. From the exquisite humor 
with which he considers murder as one of the Fine Arts, 
to the judicial solemnity of his Three Memorable Murders, 
he has a certain grim field to himself. It has probably 
occurred to many of us during the last few weeks that 
the Borden Tragedy at Fall River would have com- 
manded the attention of this great student of ethical 
curiosities. Weare likely tosee the occasion dwindle inf 
paragraphs or sermons. De-Quincey would have im- 

alized'it in a terrible end.beautiful work. = 
At noot of a bright, broad-day,in 2 busy city, rer 
bustling street, ina lense so near its neighbors that they 
could overlook and ses whatever happened in the yards or 
lawn, twoold people are found butchered as no animal 
on the civilized earth is slaughtered to-day. Beasts of prey, 
earthquakes, railroads and electric motors mutilate in 
such a manner—men, seldom. But two persons are 
known to have been on the premises at the hour of the 
murder; both women; a daughter and a servant. It 
happened that no stranger was seen to enter or leave the 
house at that time. The usual traces, signs, clews and 
proofs are lacking. Neither blood nor concealed cloth- 
ing, nocriminating weapons are to be found—unless we 
except an old, clean ax in the cellar, slightly marked, 
used perhaps to kill a chicken—a man, if the State so 
decide. An utter absence of evidence or of motive, from 
the outset distinguishes the crime from most of its kind. 
Who did the deed? At eleven o’clock in the morning, 
“bow did the murderer manage to pass unseen? Was he 
concealed in the house? How did he escape? Why did 
he kill two people, when one might have served his pur- 
pose? What object had he to achieve? What dark 
mood to gratify? What did he do with the traces of his 
monstrosity ? 

Up to this time these questions remain as unanswered 
as the query why the Creator made this wicked planet. 
At this point one might as-well ask for the statistics of 
the world of wo as to penetrate the abyss of this crime. 
It stands aloof in its awful department of human aberra- 
tions, and bids fair to prove one of the great murders of 
legal history. 

Moved by this mystery, stung by the popular clamor, 
and galled by one of the most irresponsible and uvscru- 
pulous powers of our time—the daily press—what has 
the holy thing called Law done with the emergency ? 

A lady, young, refined, educated, of what we call so- 
cial position (that does not go for much, it is true, in this 
country; but in a case like this, if ever, it means some- 
thing)—a religious woman, busy with the various Chris- 
tian charities of the day, trusted and beloved by the most 
trustworthy and love-worthy people of the city—the 
Aaughter of the stricken house, at the crisis of her afflic- 
tion, upon the charge of murdering her father and 
mother, is thrust into the county jail. There she is held 
to await her trial for a crime which, presumably, only a 
“monster or a lunatic could have had the motive or the 
nerve to commit. 

We do not say that there may be no reason for 
holding this unhappy woman under surveillance. By all 
means hold the mourners under police control after every 
murder, if that is the best way to find the murderer ; it 
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of justice, and of that high view of things which 
possibly be found foreign tothe imagination of the 
average local police force! 

By thetime this paper is printed, the incarceration of 
this peor girl may or may not have been satisfactorily ex- 
plained tots. I may believe her (as up to this time I 
assuredly do) to be an innocent and outraged person ; but 
I am not occupying THE INDEPENDENT to say that, nor 
to prophesy upon the outcome of her trial. That is the 
affair of the courts, and it weakéns such accusation as 
one may have grounds for bringing against the working 
of our legal machinery to urge irresponsible personal 
opinions out of profound personal ignorance before any- 
thing resembling evidence has been presented to the public. 

The question which urges itself in view of this arrest, 
is: Are there two kinds of rightness—moral right, and 
legal right? Is the sacredness of private liberty proper- 
ly respected by existing laws? In Miss Borden’s case 
has not that sacredness been violated and that liberty 
been oppressed ? 

It is not the purpose of this paper tc waste moral in- 
dignation in any of those personalities which are, to a 
remarkable extent, belittling the story of this tragedy. I 
have nothing to say about the Fall River police. I offer 
no strictures on the District Attorney. Theseare men— 
they may be mistaken like other men; but of them, 
as individuals, I know nothing, and with them, as in- 
dividuals, have, therefore, nothing to do. But, if, 
in this age of high civilization, in Massachusetts, 
the flower of our elder States, an imprisonment like this 
can take place upon circumstantial grounds like these— 

us is safe? 

there is not 4 home. in America to-day where a similar 
horror might not happen. There is not one where such 
an arrest might not be made. The common law may 
prove more to be dreaded than the wayside tranap, 
the escaped convict, or the possible murderer. Most 
of us, I think, at least, if reared as this girl was, would 
prefer one good blow with an ax to indefinite imprison- 
ment awaiting an American jury, and under the black 
veilof a lifelong disgrace. 

Any day, in any home, under any circumstances, disas- 
ter like this may crush any man or woman who reads 
these words. A dark mind desires your watch, your 
silver teapot, fifteen doilars in your povketbook. Many 
a man has been murdered for less than this. A dismissed 
servant or an offended neighbor has his grudge. Many 
a life has been smitten out to gratify a revenge so small 
that justice has to find it with a microscope. 

The hour comes, The blow is struck. One is alone in 
the house—or its only othé® inmate, occupied at a dis- 
tance, neither hears nor sees. We area busy people, not 
much given over to observing each other’saffairs. The 
assassin leaves the spot as he entered it—who stops to 
notice him? The one to whom his victim is dearest and 
nearest, happily and ignorantly comes home, turns the 
handle of the door—finds the horror on the threshold— 
shrieks for help—clasping the body, is spattered with 
blood, and,there being no witness of the deed,no witness of 
the movements of the doer, no witness of the movements 
of him who discovered the ghastly thing upon the floor 
—alibi wanting, as alibi too often is when needed most— 
he who would have given life itself to save the dead, is 
forthwith dashed into jail upon charge of the murder. 

Why? Because somebody must have done it ; and no 
one else can be found. Nothing can be simpler. Spotless 
character, lifelong affection, tenderness, honor. home 
loyalty, go for nothing. What can be easier? 

If this be law, may God protect us all! I repeat: By 
the time this page is in type she of whom we write may 
be proved innocent or guilty, may still be preserving her 
strong and remarkable silence behind the bars, or may 
be set free to return to her ruined home and her shat- 
tered life—but, whatever the result, we venture to say 
that her sad story has raised the question whether the 
laws governing arrest on suspicion of murder need to be 
reinterpreted or remodeled. This trial may decide which. 








Since writing this column, the author has purposely 
held it over for ten days till that which is called evidence 
should be authoritatively presented to the public. It 
may not be out of place to say that I have studied this 
remarkable case thoroughly, word by word, from the 
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beginning of the testimony until thisdate, As I write, the 



























































































































































































































evidence for the defense is not in ; the testimony for the 
prosecution is closed. One is now justified by techni- 
cality in saying, what one wont heen seated 
ethically in saying a week a : 

In the nature of things, the 
what is sometimes called the 


against the probability of this girl’s guilt, 
powerful that nothing short of aon aes 


justify her imprisonment upon 
ing the monstrosity. Thousands 9 

whose own lives and honor are concerned in the right- 
eous execution of our laws, will join me in saying: 
Nothing but her own confession or the most unanswera- 
ble objective proof could convince me that she did this 
thing. Not only does no confession exist ; not only does 
no unanswerable objective evidence exist; there exists 
no evidence at all of any kind which ought to hold this 
poor)}girl for sixty minutes under lock and key. 

The sinister part of the story isan appearance of actual 
disappointment upon the part of the Prosecution that no 
proof of the guilt of their-prisoner can, up to this time, 
be stiffened into muscle enough to sit upright. Can Law 
regret the salvation of a pure young life? Can Law be 
sorry if an innocent prisoner goes free? Can Law put 
its own reputation for infallibility above its duty to pro- 


tect a blameless character? Can Law care more for the. 


handling of the case than for the fate of the prisoner? 

If the girl is proved guiltless of the unnatural and 
hideous crimes with which she is charged—who is going 
to atone to her for the deed which has placed her where 
she is? Who is going to put her behind the memory of 
anguish inconceivable by men hardened to crime, and 
courts and prisons, and all the machinery of Force which 
is so frightful and so deadly to a delicate woman? 

What ‘‘damages” can restore her unsullied name, her 
peaceful and unspotted life? Murderer of honor—more 
precious than human breath—who is to punish erring 
Justice? Commonwealth of Massachusetts! Who shall 
atone? 

GLovucEsTeR, Mass., September ist. 
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INDIAN NOTES. 


BY GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 





My purpose in writing these notes has been to endeavor 
to set forth, in outline at least, the facts, or at least the 
main ones, in respect of the actual state of things in con- 
nection with the work of God in India. In each inetall- 
ment I have had present with me the intense desire that 
your readers might with their own eyes see and with 
their own ears hear how great things the Lord hath done 
in India, and how. great things he is now doing in that: 
land of hideous idolatry and subtle philosophy. To the 
casual observer, and especially to those travelers and 
residents who look upon all mission work as practically 
inefficient to the desired or proposed end, the work may 
and perhaps does look almost hopeless; but not more 
hopeless than the work to which they were commissioned 
must have looked to the first Apostles, to whom Jesus 

said, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel.” 
~ the point of human sight this must have seemed a 
hopeless undertaking ; and yet that Gospel has overrun 
the whole Western world. Not, indeed, that every crea- 
ture in the Western world has become a convert to 
Christ; but it cannot be denied that the name and spirit 
of Christ have been powerful to the overthrow of all 
those mighty systems of belief which then held sway 
over the masses of the people, high and low. Where 
now are the gods of Greece, of Rome, of Central Europe 
and the British Isles? Gone, and gone forever, only to 
be remembered as things of the past which could not 
stand before the glad, outringing declaration of Christ: 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish 
but have eternal life.” The doctrine of the love of God; 
of the expiation of sin by the one offering of the Son 
of God through the Eternal-Spirit up to God for human 
sin ; and of life and immortality brought to light in the 
Gospel and demonstrated by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead ; and all as the gift of God through 
faith to the sin-burdened people of this sin-cursed world, 
is a proclamation with so powerful an appeal in it that 
no other religion can hope to stand before it when lov- 
ingly, faithfully preached, and illustrated by the holy 
life which it effects in those who believe. This is the 
power of God in India, with India’s millions of souls, 
and in the face of India’s three hundred millions of gods. 

** What can you hope to do in the face of this vast and 
ancient system, believed in and idolized by these hun- 
dreds of millions of people, bound not only to the system 
itself, but bound together by a system of caste which 
holds them tighter than bands of triple steel ?” 

The answer to this question was first made to the 
objector or critic of this century when Krishna Pal, the 
learned Brahmin Pundit of Cary’s time renounced 
Brahminical Hinduism and was publicly baptized into the 
name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost nearly a 
hundred years ago. The further answer tothe question 
is seen to-day in the vast results of Christian missions as 
they are open to be read in the living pages of a great 
Christian community called out of Hinduism and 
Mohan:medanism, stretching from the snow-covered 
Himalayas to the coral strand of Ceylon. Let me sum- 

marize these results in a few paragraphs that they may 











all be before you at one time, and believe me that I shall 
not drape them with any mere enthusiastic imaginings. 

First. We have in India to-day (exclusive of nearly 
ee Roman Catholics) well on to a 
na gathered into Protestant Chris- | 
it census this year gives | 
as the total of Christians in India, 
¢ to make a small discount for the Eu- 
(half castes). At the lowest possi- 
ble estimate we may say there are fully half a million 
actual communicants in the Protestant native churches. 
That these are largely composed of low-caste men and 
women is conceded; but then there are enough (and the 
number is not insignificant by any means) high-caste men 
and women in communion with Christ’s Church, having 
been publicly baptized, to demonstrate that the Gospel 
which has proved the power of God unto salvation among 
the low-castes is equal to the same results among high- 
caste men, who have to face vast difficulties both of in- 
tellectual and temporal character which do not greatly 
affect the low castes. I never look upon a high-caste 
man or talk with one, who has left all for Christ’s sake, 
without breathing a prayer of thankfulness to God. 
“Thank God,” I find myself constantly saying; ‘it 
can be done, it is being done, and it will yet be done 
more and more wonderfully.” So great has been the 
progress of conquest during the last decade that some of 
the leading secular papers of India have been compelled 
to change front of late and retract former sneers and 
confess that the Gospel is a mighty force in India. The 
rate of increase in conversions from Hinduism and Mo- 
hammedanism in India during the last ten years is equal 
to about seventy per cent. Is not this enough to glad- 
den our hearts and to stimulate us to new and enlarged 
endeavor? Is not this sufficiently demonstrative of vic- 
tory to nerveus to follow it up with re-enforcements of 
men and means? And let it be remembered that these 
vast numbers of converts are not simply left barely across 
the threshold of the kingdom, but are being taken by the 
hand and led forth into the green pastures and beside the 
still waters, where they are being carefully trained and 
diligently cultured in the divine life. This is the work, 
indeed, where we are at our weakest, but only because 
converts are multiplying faster than the means for their 
proper care and training are being furnished. 

Second. There is a vast untabulated harvest of souls 
which is not ordinarily reckoned even by missionaries 
themselves, and certainly not by the general public. I 
refer to the unduubted thousands of unbaptized believers 
among the Hindus and Mohammedans. This quantity 
is by some denied ; but I know from personal observa- 
tion, from a hundred personal conversations, from the 
testimony of my eyes and my ears that there are in India 
many hundreds, if not thousands, of men and women 
who have never been baptized, who yet do not hesitate 
to confess that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and the 
Savior of sinners, and that upon him they have cast 
themselves for salvation and are daily making their 
prayers to the true God through and in his name. It is 
a fact that so great is this number (and these are mainly 
found among the high castes) that the shrewd Brahmin 
priests have made this concession to them, that they 
may retain their caste (social standing) and be excused 
from the worship of idols on condition or so long as they 
refrain from baptism. I have given you instances of 
this kind in my last comniunication. I noticed in the 
last issue of THE INDEPENDENT a paragraph in which it is 
stated on some unknown authority that during my 
nearly two years mission there was not a single convert 
among the educated natives, to thousands of whom I 
preached the Gospel. Iam not careful to meet such 
comments ; but I may say that we have positive knowl- 
edge of not a few who have been converted and bap- 
tized as the fruit of our mission, and I have in my pos- 
session the written and signed confessions of- nearly 
sixty young men, mostly Brahmins, who declare their 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as their Savior and Lord, and 
their purpose of consecrating their lives to his service. 
Besides these, I have certain knowledge of many more 
who have in their hearts accepted Christ and are looking 
forward to the time when they shall have strength and 
opportunity to confess him openly and follow him in the 
ordinance of baptism.. I do not care about the criticism 
of failure in connection with our mission for itself, but 
I do care to set forth the facts that show the steady and 
rapid increase of the power of God among the people. 
He would be an unwise man who should refuse to ac- 
cept an estimate of the coming harvest of wheat based 
upon the upspringivg stalks, tho yet green and not fully 
headed up. Iam told by missionaries and educators all 
over India that there are scores of such men “ in the 
green stalk,” all about their stations and colleges. These 
are the untabulated fruits. The children of the world 
are wiser and more sensible in their generation in 
respect of the harvests of the earth. Every springtime 
and early summertime we read the estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture based upon the growing 
crops and the probably favorable or unfavorable condi- 
tions of the atmosphere in which these crops are to 
ripen and be finally harvested. Are we to make no ac- 
count of the growing harvest of souls on the world’s 
wide fields? Our Lord did not so. He saw the fields 
white for the harvest before his disciples did, and bade 
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_vf is so far advanced beyond what our Savior spoke of, 
that it is manifestly ripening under our eyes, and we 
only wait for the yellowing sun to finish its work. 

Besides these confessors who have not yet had courage 
to forsake all and follow Christ, there are other multi- 
tudes who are secret believers, yet do not dare even to 
confess, above a whisper, to some loved missionary 
worker that they believe. In the zenanas there is a 
ripening harvest, too, among the women and girls, 
“shut in from light and air” of the Gospel (as the light 
of the sun) as it is openly preached outside their volun- 
tary prisons. The day is not far distant when a great re- 
volt from that deadly system of prison life will take 
place among the women themselves. 

Third. I must speak again of the atmosphere which 
the Gospel of Christ is creating in India. The Devil is 
called ‘‘the Prince of the Power of the Air,” and surely 
he has poisoned and putrefied the entire air of India. I 
mean even more than the mere moral atmosphere. But 
the Gospel is purifying the air—nay, the Devil himself is 
being driven out of it ; and even Hinduism is feeling the 
effects of this purifying process. The educated Hindus, 
even the most determined opposers of Christianity, are 
confessing that Christianity is steadily modifying not 
only their thought but their conduct. A prominent 
Hindu said to me not many morths ago: 

‘* Dr. Pentecost, some years ago, especially in the days 
of Drs. Duff, Wilson and Anderson, you Christians made 
a good many converts from among the Brahmins ; but 
you will win fewer and fewer of this class in the future. 
You need not hope to convert many intelligent and edu- 
cated Hindus to Christianity in the future.” 

Iasked him on what he based-this judgment ; and he 
replied, in substance : 

‘* Because we are learning from you Christians many 
things; andI admit tho youare not making any great 
progress in converting Hindus, that you have done 
much, and will be still doing much more to Christianize 
Hinduism.” 

When you look at this statement carefully you will 
discover that my learned friend meant that the power of 
the Gospel was modifying Hinduism to such an extent, 
that as a system it was taking on caste and character 
from the Gospel. This isa mighty confession. It con- 
fesses the superiority of Christ to Krishna, the ethics of 
the Gospel to those of the Shastras, and the larger and - 
better life of the Christian to that of the Hindu. A re- 
cent eloquent native said, in an address to which I listened 
with wonder and amazement, that the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century would seesuch an approach of Hinduism 
to Christianity, that a good Hindu would be recognized 
by the Christians as a good Christian, and a,good Chris- 
tian would be hailed by the good Hindu as a brother. 
It is not necessary to say that if these two great reli- 
gions are drawing together, it is only that Hinduism is 
moving toward Christianity ; tho it is true that Chris- 
tian teachers are recognizing and using more and more 
great truths common to both systems ; for I think it per- 
fectly clear that there are many traces of a primitive rev- 
elation in Hinduism. Christianity is interpreting to 
the Hindu many truths “which are embedded in his 
sacred books, and which without Christ as the key to 
unlock them, must forever be buried treasures to him. 

I must notice, in conclusion, what seems to me the 
evidence of the early decadence of the several theistic 
systems which have been riven from the rock of Hindu- 
ism by the impact of Christianity. It was thought at 
one time that various somajes—as those of the 
Brahmos, the Aryas, the Devas and the Sadharans— 
would become the permanent refuges of those intelligent 
Hindus who could no longer be held by the seuseless 
and tyrannical superstitions of Hinduism ; and that they 
would thus prove fatal halfway houses in which the 
vast:majority of disaffected Hindus would become lost 
to Christ and Christianity. The conviction isnow grow- 
ing that these theistic movements have already reached 
their full strength, and have in themselves no sufficient 
power to hold, even in ethical bands, those who come 
tothem. Another twenty-five years willsee them either 
relapsed into Hinduism or becoming more or less 
moribund as religious bodies. At best they are but far- 
away cousins to English and American Unitarianism, 
and only live at allas a kind of mistletoe growth upon 
Christianity. 

I wish I could make your tens of thousands of readers 
feel how important, how great, the crisisis in India, and 
how hopeful the whole work is there if only we rise to 
the present opportunity and push forward our re-enforce- 
ments. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE PRESIDENTS POWER LIMITED. 


BY BISHOP BENJ. TUCKER TANNER. 








Less than a fortnight ago the following appeared in 
the New York letter of the staid Philadelphia Ledger: 


“Dr. Rufus L. Perry, editor of the Monitor, an organ of 
the colored people, announces that, altho he has always 
been a Republican, he will not vote for Harrison this year 
because the President has written a letter to a delegation 
of ministers telling them that he is utterly unable to pro 
tect American citizens in their rights. He believes (that is 





them go forth and reap. The growing harvest I write 


the President, we take it) in State sovereignty, which is 
one of the principal doctrines of the Democratic Party: 















“Any man 1 | speeiktia Ud'pedhent the rights of thesiihumn 
of this country is, he thinks, unfit tobe voted for.” 


As might be expected, it has gone the rounds of the 
- © As might be expected.” Precisely, and for the 

reason that the Afro-American vote in more than one of 
the Northern States, to wit, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Indiana, is, possibiy, the balance of 
power, and ‘anything that would seem to indicate its 
trend, is thought worthy of press notice, —o the 
rounds. 

It is not easy to put on paper the full measure of our 
surprise when we read it. We know Dr. Perry, and 
have for the last third of a century. He is a Christian 
gentleman, talented and cultured. A Baptist clergyman, 
with an editorial experience of quite twenty-five years, 
he surely ought to know the limitations of Presidential 
power. But he does not seem to. While he can read 
his Bible in its originals, he seems not to be informed of 
the fundamental law of the land that gave him birth, 
and by whose happy civil and political conditions he has 
been inade what he is. ‘I will not vote for President 
Harrison,” he is'made to say, ‘‘ because he declares him- 
self unable to protect American citizens in their rights. 
He believes in State sovereignty.” Just as well might 
my friend have said, and just as logically: ‘‘I will not 
vote for Mr. Harrison’s re-election because—he does not 
walk on his head.” 

Had he complained of the President for a seeming lack 
of sympathy for the poor and distressed of the people 
over whom God had called him to preside ; that he had 
failed as a Christian ruler, one, too, that loves and reads 
and studies and therefore knows his Bible, as the writer 
of this paper is personally aware—to call the nation’s at- 
tention to the fact that only by righteousness can it hope 
to be perpetuated and exalted; that he had especially 
failed as a faithful watchman, for princes are watchmen, 
to tell the nation that the unlawful shedding of blood is 
exceedingly hateful in God’s sight, we might have seen 
much occasion for his dissatisfaction, tho not even then 
to the extent of refusing to vote for the regular nom- 
inees of the Republican Party. But when he takes the 
ground accorded him in the excerpt above, he simply 
does that which to us is unreasonable ; and for the reason 
that there are some things that even a President cannot 
do. 

Years ago, 1873, the Shah of Persia, Nasr-ed-Din, was 
in England. When informed of the immense wealth of 
more than one of the English dukes, he calmly told the 
Prince of Wales that all such subjects were dangerous, 
and therefore should be put to death, and zealously en- 
joined upon the Prince the necessity of so doing. 

* But,” replied the Prince, ‘‘ I cannot do that.” 

*“ You,” said the Shah, in astonishment—‘‘you, the heir 
to the throne, and cannot put a subject to death ?” 

‘‘ By no means,” said the Prince, ‘‘ without process of 
law.” 

“Well,” said the Shah, as if to compromise the mat- 
ter, ‘‘I would put out their eyes.” 

It was hard to make the Oriental ruler see how any 
limitations could be put to kingly rule—quite as hard as 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge only last month found it to 
make Lord Henry Manners see that even the English 
dukes of to-day cannot drive grouse to the detriment of 
the rights of the people. And so, seemingly, it is with 
Dr. Perry. He is like the Shah. He is like Lord Henry 
Manners. He seems to believe that power to do one 
thing gives power to do another. 

Two things we would have Mr. Perry consider, and 
the altogether too numerous class of colored citizens 
who stand ready to put out of power the man and the 
party that for any reason fails to protect them, and put 
into power the man and the party that outrages and 
lynches and burns them. 

How, gentlemen, about the Constitution, a document, 
by the way, that is quite as forceful in what it does not 
provide as in the things for which it does ? 

**I do solemnly swear,” says every President at his 
inauguration, “‘ that I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States, and will, to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” ‘‘ Preserve, protect and de- 
fend the Constitution.” Exactly, and this same Consti- 
tion, in its Tenth Amendment, says: ‘‘The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” Let Mr. Perry search 
that document, even as the Lord searched Jerusalem 
with candles, and he will fail to discover any power 
given the President to take into his own hands the ad- 
ministration of civil justice in the States—to give him 
power, for instance, to go into the State of New York 
and bring the foul lynchers of Port Jervis to trial and to 
punishment. On the contrary, he will find everything 
to forbid it. So much for the Constitution. 

— , Secondly : How, gentlemen, about Public Opin- 
ion 

As to this, both in the North and the South, it is 
against any Presidential or Federal administration of 
civil justice in the States. The fact is, the State sover- 
eignty that is in keeping with the Constitution is quite 
as acceptable to the men of Massachusetts as it is to the 
men of Mississippi. In truth, it is one of the features 
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Italians at New Orleans, and may bring us to the ragged 
|, edge of war with some foreign power, if not to war it- 
self ; but it is, nevertheless, a fact. -To expect President 
Harrison to change it, and to refuse to vote for him be- 
cause he does not, is simply illogical and nonsensical. 
He simply cannot do it, if he would, and pessibly 
would not if he could. He may possibly believe it best 
to bring the regiment up to the flag, and not take the 
flag to the regiment. Our form of government, say 
what you will about it, is the best yet devised by man. 
It is not perfect, of course. Nothing man does is. But 
it as near perfect as the best. The State-rightism that is 
constitutional, is liable to abuse, we know ; but so is all 
form of government ; that which is central as well as that 
which is divisional. Everything is in the administration. 
Even despotism may be good, with a good despot. But 
this can never be insured. 

One idea already advanced we wish to repeat. There 
is a large element of the ridiculous in the argument of 
the colored men who are out with the Republican Party 
and its President. We are out with them, they say, be- 
cause they do not protect us in our rights. Protect us, 
from whom? From the Democrats. Thatis: A knocks 
medown. 8B, who says he cannot, does not prevent it; 
we, therefore, say these gentlemen, are out with B, and 
will vote to put A in power, 

We see nothing better for the Afro-American electors 
of this country, North, South, East and West, than to 
vote solidly for the nominees of the Republican Party. In 
its treatment of us we know it has come far short of 
duty. But what has the Democratic Party done? When 
everybody is blind, the man with one eye is the seeing 
man. A prattling infant is a Demosthenes among a 
company of mutes. So of the party in power. It may 
percharce have seen our rights with but one eye ; but it 
saw them. It may have ouly prattled of Afro-American 
liberty ; but it prattled. Let it, therefore, receive, as 
no doubt it will, grateful recognition when the stormy 
day of November comes: 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 
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‘ No topic of religion is of more intense personal interest 
than the subject of that future life to which every 
Christian looks forward as confirmed to hope by the 
resurrection of Christ. ‘‘I am,” he tells us, ‘‘ the Living 
One, and became dead, and behold, I am living for ever- 
,more” ; and itis the constant theme of Scripture that the 
’ resurrection of mankind is morally consequent on his 
resurrection. ‘‘ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” The prospects of humanity are 
not bounded by the grave; they stretch out into an 
infinite future full of splendid possibility. So much, 
indeed, seems to be suggested by reason itself ; for it is 
an almost universal instinct of mankind to believe that 
the grave is not the close, but the very gate of life. 

In proportion, however, to the strength of the convic- 
tion with which we hold this momentous belief, does our 
curiosity become excited as to the nature of that undis- 
covered country to which we are hastening. We inevi- 
tably go on to ask questions as tothe character of that 
future state of existence to which we look forward— 
questions which for the most part are impossible to 
answer with confidence. Reason can do little, except to 
assure us that, tho we cannot fully understand the con- 
ditions of life in the invisible world, yet its happiness or 
unhappiness must very much depend on our manner of 
life here. The presages of conscience lead us to antici- 
pate a righteous judgment at the world’s assize ; but they 
do not give us any insight into the way in which reward 
or punishment will be bestowed. And the hints given in 
Scripture are few and scattered; its teaching is rather 
negative than positive. The felicity of the blessed is not 
literally described ; indeed we are told that ‘“‘eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man toconceive the things that God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” In like manner the punishment 
of the wicked is spoken of with such indefiniteness, both 
as to its nature and its duration, that there has been 
fierce controversy within the limits of the Christian 
Church as to the final relation of the impenitent to the 
Great Judge. Our Lord himself seems to have spoken 
with singular reserve on this topic. When pressed by 
Sadducee cavilers with an old theological puzzle as to 
the future life of a person who had been married more 
than once, he dismisses the difficulty by reminding the 
objectors that nothing but confusion can possibly result 
from applying the conditions of earthly existence to the 
existence enjoyed in Heaven. We have no right to ex- 
pect natural law everywhere in the spiritual world. 

But there is one point, and that the really important 
point, on which the witness of Scripture is expressed. 
The future life is one of continued personal existence ; 
the same person who lives and works here will continue 
to live and work hereafter. Death is thus a mere 
episode in personal life, not its termination. The Chris- 
tian Heaven is not a state of unconscious life, like the 
Buddhist Nirvana; it is the sphere of those higher 





which characterizes our form of government. It may at 
times seem most absurd, as in the case of the murdered 


activities which are begun in this world. Of this con- 
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more than one ancient collect we speak of the true 
knowledge of God being itself everlasting life ; we pray 
that we may be granted here that knowledge of God’s 
truth which is, in the world to come, life eternal. The 
life of the future is begun here, and one side of its 
activity is expressed by that knowledge of God which it 
is man’s chief business on earth to attain. Now this con- 
tinuity between the present and the future life of the 
Christian is brought into full, even startling, prominence 
in an article of the Christian Creed, which it is to be 
feared is often left in the background. ‘I believe,” we 
say, ‘‘in the resurrection of the body.” What do we 
mean when we say this ? 
Philosophers (it may be safely said, and it is said i in 
good company) have never succeeded in explaining fully 
and clearly the mutual relations of the body and soul of 
man ; but it is matter of ordinary experience that the 
functions of the one are closely bouvd up with the 
functions of the other. We can see, perhaps—at least 
we fancy we can see—that conscious life is abstractedly 
possible without the aid and co-operation of a bodily 
organism ; but we can form no pictureas to the manner 
in which the existence of a disembodied spirit could be 
manifested. We cannot represent to ourselves work, 
fellowship, affection, even knowledge,except through the 
instrumentality of an organism of some kind ; and so as 
we believe that in the future all these and kindred activi- 
ties will continue, we say that we believe in a resurrec- 
tion of the body. A disembodied spirit would be quite a 
different creature from the complex being man. So 
much perhaps we might reason out for ourselves with- 
out the aid of Scripture; but all reasonings about the 
unseen world and the state of the departed so easily 
glide into extravagance that we gladly lay hold on the 
reassurance given by the Christian revelation, that the 
forecasts of reason were not mistaken on this point. 
There are, of course, the gravest difficulties in the way 
of formulating our belief. St. Paul brings out one of 
the most serious as well as the most obvious of these 
when he notes the objection doubtless often made in his 
day as in ours: ‘‘Some man will say, How are the dead 
raised?” (1 Cor. 15: 35). Is it to be supposed that those 
identical material particles which we lay in the tomb are 
to be collected together by a stupendous miracle at the 
last day? that the actual body laid in the earthly sepul- 
cher is to be quickened hereafter for life eternal? Is the 
prophet’s vision of the Divine breath descending on the 
Valley of Dry Bones to be taken as giving a literal pic- 
ture of the scene of the general resurrection? With ref- 
erence to the physical anomalies involved in this theory, 
which are so often brought forward now as an objection 
to the doctrine of the resurrection, it must be observed 
that there is nothing in them impossible to faith for any 
one who believes in the miraculous. God could, we 
need not hesitate to say, beyond all hope or thought, re- 
produce hereafter the same material body that has lived 
here on earth. And moreover, the belief that he will do 
so derives some support from the fact of our Lord’s res- 
urrection as described in the Gospels. The Christian 
Church has always believed that the very body of Christ 
which was laid in the rock-hewn tomb was preserved 
from corruption, and raised again to a new and glorified 
life. ‘It is I myself,” he said to his disciples after he 
was risen. ‘‘ Behold my hands and my feet; handle me 
and see; a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me 
have.” And it might be supposed that as his resurrec- 
tion is the type of ours, as the resurrection of Christ is 
the potential resurrection of every son of Adam, our 
bodies will in like manner be reproduced in the day 
when the last trumpet shall summon every soul to judg- 
ment. But the truth is that arguments from analogy of 
this kind are extremely precarious, and must be applied 
with great caution. From the nature of the case, the 
body assumed by the Incarnate Word must have been 
quite peculiar in character. We know that he hada 
power over it which does not belong to men, and it can- 
not be contended that all the properties which it had can 
be transferred to our mortal frames. His body in the 
tomb “‘saw no corruption”; and as in this particular the 
analogy between his death and ours breaks down, it can- 
not be urged that in all other respects it must be exact. 
It would appear, then, on the whole, that altho the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body in its crudest and 
most literal sense, must not be ruled inadmissible because 
of its miraculous character ; altho further it cannot be de- 
nied that the circumstances of our Lord’s resurrection give 
it some plausibility ; yet we dare not erect it in this sense 
into an article of faith. And, indeed, whatever may 
have been held on the subject by pious Christians in later 
times, the theory in question was certainly not held by 
St. Paul. The whole point of his reply to the caviler 
whom he answers, in his great discourse on the Resur- 
rection at the end of the first Corinthian letter, rests on 
the principle that it is not the natural body that is to be 
raised, but a spiritual body which shall be a fitorgan and 
iustrument of the redeemed soul. ‘If there is a natural 
body,” he says, “‘ there is also a spiritual body.” ‘ Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.” ‘‘ Thou foolish 
one, that which thou sowest is not the body that shall 
be.” It is plain from St. Paul’s language that he 
wishes to insist on the essential difference between the 
body that is laid in the tomb and the body through which 











ception the language of Christian devotion is full. In 
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ity hereafter. The one is subject to the laws of corrup- 
tion and decay, fettered by the conditions of space and 
the ordinary laws of Nature; the other, like the risen 
body of Christ, is freed from those conditions and laws, 
transfigured, as it were, but still not altogether out of 
relation to the body that was in earthly life the soul’s 
companion. And the illustration that St. Paul uses to 
explain, as far as may be, this relationship between the 
earthly and the heavenly tabernacles, is full of signifi- 
cance. ‘* That which thou sowest is not quickened ex- 
cept it die; thou sowest not the body that shall be; but 
God giveth it a body even as it pleased him, and to each 
seed a body of its own.” And this seed is “‘ sown in cor- 
ruption and raised in incorruption, sown in dishonor and 
raised in glory.” But yet ‘‘to each seed a body of its 
own,” for ‘all flesh is not the same flesh.” In the nat- 
ural order the character of the crop depends upon the 
kind of seed that was sown. The corn in full ear has 
but little outward resemblance to the seed from which it 
has sprung; but if the latter be poor or of bad quality, so 
wili be the former. And so the illustration of Scripture 
forces upon us the grave thought that the risen body 
bears upon itself the character of the earthly. In his 
own body it is true that ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap,” both here and hereafter. The im- 
press of character acquired: on earth follows the man, 
both in his body and in his spirit, into the world to which 
death ushers him. 

There is another aspect in which this doctrine of 
Christianity, that the soul in the future will be condi- 
tioned by a body which tho glorified yet bears traces of 
its earthly warfare, is full of hope and consolation. The 
Christian future is not one of lonely and self-sufficing 
felicity. We speak of it as atime of reunion; not of 
isolation. but of undying affection, of fellowship with 
one another as with God. What makes death so terri- 
ble, so joyless, to those who look for no habitation eter- 
nal in the heavens, is that it marks for them the end of 
friendship, of companionship, of love. Death thus cuts 
short human affections just when they have become so 
stedfast that they could not be changed by any other 
force in the world. And there is a natural shrinking 
from the unutterable loneliness and horror of an infinite 
future lived without those we love. This is not a mere 
sentiment; far from it. It appeals to the principle, 
brought home to us every day more and more by science, 
that nothing in Nature goes to waste ; that the achieve- 
ments of natural forces all point to something even 
greater in the future that lies beyond. But if death be 
the close of all earthly love, then we have arrived at 
this most irrational conclusion, that the greatest thing 
in the world is destined after a few brief years to pass 
away, or to survive but as a memory uradream. No! 
if that be the natural destiny of human friendship and 
human affection, then is man enormously overprovided 
with altruistic instincts. Unlike other faculties and 
organs, his faculties of forming and keeping friend- 
ships and companionships are greater far than is need- 
ful, or even desirable, for the practical conduct of life. 
The Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
cannot, it may be granted, be demonstrated by pure 
logic ; but even apart from revelation we can see that it 
satisfies the legitimate needs of reason, which demands 
that no faculty of man shall be wasted, even as it satis- 
fies the cravings of the heart, when it bids us sorrow not 
as men that have no hope ; for the future life is not only 
a blissful state of spiritual existence, but is a life in 
which there may be glad recognitions, and a renewal 
and continuance of our nearest earthly companionships. 
When we say “I believe in the resurrection of the 
body ” we are really expressing our belief in a future in 
which intercourse and communion may be conceived as 
natural—even as necessary. 

One further question St. Paul suggests, and the ques- 
tion has probably occurred to every one who has thought 
upon a future life at all: ‘‘ With what body will they 
come?” How will those appear who have gone before 
us? The resurrection body, i.e., the organism by which 
the spirit will manifest itself, will, we doubt not, in 
some way (tho not necessarily in any way that we can 
now conceive) present sufficient points of resemblance to 
the earthly body to make identification possible. Buta 
man’s body, his appearance, his character, changes from 
day to day, from year to year. ‘‘ With what body will 
he come?’ Is it the body of youth, of manhood, or of 
old age? The approach of death often brings great 
changes in mental vigor, as in physical strength and 
beauty, before its actual arrival. Are we to suppose 


' that those who have died will take up life again in the 


future with just that amount of intellectual power, of 
pious affection, which they had been able to preserve up 
to the very moment of departure? It may be so, and 
yet there is something unsatisfying in such a picture. 
We have no certain information on the matter ; but St. 
Paul, in one remarkable passage, seems to give a hint of 
another possibility. It was the opinion of the greatest of 
medieval theologians that the Apostle alludes to the future 
life when he speaks of the Christian ideal being attained 
in that day when we shall all have come “‘ to a perfect 
man, to the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” If this be a legitimate interpretation to put on 
the words, then has St. Paul given an auswer to the 
question, *‘ With what body will they come?” The man 


" will be perfected as far as his nature is capable of perfec- 


Our spiritual bodies shall all possess that state which cor- 

responds (using the language of this world) to the age at 
which Christ rose from the dead. For he, as the head of 
the human race, is the perfect ideal of youth, of man- 
hood, and of old age alike. 

Such results are not, it néed hardly be said in conclu- 
sion, de fide for any believing Christian. ‘ We are not in 
possession of any accurate or detailed information as to 
the unséen world. ‘‘ Our safest eloquence is our silence,” 
perhaps ; and yet reverent speculation on such a topic is 
not altogether unprofitable. St. Paul, at least, uses the 
subject to point the most practical counsel that any one 
of us could wish for. Itaque, stabiles estote, et immo- 
biles, abundantes in opere Domini semper, scientes quod 
labor vester non est inanis in Domino. 
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THE VICTORY OF JOSEPH ARCH. 


BY FRANCIS HEWITT, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE (BRIT'SH) PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


THERE is considerable chagrin among the classes which 
constitute what is called “‘ society ” in these parts over the 
fact that Joseph Arch, the laborer and the ieader of the 
agricultural laborers, has turned out Lord Henry Ben- 
tinck from his seat in the House of Commons as repre- 
sentative of northwest Norfolk. The laborer has beaten 
the Lord, altho the brother of the Duke of Portland had 
at his back every nobleman, every landowner, every 
clergyman of the Established Church, and nearly every 
farmer, lawyer and doctor. The Tories have in every 
district besides, a paid official to look after their interest ; 
the Liberals have one lawyer retained, all the other 
agents being voluntary and unpaid. Norfolk was a 
county rather noted for its Whig gentry ; but on the ad- 
vent of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule measure in 1886, 
nearly every large landowner, from the Earl of Leices- 
ter, Lord-Lieutenant of the county, downward, filed off 
as ‘‘ Liberal Unionists” into the Tory ranks. Perhaps 
this has only forestalled matters, and the same result 
would have taken place on disestablishment cf the 
Church and other planks of the Liberal platform being 
proposed; but it has been a great blow to the Liberal 
cause, tho it has, as Mr. Gladstone has pointed out, shift- 
ed the center of gravity in the Liberal Party. This, in 
the long run, will doubtless lead to larger and more com- 
plete reforms ; but it explains the Liberal rout in 1886, 
and the comparatively small majority (of forty) for 
the Liberals at this election. 

Perhaps a few lines about three village meetings, 

where I was present, will convey in shorter space a 

glimpse of this contest. The Norfolk villages are gener- 

ally interesting. In this neighborhood they are positive- 

ly attractive and often picturesque—roofs of red tiles, 

houses, cottages and barns of the local brown stone, and 

an abundance of flowers in the gardens. I have never 

seen in England or on the Continent such large and sub- 

stantial barns. The villagers on the coast are fishermen, 

artisans and agricultural laborers, not altogether unlike, 

in occupation, the class from which Christ chose the 
bulk of his Apostles, altho, by the way, the clergy of the 
Establishment who claim exclusive succession from the 
Apostles, were dead against these men having the fran- 
chise, and are excessively mortified at their spokesman 
getting into the House of Commons. Part of the vil- 
lages are on the Wash and part on the German Ocean. 

Owing to a mistake in the telegram, the bills contained a 
wrong date of meeting ; and when the candidate arrived 
to hold a meeting at Thornhuen, there was no meeting 
and an empty schoolhouse—such a pretty schoolhouse, 
by the way, of wood and stone, with a wooden belfry. 
The school belongs to a lady landowner, who, tho a 
Unionist, kindly lent it to us. What was to be done? 
A number of the laborers had gone to a horse show at 
the town of King’s Lynn. However, Arch and a friend 
went round with a bell in two or three villages, and half 
an hour behind time the laborers came trooping in, and 
soon we had a crowded meeting. They were a fine, 
sturdy lot of fellows, with large frames and good 
heads. Like the typical Englishfarm laborer they had 
stolid faces and were very quiet at first ; but they warmed 
up, andatlength a more enthusiastic meeting I have sel- 
dom witnessed. I had never heard Arch speak before, and 
to me it was a revelation. He ran through the various 
items of the Liberal program which chiefly affect the 
villagers—county councils with enlarged powers, vil- 
lage councils with power to take and manage allotments, 
control of education,an improved Poor Law, etc. He 
struck me as one of Nature’s noblemen, a man of grit and 
brain, a born leader of men. At the close, recounting 
what he had done for the laborers, he asked : ‘‘ Have I 
ever ‘let you down,’ men?” ‘ No!” wasthe loud and 
unanimous reply. ‘‘ No, you beggars; but you let me 
down last election—don’t do it again!” This was in al- 
lusion to the fact that in 1886, twenty laborers of this vil- 
lage stopped in the hayfield and did not vete, thinking he 
was safe as he had been returned the previous election by 
a large majority, and, singularly, he was defeated by 
rather more than twenty. In speaking to a vote of con- 
fidence in the candidate I mentioned the eulogistic 
terms in which THE INDEPENDENT had spoken of Arch 
some years ago as the Moses. who was leading the Eng- 








lish laborers out of the land of bondage, I gave this, 








from memory, as what I believed to be the opinion of 
the leading American weekly. 

A London Baptist minister and a neighboring Congre- 
gational minister also spoke, and I went away with the 
feeling that it was the best village meeting I had ever 
attended, and that the men would vote en masse for 
Arch. I believe they have done so. The next meeting 
was in this place, Hunstanton, St. Edmunds—a small 
but. fashionable seaside resort—its pure air, abundance 
of ozone, and nearness to the Prince of Wales’s country 
residence, Sandringham, drawing many visitors from 
London, the Eastern and Midland Counties. Laborers 
mustered here again; but they were outnumbered by 
visitors who were largely hostile. The Chairman was 
continuously interrupted, and so was Arch at first ; but 
his natural eloquence, his sincerity and earnestness bore 
down all opposition. He told many incidents of his 
early life, his little education, his being sent to work 
very early, his persecution in his native village because 
he was a Liberal and Nonconformist, and he had to go 
from home four years to work elsewhere ; and how his 
father, at the close of his life, was refused relief unless 
he went into the workhouse, whereupon he took him 
unto his own home, altho ouly a laborer; and found 
himself, on the death of his father, £12 in debt ; but he 
worked hard and paid it off. 

All’ this and much more was told with such pathos 
and force that all opposition ceased ; those of us who 
spoke afterward were not interrupted, the vote of con- 
fidence was carried almost unanimously, and at the close 
of the meeting two farmers and two Cambridge students 
went up to Arch and apologized for their interruptions. 
The third meeting was at Sedgford shortly before the 
poll. Word was brought that neither side bad had a 
meeting there, so five of us went over andin an hour 
visited every house, distributing leaflets, and giving a per- 
sonal invitation to the meeting. There was notan hour's 
notice ; but the schoolroom was crowded with the vil- 
lagers, who were addressed by a lady Liberal from Cam- 
bridge and others, and the resolution supporting the Lib- 
eral candidate was carried with one dissentient, amid 
great enthusiasm. 

From what I have heard, these three meetings were a 
type of the gatherings throughout the division, and on 
the day of poll, tho the other side had the carriages, the 
laborers walked to the polling stations—often three or 
four miles distant—after their day’s work. Next day, 
at the meeting of the directors of the Press Association, 
we learned that in a poll of less than nine thousand 
Arch was returned by a majority of one thousand and 
eighty-nine, to the great surprise of every one in the 
room but myself. The agricultural laborers of the 
country, who number nearly a million, will now have one 
spokesman in the House of Commons—a miserably in- 
adequate representation ; but tho his vote will be only 
one, the influence he will exercise will be immense. He 
will have the ear of the House, and will be able effect- 
ively to voice the wants and opinions of the large class 
he represents. 

Recently I was privileged. to be present at a meeting 
of the Fraternal Association of Congregational minis- 
ters of Northwest Norfolk. Every minister present 
warmly sympathizes with the political and social aspira- 
tions of the laborers. They confirmed what is heard on 
every hand of the fearful pressure which has been used 
in the late contest, and of the great exodus of the young- 
er generation to the towns, the colonies, and the United 
States. Menare hoping and praying that Gladstone’s 
life and vigor may he spared a few more years to inau- 
gurate the reforms on which he has set his heart, and 
which are alike needed by our congested towns and our 
depopulated rural districts. 


HUNSTANTON, NORFOLK, ENGLAND. 
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HO, FOR THE HIMALAYAS! 
THE EVERLASTING SNOWS AND MT. EVEREST. 
IV. 
BY C, JACOBUS, M.D. 











THIs morning I saw Mt. Everest, the highest moun- 
tain in the world, the white-headed giant of the Hima- 
layas, standing on the boundary between Nipal and 
Tibet 29,002 feet high, its summit being five and one- 
half miles perpendicularly above the level of the sea. 

The most noted feature of Darjeeling, in which it ex- 
cels allthe other sanitaria of even the Himalayan group, 
is, as I before said, its unbroken view of eighty miles of 
everlasting snow. There is no other spot in the world 
whence such a view can be obtained. Snow-capped 
giants forever frown down upon Switzerland, but no 
such sweep of snowy mountains there exists. Nor do 
they approach in altitude even some of the lower peaks 
of the Himalayan snowy range. Near fifty of these 
Himalayan Anakim stand up twenty, twenty-four, 
twenty-seven, twenty-nine thousand feet high. Mexico 
and South America have their giants; ‘‘ Men of Re- 
nown,” too, they are, but with hand upstretched they 
would fail to touch the cap of their Himalayan mas- 
ters, 

Come with me to ‘“‘ Observatory Point,” in the center of 
Darjeeling,and take a good look at this regiment of giants 
whose heads have been covered with the same white, 
glistening caps more centuries than one cares to count, 












‘clumps of near-by 

before us, to have an unbroken view of this marvelous 
stretch of enshrouded mountains reaching over ninety 
degrees of the circle, from northwest to northeast. 

The most noticeable of those far to the westward is 
Mt. Janu in Nipal, 25,304 feet high. Nextstands Kabru, 
24,015, on the line between Nipal and Sikkim. Then Kun- 
chin Junga, or the Golden Horn, 28,177, which marks 
the division between Tibet, Nipal and Sikkim, forty-five 
miles from Darjeeling. Then Pandim, 22,015, but seem- 
ing nearly as high as Kunchin Juoga because so much 
nearer, standing in the heart of Sikkim, only 36 miles 
away. Thencome Sirriolchum 22,570, Cholomo, 22,300 
seventy miles away. Kinchin Jhau 22,509, and Donkia 
23,186, and so on around far to the eastward until we 
see Gipmochi which marks the corner boundary of 
the three kingdoms, Bhitan, Tibet and Sikkim, and 
within seventeen miles of the top of which I spent a night 
recently when with a friend taking a tramp in Sikkim. 

Between these two extremities of the snowy range, I 
have counted 137 named and unnamed peaks, many of 
them twenty to twenty-five thousand feet high. They 
seem to form a straight line on the horizon, but are 
really scattered all over the Himalayan kingdom of Sik- 
kim, the furthest and highest marking the watershed, 
which is the boundary between that kingdom and 
Tibet. The nearest perpetual snow is only thirty-two 
miles from Darjeeling. The furthest peak seen in this 
range is seventy-two. Kunchin Junga, five and a quar- 
ter miles high, is the monarch of this group ; for Mt. Ev- 
erest isa hundred miles away in Nipal, far to the west, 
and is not visible from this point. Kunchin Junga, only 
eight hundred feet less in height, and so much nearer, 
stands out much better from the surrounding hillocks of 

20,000 feet, and presents a far more majestic appearance. 
It was long regarded as the highest peak on the globe. 
Even now that it has to take the second place, it loses 
none of its majesty. Its summit, as seen from here, is a 
mile and a half long, and as the mountains this side of 
it are only about 20,000 feet, we have a magnificent 
view of its gigantic shoulders and head. The air is so 
pure after a rain that it seems to be only ten miles off, 
and looks as tho an avalanche might almost slide 
down on our heads. It is no wonder that these moun- 
taineers call it ‘‘ The Golden Horn ” and fall before it in 
worship. 

There is a nearer range, only twenty-five to thirty-five 
miles away, and from 14,000 to 19,000 feet high, and but 
few peaks of which are, in the summer, covered with 
snow. Two weeks ago, however, the five inches of rain, 
which we had in one night here, was snow over there 
on the Sikkim mountains. The next day was clear, and 
we had a singular view of a new, snowy range, nearer 
at hand, not usually seeninsummer. Dense clouds had 
settled between this range and the perpetual snows be- 
yond. The sun shone full upon them, and all Darjeeling 
seemed to be out on the streets enjoying the cool air and 
gazing by the hour on the brilliant spectacle. 

Between this nearer range and the eternal snows be- 
yond, runs the Teesta River, draining the melting snows 
on the sides of tae highest peaks, and cutting its way 
through the middle of the Himalayas at a level of ovly 
1,000 to 700 feet above the sea. Other streams in Sik- 
kim are like it. Traveling in this kingdom, if you 
would go to a place five miles away in a direct line, you 
sometimes have to clamber 10,000 feet, cross a riveron a 
cane bridge or in a dug-out, and up as far on the other 
side. One measures distances in Sikkim, not by miles, 
but by the number of hours or days it takes a 
good climber to go from place to place. It took my 
energetic friend, with whom I have been tramping in 
Bhitan and Sikkim,+two days, a little while before, to 
make six miles, as a crow flies, for the first day, tho 
climbing down and up 10,000 feet, and traversing many 
miles of tangled forest and slippery rocks, a wire two 
miles long would have reached across the gulch from 
starting to halting point. He was glad, wrapped in his 
blanket, to lay himself for the night in the veranda of a 
mountaineer’s house, and make the other four miles, 
stretching out to nearly twenty, on the following day. 

It is in Sikkim that so many ‘‘Cane Bridges” are 
found. We crossed one over the Great Rangit. I paced 
it 300 feet from shore to shore. Itis asuspension bridge. 
Long rattans, which grow here in abundance of the size 
of one’s thumb, are tied together and fastened around 
the trunks of trees, or to huge bowlders on either bank, 
and reaching up over wooden posts, for towers at the 
edge of the water, ten strands in a cable, they stretch 
across the river. From these cables long bamboo 
stretchers are suspended by rattan loops. Across these 
small bamboo sleepers are tied every few feet, and on 
these is a floor of long split bamboos, laid longitudinally, 
only eight inches wide,for a single footman to pass. As 
the flooring sags down some twenty feet lower in the 
middle of the river than at the shore, and the bamboos 
are very slippery, one-has to take off his boots and cross 
barefooted. As I was over the middle of the river a 
strong gust of wind swung the bridge some fifteen feet 
back and forth, up and down the stream over the rush- 
ing torrent below. It was an exhilarating sensation. 

But I said I saw Mt. Everest. It is not visible from 


of Mt. Senchal, seven miles from as Tear lone, and 
5 feet high. When I first came up before the rains 
the air was too hazy for it to be seen, and many visitors 
have been waiting fur the rains to purify the air so as to 
go up to Tiger Hill and obtain a view. With the rains 
came these clouds, setting in among the Hills every- 
where. When the clouds lift in one place they more. 
often remain unmoved a few miles away. It seemed 
almost hopeless to look for the clouds to lift, at one and 
the same time, for one hundred miles in the desired di- 
rection. Week by week, and day by day I have been 
waiting and watching a chance to catch a glimpse of this 
wonder of the world, almost fearing that I would have 
to go down without the sight. For several mornings, 
however, I have noticed that at sunrise the whole snowy 
range shone forth, if at no other time in the day; the 
horizontal rays of the sun seeming to split the clouds 
below the summits of the higher mountains. At ten 
o'clock last night Kinchin and his family stood out bril- 
liantly in the moonlight. Gazing intently at them, and 
longing for a view of Mt. Everest, the idea struck me 
that if Ishould be upon Tiger Hill before the sun rose 
this morning I might see the Himalayan king. 
My alarm rang me up at 8 a. M., and out I started 
alone for the seven miles tramp up the mountain, in a 
dense and drippi":g cloud, ‘Tho full moon, one could 
not tell in what part of the heavens the moon could be. 
The cloud was so thick I could scarce find the turns of 
the zigzags part of the way. My clothes were damp, my 
beard was dripping. When once I lost my way I found 
a Nipali’s hut, and with a lantern he put me on my path 
again ; and on I passed at a rapid walk, lest I should fail 
to get there in time. At daylight I reached the top 
of Mt. Senchal. My view extended only forty feet, the 
cloud was still so dense ; but on I pressed another mile to 
Tiger Hill. 
As I reached the summit suddenly the cloud began to 
disappear. Thesun had risen over the mountains of 
Bhatan, and its horizontal rays were melting the cloud 
bank gradually down. Breathlessly I peered toward the 
snowy range. The top of Mt. Janu, 25,000 feet, first 
shone out like a frosted silver pyramid. In sixty seconds 
the bifurcated summit of Kabru, 24,000 feet, appeared. 
Three minutes I watched and‘then Kunchin Junga, like 
the ridge of a double-poled tent of silver tissue, cast 
back the sun’s rays with startling brilliancy. One 
by one the 137 peaks, all the way round eastward 
to Gipmochi, in the corner of Bhitan and 
Tibet burst upon my vision. All below lies buried 
under the sea of cloud. I gaze around the horizon. The 
cloud is dense over Nipal, where Mt. Everest lies ; 
but now there is a sudden rift to the south, and Kur- 
seong, the half-way station, and the whole slope of the 
Himalayas, with the scores of tea plantations all the 
way dowa to the Plains of Bengal, come into sight. Yes, 
and there are the plains, with rivers, tanks, villages, 
plowed fields, orchards, clearly to be seen for fifty miles. 
Then westward the highest of the military buildings on 
thesummit of Darjeeling spur appears, the house, indeed, 
distinctly visible, but not a foot of earth; it stands out 
alone planted on the cloud, having a very weird appear- 
ance. Darjeeling, which should be distinctly seen below 
my feet, is sepultured in cloud. 
For ten minutes I gaze over Nipal in intense expectzn- 
cy, for the hundred miles of cloud seems to be melting. 
Oh, that it may! Look! There are two mountains ap- 
pearing, just the shape of those two, 27,000 and 24,000 
feet high, that stand, eighty miles from here, as sentinels 
guarding Everest, their king ; and over the shoulders of 
which, more distant, Mt. Everest should be seen. [ al- 
most hold my breath as I gaze. A dim-sheeted ghost 
seems to be peering through the clouds between those 
peaks. The cloud melts more, Yes, thereit is! Hurrah ! 
Mt. Everest at last! Its sheet is a blanket of purest 
snow. ‘Twenty-nine thousand feet does it lift its head 
above tide water, peering down upon me from 107 miles 
away, half in Nipal, half in Tibet. Three minutes of 
intense observation, comparing it with the’ photographs 
and sketches I have, and it is gone. The sun is again 
obscured ; the clouds re-form ; Kinchin and all his fam- 
ily are hid. The sea of cloud again rolls over the plains 
of Bengal. Clouds, like drifting snow, are swiftly driven 
up the sides of Mt. Senchal, and envelop me. Half an 
hour I wait there, my vision shut in by the length of my 
arm. Then, rapidly, down the mountain side I walk in 
the path under the trees, which drip upon me tho it does 
not rain ; and in a dense cloud I reach my room at half- 
past eight o’clock, richly repaid for my fourteen miles’ 
walk; for Iam the only one, so far as I can ascertain, 
who has seen Mt. Everest since I came up, tho many 
have made the ascent of Tiger Hill at various times of 
day, hoping to obtain the sight, 
The glorious view I have this morning seen will never 
be effaced from my mental vision. 
DARJEELING, HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 
MARSHAL MANUEL DEODORO DA FonsEcA, who died 
August 23d, was the leader of the revolution that de- 
throned Dom Pedro and established the Republic of 
Brazil. A man of quick temper, impatient of restraint, 





he had been long known as the leader of a turbulent 
faction. The same characteristics led to his dissolution of 
Congress when it refused to do as he wished, in conse- 
quence of which he was forced to resign in favor of Flori- 





any point in Darjeeling, but from Tiger Hill, the highest 
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THAT SKELETON—NICOTINE. 


BY WM. ARCH. MCCLEAN, 


THERE is a skeleten in many a closet in this fair land. 
It is of a dirty copper color; it reeks with foul odors ; its 
jaws are fixed in a hideous grin, bornof selfishness. Its 
name is Nicotine. 

All users of tobacco, even those who believe the writer 
a fool, ora crank, or who have asupercilious pity for the 
trash that can be written on this topic, are cordially in- 
vited to take a peep at this skeleton, as we try to Jet a 
little light into a typical closet in which it is hidden. 

Did you ever argue or hear an argument upon the 
tobacco habit by a user? He will admit that it is not a 
cleanly habit, that it costs a little; but what’s that, every 
one has afad of some kind. If he did not spend money 
in this way, it would go in another and perhaps a worse 
one. It is a confessed selfish habit, but philosophically 
it is announced that man is a selfish animal at best. If 
the user is pushed to the wall, that the habit is at the ex- 
pense of wife and children, an explosion takes place. 
Some one is angrily told that it is nobody’s business how 
much tobacco the user consumes. 

The argument did not, however, reveal even a glimpse 
of the skeleton—Nicotine. Another skeleton—selfish- 
ness—hid it from sight. Altars have been and are being 
built to this new god—Nicotine. Upon them the love, 
happiness and homes of thousands of wives and children, 
the most precious sentiments of the human breast are 
hourly, daily, weekly, yearly, being offered as pitiable 
sacrifices. Let us see how the skeleton comes into ex- 
istence and is shut up in the closets oi so many homes, 

It springs into existence entirely from the use of 
tobacco, from smoking or chewing it. It com- 
mences when the young man is in his teens, with the 
first cigaret or cigar. Itmay begin when he is an infant, 
as that seems to be the fashionable time to have the habit 
grafted at the present day. It may be inherited from a 
father who had a lively skeleton in his closet. The taste 
obtains a hold. With blindness, peculiarly human, the 
chains in which the user is being bound are not observed. 
If they are, they are playthings to be broken at will. 
The binding, however, goes on, and before long a mana- 
cled slave is on the block and knocked down to that skel- 
eton—Nicotine—for the puff or chew of a weed. 

In his youth the user wooes and wins a woman he loves, 
and who returns his love. It is then, in the burst of 
young affection, when he approaches her he is careful to 
have thrown away his cigaret or cigar, to have washed 
hands and face, perhaps to have sweetened his breath 
with a deodorizer. A man always tries to put his best 
foot forward in the presence of his best girl. The pity is, 
that he does not keep it forward at all times through life 
in the presence of her who becomes his best friend. 

As friendship ripens into something deeper and truer, 
he grows perhaps a little more careless about the odor of 
tobacco ; he is not particular to keep his clothes free from 
its taint. There are suggestions of the habit about face 
and hands. On occasions that seem available he even asks 
indulgence of a cigar in her presence. Womanlike, she 
sacrifices herself, making all manner of excuses for the 
habit. She flatters herself that for her sake the nicotine 
bands can be broken at her request, but not now will she 
ask, but later on. Jt is the old, old story of love blind- 
ness. 

Here is the point where heroic courage can be dis- 
played by the maidens of the land soon to be the wives, 
mothersand homemakers. Here is the chance to strangle 
in its conception that skeleton Nicotine,that can bring them 
much sorrow. Let tbem but express that good sense that 
surges through womanhood. Refuse to excuse the odor 
and indulgence of tobacco by the youths that surround 
her. Resent it as a breach of uncleanliness, a selfish in- 
fliction of a disagreeable habit, which no man with a due 
sense of justice and courtesy would ask a woman he ad- 
mired or loved to tolerate and endure. It would be a 
wholesome education that would probably save suffering. 

The lover receiving no check, finding his habit ex- 
cused or condoned, the habit is bound a little tighter 
upon self. A marriage in time follows, and a new home 
is added to the millions that either glorify or make mis- 
erable its inmates. The honeymoon is celebrated by a 
self-purity regime. The tobacco habit is retired to the 
rear for awhile. Love’s expressions are indulged in 
without the ugly protrudement of the skeleton. The 
honeymoon is over. The couple are settled in the new 

nest, the freshness of married life is worn off. The 
sterner, real life, sweeter, deeper, is begun. 

The husband in self-satisfaction occasionally now apos- 
trophizes his enjoyment with wreaths and rings of smoke 
or bits of the solid form of tobacco. Cuspidors become a ne- 
cessity in a home the wife had determined that they should 
never darken. When the husband goes off to business the 
wife stealthily flings open all windows to let glorious pure 
air into the home. Time flies, and little by little the home 
is turned over to the god of tobacco, and his fumes, fill 
nook and corner. The purifyings become less frequent, 
the odor has touched everything, it is impossible to get 
rid of it. The wife gently expostulates once in awhile, 
but she never dares to tell her husband what she feels 
and thinks. She fears she might drive him from the 
home to seek indulgence of his habit elsewhere. She 
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will suffer and endure to keep him by her. 
The husband still feels, perhaps, the glow of the love 
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he pledged his wife. When he would express it he takes. 
her in arms and holds her against clothes saturated with 
smoke, ashes and odor of tobacco; he kisses her with 
lips disgusting and loathsome with nicotine, and perhaps 
wonders why his wife does not receive with fervor his 
caresses. By and by he feels a lack of the old-time 
warmth. He faults everything but himself and his 
habit. The love of that wife is being strangled by nico- 
tine. The first tobacco kiss shocked her; it stung as an 
insult. It meant nothing to him; it meant more to her 
than she dare confess to herself. She fears to face the 
truth, for she loves her husband. She endures and suf- 
fers. She hides all these things in her heart. She, her 
house, her home, her husband, her life, are being sacri- 
ficed to that skeleton—Nicotine. 

There is a sigh in her voice, a tear in her eye betimes. 
What does it mean? The husband is growing into an 
inveterate smoker, the fumes of the house are becoming 
stale and sickening. She had dreamed of asacred love, of 
a husband whose love and caresses were sweet, of a fresh 
and fragranthome. As the habit grows. with years the 
husband worries himself less about things ; he is more 
self-satisfied ; he wants to be left in quietness with his to- 
bacco ; his expressions of affection are less and less fre- 
quent. His home is well taken care of, he has every- 
thing he desires. As he grows older and older, and more 
and more taciturn, his tobacco habit becomes his one en- 
joyment and solace. 

Nicotine has deadened the sentiments. It has made 
the user careless of the rights and privileges of the wife 
to the home and its enjoyments equally withhim. It has 
stolen attentions that are love’sexpressions. It hasmade 
the husband forgetful of that best love, appreciation and 
care he pledged the wife in marriage. It has made him 
faithless to this trust. It has sickened love with nar- 
cotic fumes, insulted it with its indulgence. It has 
wrecked the spirit, the hopes, the life of the home- 
maker. 

Nicotine builds a wall between husbandand wife. The 
indulgence by the husband becomes one series of wrongs 
inflicted by him on wife, children and home. It creates, 
perhaps, a stolid indifference in the woman that makes 
her life scarce worth the living to her. It is the cause of 
longings she never dares to give utterance to. It makes 
her feel untold pangs. She learns to live a loveless 
married life. She dare not think for fear thought will 
make more clear her misery. While she drags out this 
misery to the end, that skeleton—Nicotine—fiendishly 
dances a ghost dance to the tap, tap of the beats of a 
woman’s breaking heart. 

GETTYSBURG, PENN. 
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THE interest of Western Christendom, and especially 
of the Christian people of the United States, in the 
theme which I have placed at the head of this article, 
is very great and well-founded. But the difficulty of 
attaining any intelligent and defensible opinion upon 
it is even greater. For the truth is, that the further re- 
moved from the sources of information one is, and so 
the more dependent upon the observations of others, 
whether foreign or native, the wiser and more confident 
one is likely to be. Here,. upon the ground, even 
among equally candid and experienced observers—and 
no less when their observations are entitled to added 
value on account of long residence—there is great diver- 
sity of opinion. As a rule, the native Christians and 
the foreigners, whether laymen or missionaries and 
pastors, differ over important points. But then the for- 
eign Christian (including, and perhaps especially in- 
cluding, the missionaries of all denominations) do not 
agree any more closely with one another in their esti- 
mate of the situation and its causes ; nor can it be said 
that the most thoughtful of the Japanese understand 
their uwn affairs with anything like a perfect una- 
nimity. 

One thing, however, is perfectly plain, as all the facts 
and the direct or indirect testimony of all the witnesses 
agree in evincing : Japan is now in a most critical and 
puzzling transitional state. This is eminently true of ite 
politics and its educational institutions ; but it is scarce- 
ly less true of the thoughts and practices of the people 
in social and religious lines. A bewildering variety of 
new ideas are seething together in the national brain ; 
numerous currents and cross currents—things new and 
old, native and foreign, uplifting and corrupting—are 
contending together in the swiftly flowing stream of the 
national life. The case resembles that of an animal 
forced to develop, not simply some modification of an 

inferior organ, but, as it were, a new style of brain and 
nervous system, within the limits of a single generation. 

This statement may seem fit to be followed by a simple 
confession of ignorance on the part of any one who, like 
myself, has spent only a few months in Japan. YetI am 
going to venture upon this subject to the extent of twoor 





sumption—besides my own and the general intense in- 
terest in the theme—I plead previous absence of all 
prejudice, as well as some unusually good opportunities 
for extended observation and conversation with a vari- 
ety of intelligent persons on the ground, both foreign 
and native. I will only add to this plea, the claim that 
I have had no difficulty in a thoroughly sympathetic 
appreciation of all the different points of view taken by 
different observers. And there is, perhaps, no place in 
the world where sympathy is more necessary, in order 
to understand everything native and national, than 
here in Japan. I shall speak, first, of the subject as 
viewed from the political point of view. 

A brief résumé of the history of the relation of the 
changes in the political and social condition of the Jap- 
anese to the progress of Christianity in the midst of them 
would show that, during the last twenty years, the pen- 
dulum has swung several times between apparently fa- 
vorableand apparently adverse influences. But, on the 


Barnett has recently charged the Japanese people with 
‘ frivolity.” The word, considered as the opposite of 
‘‘serious,” is most unfortunate. But if the word “‘ fic- 
kleness ” be substituted, and by this we mean a certain 
disposition to impulsive and sudden changes, for which 
no rational and sufficient reasons can be given, and in 
the carrying out of which cool judgment and a steady 
regard for consequences are lacking, there is much 
ground for the charge. Perhapssuch tendencies are in 
the very life-blood of this most interesting race. Perhaps 
they are chiefly incidental to the trying situation of the 
last two decades. 

Beginning some twenty years ago, and continuing 
until about 1878-89, an apparently strong movement to- 
ward the introduction of what is best in Western 
Christian institutions was headed by a number of men 
of mark and influence. Viscount Mori, representative 
at first at Washington and then at the Court of St. 
James, became, on his return home, a leader in the in- 
troduction of foreign customs. He was understood to 
have espoused the Christian faith himself, and was re- 
ported to have given to many of his friends Chinese 
versions of parts of the Scriptures. In the Mei Roku 
Tasshi he openly advocated changes in the Japanese 
marriage relations. Mr. Nishi, the translator of Haven’s 
‘* Mental Philosophy,” urged the change of the Japanese 
written characters to the Roman, and argued for the re- 
moval of restrictions upon foreigners as respects travel 
and residence in the country. Mr. Nakamura, the trans- 
lator of Smiles’s “‘ Self-Help,” etc., was also counted 
among those who favored the spread of Christian evan- 
gelizing. But the great multitudes at this time regard- 
ed Christianity as a form of devil-worship, one of the 
most religious in the world ; and the body of the more 
intelligent and ruling classes even looked upon it, as well 
.as everything foreign, with contempt or hatred, and 
only waited for the chance to make their opposition felt. 

From about the year 1878 a reaction became apparent. 
In the brief space of two or three years the pendulum 
seemed to swing to the other extreme. A movement, anti- 
foreign and in some respects apparently antichristian, be- 
gan, which included not only alarge number of the thought- 
less rabble and of unscrupulous politicians, but even 
some of those who had led the previous movement, not 
excepting the Christians themselves. In response to the 
charge that the Government and the people had gone too 
far in foreign ways and in yielding to foreign influences, 
the reaction quickly gathered force. Mr. Nakamura, 
who formerly, as we have seen, had been looked upon as 
aleader in the direction of foreign changes, now ap- 
peared upon the anti-foreign side. Mr. Fukuzama, prom- 
inent in the formerera wasan educational reformer and 
an advocate of foreign customs, also began to espouse 
the cause of reaction. He wrote pamphlets opposing 
further advance ; he even made use of the reports of 
evil things in Christian lands to increase the power of 
this reactionary movement. But at no time during this 
period did the older anti-foreign and antichristian feel- 
ing, with the same ignorance and bitterness, altogether 
re-establish itself. And speedily thereafter a wave 
which finally marked the high tide of favor toward all 
foreign institutions, as well as of progress in Christian 
ideas and Christian work, began to flow. 

Some ten or eleven years ago, the “‘ People’s Party” be- 
came especially active. Before this time Christians could 
not speak of the equality of men before God without being 
sure to be misunderstood, and even without great peril to 
themselves. But this doctrine of Christianity now be- 
came rather popular. The very able Count Itagaki, who, 
with his friends, led this party, was understood rather 
widely, altho not openly committing himself, to be fa- 
vorable to Christianity. Progressive young Japan came 
most rapidly to the front. It began with alacrity to 
plant in native soil all possible institutions of that for- 
eigner from the surprise at whom the multitude of the 
people have not till this day recovered themselves. For- 
eign medical and sanitary science had already been 
adopted ; foreign military science followed ; then came 
foreign physical science, especially in the forms of chem- 
istry and physics. Foreign constitutional government 
was now coveted. Causes which had been for a long 
time at work soon resulted in the promise to the people 
of a measure of representative self-control; and all the 
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Constitution and of the meetings and doings of the Diet 
of Japan. 

Meantime all sorts of ill-adapted and ridiculous foreign 
ways had been imitated—even to the wearing of tall silk 
hats and black broadcloth coats without deference to the 
smiting sunshine of the summer’s sun in Japan. The 
teaching of the Confucian classics was abandoned in the 
schools for Samurai boys; the classics themselves were 
sold for waste paper, and used to be pasted under the 
coverings of the commonest things. Loud boasting of 
foreign freedom and illumination was coupled with the 
claim that. in all these and other matters, the native 
talents and attainments were not behind but rather in 
advance of the rest of the civilized world. 

During the same years, especially from 1883 onward, 
a great evangelistic movement, with a rapid and hopeful 
growth of Christian churches, was sweeping over the 
land. Nota few, even of the missionaries who had had 
considerable experience with the people, wereinclined to 
think that, with the close of this century, Japan would 
be so far Christianized as to permit them all to return 
home. or to seek other foreign fields. They considered 
too lightly the fact that the national feeling was still 
anti-foreign, and that the great multitude of the people 
of all classes were still either irreligious or antichristian. 
But again, and as swiftly and suddenly as of old (at 
least, so it seemed), another period of anti-foreign and 
antichristian reaction set in. To trace out all of the 
causes of this latest reaction would be no easy task. In 
my judgment the quick, impulsive, proud and sentiment- 
al character of the people must be allowed a first place 
among the causes of this, as of all the preceding reac- 
tions. The trouble and irritation over Treaty Revision 
were also no unimportant factor. With Count Inouye 
as Minister of the Foreign Department, the Government 
had been favorable to such measures as were most likely 
to adjust disputed matters with the foreign Powers; but 
he, and also Count Okuma, failed to carry their plans. 
The opposers of these plans raised the cry that the Gov- 
ernment was yielding too much to foreigners. For ends 
of partisan politics they helped to swell the anti-foreign 
feeling. 

For two or three years past, and almost-down to the 
present time, a strong feeling of contempt, and even in 
some cases of hatred, for foreign institutions and for 
foreign persons, has prevailed in certain quarters in 
Japan. This feeling has been most pronounced and dis- 
agreeable on the part of the boys and older students in 
the Government and other schools. Secretly it has been 
disapproved and combatted by many of the wiser and 
more experienced men of the nation; but obviously and 
openly it has been very wide-spreading and influential. 
It has cooled the demeanor of the native Christians, even 
of the pastors and evangelists, toward foreign missiona- 
ries and teachers. (It should be understood, however, 
that in most cases this feeling has not been personal.) 
It has been a cause, tho I believe not a chief cause, of 
the pause in the progress of Christian evangelizing which 
has characterized the last three or four years. I tind, how- 
ever, the foreign Christians laying much more emphasis 
than the Japanese upon this effect. 

The same feeling has opérated, with other causes, to 
diminish the influence and the numbers of the Christian 
schools. About such ‘“‘ morbid nationalism ” (to use the 
phrase of my friend, Dr. Greene) and its immediate evil 
effects upon the progress of Christian educational insti- 
tutions in Japan, I think there is no doubt. Upon this 
point, also, Iam compelled to believe that my Japanese 
friends have placed a too small rather than a fair amount 
of emphasis. 

The more obvious attitude of all political parties to- 
ward Christianity in Japan is unfavorable, or at least 
indifferent at the present time. This is the way of pol- 
iticians the world over ; it can scarcely be wondered at 
that itis their way in Japan. Here, as elsewhere, the 
leaders of the political parties wish to be popular, and 
here the great majority of the people are Buddhist still. 
Accordingly, instances are not lacking where the local 
leaders of the Progressive Party, even, have openly re- 
sorted to Buddhist temples in order to show that they 
were not favorable to Christianity. They have, some- 
times, altho wholly devoid of all personal interest in 
religion, sought the services of Buddhist priests, in order 
to obtain their political help. On the other hand, at the 
last election, Count Okuma, the leader of this party, 
was accused by his political opponents of having received 
a large sum of money from the Roman Catholics: nat- 
urally enough, not only he, but his entire party suffered 
on account of thissenseless accusation. In Kiushiu, the 
Liberal Party has been repeatedly defeated by the means, 
largely, of the charge that they were favorable to Chris- 
tianity. 

But the signs of a return from this latest anti-foreign 
and antichristion reaction are not wanting; on the 
contrary, they are clear and constantly increasing. At 
this hour, the heat and bitterness of this ‘“‘ morbid na- 
tionalism ” are rapidly passing away. The relations be- 
tween the native and the foreign Christian evangelists 
and teachers are becoming more openly cordial. At 
least one officer of high rank in the Government service, 
and many subordinate officers, are avowedly Christian. 
The same thing is true of nine members of the Lower 
House of Parliament. Within a year, this apparently 








strong reaction will have spent itself. 
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are coming to recognize the fact that they, and the nation, 
hood Christianity as a moral power to teach the people 
self-control ; need it also, to reform evil customs, alle- 
viate suffering, solace sadness, and cheer the fainting 
national heart. It is a most significant and hopeful 
fact, that the Superintendent of Prisons in Hokkaido 
(the Northern Island), has asked, and been allowed, the 
appointment of no less than four Christian evangelists 
as ** teachers of ethics ” in the prisons under his charge. 
pit of the most reactionary members of the ‘ Con- 
servative Party,” in view of their inability to bring the 
nation back under the Confucian Ethics, are really glad 
of help from Christian ethical teaching and discipline. 
It is as a moral force, rather than as a system of theol- 
ogy, or even as a mode of faith and worship, that the 
statesmen of Japan are most inclined to welcome the 
work of Christian teachers. 
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ART IN SCHOOL LIFE. 


BY LINA EPPENDORFF. 











“ STUDYING art” apparently means now an application of 
time and thought to the study of drawing, of Nature, of 
modeling, or of painting; at worst, a spending of many 
hours in painting on satin, silk, china or velvet, etc. I 
have no doubt our art schools are most of them doing fine 
and worthy work for all who intend to become artists. 
But their time must necessarily be occupied with the 
“doing” ; and art is really so great, all small people, who 
persist in "ignoring what has already been done in other 
lands and ages, must forever remain the discouraged, 
hopeless workers of whom we know too many. 

Art students often, I find, know little beyond the work 
and methods of their teachers. Is it not deplorable to find 
an appreciation of art so generally lacking among our 
most refined and cultivated people? In music, in litera- 
ture, in foreign philosophy or politics, in the drama, or 
theology, or science, they can discuss questions intelli- 
gently and with interest. How often do we hear, “‘ Art ? 
oh, yes; I know nothing about art;I only know what I 
like.” 

Are our schools doing their. share in regard to this sub- 
ject? Are they not too often simply giving the student a 
false idea about the value of his own poor efforts at draw- 
ing, as representing art work ? Do we teach literature only 
by exercises in writing compositions? Do we encourage a 
pupil who would become a great literary success to believe 
that he need know nothing of Shakespeare or Chaucer, of 
Goethe, Homer or Dante? Every time a person opens his 
eyes there are before him objects with which he becomes 
more or less familiar, and in the case of his own room, at 
least, whose choice he controls. Is it well for us to remain 
indifferent to the true sense of beauty which, if cultivated, 
may add much of cheer to the dreariest lives ? That sense 
of proportion and universal elegance of taste, which the 
French, or Parisians, have successfully developed, has pene- 
trated all grades of life there, blessing and simplifying as 
nothing else can. 

We do not ask to add another burden to the weary 
weight of school books ; no new study for the tired little 
brain to puzzle over. But can we not allow the children 
once in two weeks at least, an hour of rest and recreation 
with pleasant stories and intelligent criticism of photo- 
graphs or casts from great works of art? Leave these in 
the schoolroom to remind him through the week. Help 
him to love the repose, the sweetness, the beauty, which 
alone cause any great work to endure. Let him know 
why the old silver his parents brought home from Europe 
is more to be prized than the wonderful, hideous and tire- 
some devices of our modern souvenir spoons. 

Art ought to go hand in hand with literature and histo 
ry. Through all time, the kings and wars have arisen but 
to fall, while steadily the heart of a people has expressed 
itself not only in romances and poems, but in the cathe- 
dral it builded, the vases it fashioned, the tapestries 
woven, or the homely articles it decorated. The free, hon- 
est good feeling of the Middle Age and Renaissance artists 
and artisans will be a cheering companion for any child to 
holdin his memory. 

Now, as a people we know not what art is, and yet we 
are hungering after it. We have men among us whose 
work stands as high as that of any living artist ; we only 
need to be taught how to appreciate them. Our art stu- 
dents need a familiarity with the beauty which past and 
distant genius has evoked. Our homes need it sadly. Why 
should people who long for refinement feel it necesyary to 
have some interior decorator select their bronzes and pic- 
tures for them, or else rely on the dictum of a dealer who 
judges only of the present and future money value? Is it 
not time for us to have an art atmosphere in our own land ? 
Merely studying drawing will never achieve this. We have 
all the world to choose from as to what we shall love in 
line and form, and color ; no classical prejudices need ham- 
per us, and our intelligence is as great as that of any na- 
tion. Cannot teachers be encouraged to study this unfail- 
ing source of pleasure and refinement in life, that pupils 
may love the true, the good, the beautiful, aside from any 
question of who did it, or of technic ? 

Mr. Brownell justly says: ‘‘ We have no ssi: as it 
exists in France.” Can we hope to have it in art until that 
becomes familiar and dear to all educated people ? 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








CHAIRMAN CARTER, the Republican chief-of-campaign, 
is a very reer quiet and suave gentleman. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








CHOLERA: ITS CAUSES, ORIGIN AND TREAT- 
MENT 


’ EvEN if no serious cholera epidemic occurs this year in 

this country its widespread prevalence in Europe, and the 

prospects of the coming year, are such as make it worth 

while to record our knowledge as to it and any progress 

made in dealing with it. 

Our great hopefulness as to dealing with it is not in any 

more curative knowledge as to the disease itself but in the 

sanitary progress that has been madeas to methods of pre- 

venting or curtailingit. Even yet, as in 1832, discussion 
still goes on as to its origin. Surgeon-General Sir William 
Moore, for instance, in the August number of The Sanita- 
ry Record, insists that too much stress is laid upon its 
origin from Asia. He cites instances to show that there is 
often a prevalent diarrhea preceding any suspected im- 
portation. He even uses such strong language as this: 
**Summer diarrhea, when in its severest forms, is reallya 
cholera, and what we‘absurdly call cholera nostras would 
be unhesitatingly recorded as Asiatic cholera,” if it were 
present at the time. 

This is strangely illustrated by what has occurred in 
and around Paris within the last few months. There can 
be no doubt either as to the severity or fatality of the out- 
break and the impossibility of distinguishing many cases 
from Asiatic cholera. 

The report of a most able commission, composed of Pro- 
fessor Proust, M. Netter, Ogier and Thoinot, will long be 
a subject for discussion between bacteriologists and clini- 
cians. M. Netter, out of forty-nine cases examined, found 
the comma bacillus in twenty-nine. 

* Altho the suburban comma bacillus of 1892 exhibits certain 
differences of behavior in culture experiments from the speci- 
mens preserved since 1883 (Calcutta) and 1884 (Toulon and Paris), 
these differences disappeared when the comparison was made 
between it and a specimen collected this year at Cochin China. 
In the twenty cases characterized by the absence of the cholera 
bacillus, the bacterium coli was constantly present. Of these 
twenty patients, ali treated in Paris, ten contracted the malady 
in the suburbs and ten within the walls of Paris. The symptoms 
were those of true cholera-diarrhea, with often rice-water stools, 
vomiting, cramps, subnormal temperature, oliguria or even 
total anuria, feebleness of voice, etc. Six of these patients died.” 
M. Netter thought “‘ that cases purely Parisian can be dis- 
tinguished from suburban cases by bacteriological exam- 
ination, the micro-organism present in the first class of 
cases being the bacterium coli, and in the other the true 
cholera bacillus.’’ This proves not to be correct, and so far 
as the presence of the baciilus is a test it would appear 
that there were cholera cases both in the city and suburbs. 
In their inability to find any origin of these cases from 
abroad some have gone so far as to assert that this must be 
a recrudescence of the imported cholera of 1884. 

It cannot be said to be settled that the comma bacillus 
of Koch is unfailingly diagnostic of cholera. Only a few 
months since an editorial inthe London Lancet stated that 
this was not generally admitted in England. 

In an article in The New Magazine for August on “The 
Origin and Diffusion of Cholera,’’ Surgeon-General Corn- 
ish, who has long held official position in India, while ad- 
mitting that the present epidemic has an Asiatic origin, 
says : 

“It is quite a mistake to suppose that since India is the natural 
home of cholera the disease is everywhere present there and 
ready to take an epidemicform. An epidemic of cholera follows 
the same lawsin India as in any other country. It is endemic 
only in certain and limited parts, from which an epidemic ad- 
vances occasionally, with intervening intervals of uncertain du- 
ration. Its progress is influenced by season and atmospheric 
conditions, and after lasting a period of about three years the 
epidemic dies out.” 

The one fact beyond dispute is that the disease has its 
origin and its spread from peculiar and combined condi- 
tions of intense filth, heat and befoulment of air, that when 
once introduced it tends to spread, especially amid such 
conditions, and so takes on infective properties. This is 
equivalent to saying that strict and enforced cleanliness 
and thorough isolation of cases are the defenses against 
epidemics of cholera, and the means of subduing them 
when they occur. 

We rightly begin with maritime quarantines, and when 
it breaks through these it is to be fought inch by inch with 
skill of administration such as best secures cleanliness and 
separation. Here are some of the defenses: People from 
houses where cholera exists must be under sanitary police ; 
nothing should be eaten or drunk that comes from such 
houses; while cholera exists ina city all water, as well 
as all milk, used for drinking should be boiled, and these 
drinks should not be substituted by alcoholic drinks; no 
one should enter a house with cholera except on the 
call of duty, and the building and all it contains should be 
under discipline as complete as that of a military encamp- 
ment in presence of an enemy. 

As to treatment we cannot say that the progress of 
knowledge has developed anything very new. All are 
agreed that the first point is to deal with any initial diar- 
rhea by perfect rest, on the back, if possible, and to use 
mustard if there is uneasiness or pain. While we think 
well of the Dwight mixture and the Hamlin mixture we 
generally advise, until a physician is at hand, the following 
oe 
a on of opium (Squibbs), | 


Spl j of each equal parts. 


—< syrup pe ‘Thaherb, 
ncture of capsicum, 
Dose for adults, one teaspoonful in a tablespoonful of wa- 
ter, repeated every one, two or three hours according to 
symptoms, 
A few stillcling to the treatment known as that of Sir 
George Johnson, which is to give at the start an emetic 
and follow it with castor oil. The use of a lemonade made 
of aromatic sulphuric acid is often recommended. But the 
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$ patient early fall into the hands of a good physician and 
anitary. a good nurse. 


We see no occasion for alarm in present threatenings. 

It is one of our sanitary gains that the people are less in- 
clined to panic than formerly, altho we must say that the 
extended and sometimes sensational accounts of the press 
often tend thereto. 

We shall hear of many cholera cures, but there is danger 
from overdosing. 








Science. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


BY WM. H. HALE, 





THE forty-first annual meeting of the American Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of Science, was held at Roches- 

ter, August, 17th-23d, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, of California, 

presiding. The attendance of members was above the 

average, notwithstanding the prevalence of railroad strikes 

and the resulting sense of insecurity to travel. The com- 

parison with the large meeting at Washington lest year 

showed that the excess of numbers there was almost 
wholly due to the large resident membership. It is nota- 
ble that several of the members, of whom the President 

was one, crossed the Atlantic for the express purpose of 
attending this meeting. 

A feature of the meeting was the large and increasing 

number of affiliated associations that assembled just before 
the general meeting. In addition to the American Micro 

scopical Society, the Geological Society of America, the 
Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science, the Asso- 
ciation of Economic Entomologists and the American Chem- 
ical Society, there was organized this year the American 
Association of State Weather Services. During recent years 
a system has been quietly growing up, whereby weather 
stations have been established in different States, under 
State auspices, until now every State and several of the 
Territories have these stations. In some States the serv- 
ice is voluntary; in others appropriations ranging from 
$1,000 to $4,000 are made annually. The United States Gov- 
ernment furnishes observers to co-operate with the State 
service. 

The effect of the meeting has been to reduce the number 
of papers presented at the General Association. Instead of 
three or four hundred, as used to be the case, only 182 were 
read this year, several of these being read by title only. 
The pressure of papers in the biological section, however, 
was still so great as to cause a unanimous vote in favor of 
the amendment to the constitution proposed last year, 
whereby this section was divided into that of zoology and 
that of botany, making now nine sections, which are in 
session simultaneously. 

The annual address, by the retiring President, Prof. 
Albert B. Prescott, of Ann Arbor, was on the general sub- 
ject of chemistry, and particularly on what chemistry re- 
quires of its students. Much of the lecture was historical. 
A single paragraph may be quoted : 

“Studies of structure were never before so inviting. In this 
direction and in that especial opportunities appear. Moreover, 
the actual worker here and there breaks into unexpected paths 
of promise. Certainly the sugar group is presenting to the 
chemist an open way from simple alcohols on through to the cell 
substances of the vegetable world. And nothing anywhere could 
be more suggestive than the extremely simple unions of nitrogen 
lately discovered. They are likely to elucidate linkings of this 
element in great classes of carbon compounds, all significant in 
general chemistry. Then certain comparative studies have new 
attractions. As halogens have been on trial side by side with 
each other, so, for instance, silicon must be put through its paces 
with carbon, and phosphorus with nitrogen. Presently, also, the 
limits of molecular mass, in polymers and in union with water, 
are to be nearer approached from the chemical side, as well as 
from the side of physics, in that attractive but perplexing border 
ground between affinity and the states of aggregation.” 

Addresses were also made by the eight vice presidents 
before their several sections, namely, J. R. Eastman, sec- 
tion of mathematics and astronomy; B, F. Thomas, 
physics; Alfred Springer, chemistry; John B. Johnson, 
mechanical science and engineering; H. S. Williams, 
geology and geography; S. H. Gage, biology; W. H 
Holmes, anthropology, and L. F. Ward, economic science 
and statistics. Of all these addresses that which most im- 
pressed me as conveying important and recent scientific 
truth was that of Professor Williams, who seems to have 
worked out a careful comparison and correlation of fauna 
with known structural changes of the topography of the 
North American continent during and near to the Silurian 
age. While the early fauna of the eastern coast of North 
America corresponds with that of Europe, the later 
fauna agrees with that of South America and Africa, 
indicating that an elevation of the land along the conti- 
nental border had furnished a pathway from the south 
to the northeast coast of America. 

Other correspondences of the fauna of certain central re- 
gions of America with that of Asia, indicates another route 
extending from Northeastern Asia through the Mackenzie 
River Valley and into the heart of this continent. 

Exact science, and all real science must of necessity be 
exact, owes mucb to the careful and precise methods of 
such men as Wm. A. Rogers and R.S. Woodward. Pro- 
fessor Rogers described and exhibited a combined yard 
and meter standard bar, which is accurate within the 
25,000th of an inch; he also described the construction of a 
prime vertical transit instrument for determining the lati- 
tude of Harvard College, and also the investigation of a 
twenty-one foot precision screw. Professor Woodward 
gave an account of the iced bar base apparatus of the 
Onited States Coast and Geodetic Survey, also a report on 
the use of long steel tapes in measuring base line. These 
papers indicate an almost incredible refinement in metric 
accuracy. The iced bar base apparatus, being maintained 
ata constant temperature by melting ice, is accurate within 
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one part in four or five million; and the steel tape is so 
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withia one part in halfamillion. The latter may be used 
so rapidly as to measure two kilometers within an hour, 
and gives results of the accuracy just stated. 

George E. Hale, of Chicago, has made a wonderful im- 
provement in apparatus for photographing solar protuber- 
ances and facule, by an instrument which he calls the 
spectroheliograph, a word descriptive of the instrument. 
For the first time, he has succeeded in photographing on 
one plate at one exposure, both the bright spots and the pro- 
tuberances, showing their positions relative to each other. 
The photograph shows facule which are invisible to the 
eye. A remarkable and unexpected discovery was made on 
July 15th, when a facula was seen to overspread a dark 
spot and again to disappear within an hour. The area 
covered was estimated at 4,000,000,000 square miles, so that 
the eruption, if it was, as it appears to have been, an erup- 
tion, must have proceeded with incredible velocity. A re- 
markable magnetic disturbance and a very brilliant aurora 
followed on the next,day. All these phenomena appear to 
have some causa! connection. 

Considerable attention was given tothe World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1898. Committees were appointed from 
each section of the Association to co-operate with societies 
interested in the same subjects as the several sections in 
organizing world’s congresses of the persons interested in 


the respective subjects. The secretaries of the sections 


were appointed a committee to co-operate with the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary and to endeavor to secure permanent 
space during the entire duration of the Exposition as 
headquarters for each section in the building most appro- 
priate to that section. 

The preparations for an anthropological exhibition were 
described by Secretary Putnam, who is chief of Depart- 
ment M of the Exposition (ethnology, etc.). He is having an 
elaborate system of anthropometrical measurements taken 
among all the native American tribes ; also among school 
children in public schools. A feature of the Exposition, 
which the progress of civilization willin a few years render 
impossible, is the collection of representative families of 
every American tribe, from Tierra del Fuego to Labrador 
and Alaska, in native costume and habitation, and pursu- 
ing native industries. Five hundred or more aborigines 
will thus be brought together from all parts of the conti- 
nent. 

Dr. Joseph Jastrow’s lecture on hypnotism and its ante- 
cedents, was noteworthy as indicating the present attitude 
of scientists toward these weird and mysterious manifesta- 
tions, which but a few years age were scouted as fraudulent. 
Dr. Jastrow also read an interesting paper on mind read- 
ing, which he says should be called muscle reading, since 
the operator gets his clew from unconscious and unper- 
ceived motion of the muscles of his subject. Thus it appears 
that the hand of a subject will unconsciously move 
toward any object on which his attention isfixed. This 
was illustrated by the blindfolding of subjects and direct- 
ing their attention to the beating of a metronome, or in 
other cases by fixing attention on patches of color. A 
pencil held in the outstretched hand traced the involun- 
tary motion, and, by successively placing the metronome 
in four corners of a room, an almost perfect square would 
be traced. 

The next meeting will be held at Madison, Wis., 
so as to be within convenient distance of the great Exposi- 
tion, without being quite in the vortex and absorbed by 
and lost in it. Cordial invitations from California for 
1895, render it probable that the long-cherished plan for a 
meeting on the Pacific slope will then be carried out. This 
would have been done soon after the completion of the 
first transcontinental railroads if rates could have been 
obtained. 

The President-elect, William Harkness, of Washington, 
is well known as an astronomer, having been in the em- 
ploy of the Government for about thirty years. He is a 
Scotchman by birth, and came with his father to this coun- 
try when two years old, in 1839. His father was for awhile 
settled as a pastor in Rochester. Professor Harkness was 
graduated from the University of Rochester, in 1858, and 
received from the same university the degree of LL.D. in 
1874. It seems, then, most appropriate that he should be 
elected to the presidency of the Association at its meet- 
ing held at the same university. 








School and College. 


A NEW MOVEMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY MRS. H, E. MONROE. 


Every citizen in the United States is interested in any 
movement which affects the public schools. I veature to 
state as concisely as possible a movement which is stirring 
the hearts of teachers and pupils in-certain parts of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, known as the Patriotic League. 

Atlantic City has about 30,000 people, with two grand 
educators—the Principal of the public schools and the 
County Superintendent, at the head of about fifty teachers 
in the public schools of the city. At the beginning of last 
school year a series of articles were written, on the subject 
of Patriotism, for the county papers, with particular ref- 
erence to the schools of the county. The statement was 
repeated in many forms that the State pays for the public 
schools, with the expectation that they will make good 
citizens for the commonwealth and the Republic. The 
same principle is reiterated in the schoolroom until each 
pupil is fully imbued with the dignity of the idea that he 
is to be a helper in fitting b nself for intelligent citizen- 
ship, and also that he is to look after all other children 
who ought to be in school. 

Principle 1. Form the public opinion of the school. Th 
pupils are requested to report to the teacher any child who 
is kept out of school from poverty or because he is obliged 
to work. Pupils are earnestly requested not to mention to 
each other or to other people what they are doing lest they 
start up an army of beggars. Pupils are also requested to 
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report any children of criminals, foreigners or colored 
people who are out of school on account of their condition.. 
In Atlantic City we found 200 children between the ages of 
seven and fifteen out of school, and seventy destitute fami- 
lies. 

The teachers then say to their pupils: ‘ Please tell your 
parents just what we are doing. Explain to them that we 
desire to Americanize every young foreigner and to make a 
good citizen of every child in this town; then ask your 
mother to give us any clothing which you have outgrown, 
or that you can spare to clothe the destitute. Tell her we 
will visit every case and see that her bounty is judiciously 
used.” The response to this was that more clothing was 
furnished than can be used in two years if 200 children 
should be found each year. 

Principle 2. The State is not able to provide a school 
police, such as is used in Germany. but we have in our 
midst the best police in the world in our own children, if 
they are properly organized. We make them feel that they 
are their brother’s keeper, and thus develop a public spirit. 

The next duty devolved either on the principal or on his 
most trusted and judicious teachers. Every indigent 
family was visited, and about this dialog occurred : 

‘*Mrs. Smith, we greatly regret that your son John is 
out of school; would you be willing that he attend pro- 
vided we clothe him ?”’ 

“Indeed, madam, I would be glad to have John in 
school; he needs it bad enough; but I need his wages, 
small as they are, to provide food for my fatherless chil- 
dren.”’ 

“Tf we provide an equivalent for John’s wages, will you 
let- him attend school four months ?”’ 

The poor woman knows well that if the State does not 
take care of John now, it may be obliged to doso later, and 
she gladly consents. ‘ 

Principle 3. The next move was again to tell the par- 
ents, through the pupils in school, the conditions, and to 
ask the children to bring money or a pound of some house- 
hold necessity, and if the child was poor a potato was 
accepted as his share in helping the good cause. 

Principle 4. Consult with organized charities if they 
exist in town ; then adopt personal visitation to families, 
and careful distribution. 

The result was, seventeen wagonloads of provisions were 
provided for the seventy destitute families, the two hun- 
dred children were clothed, and nearly every child not an 
invalid between seven and fifteen years of age was in 
school Sour months. 

There were some pathetic scenes for our land of plenty. 
We found more than one boy who had never been the 
happy owner of a complete suit at one time. When he 
had owned a coat he had had no shirt, and vest. and when 
in summer he had worn a calico shirt he had no coat. 
More than one shed happy tears on seeing himself or her- 
self clothed neatly from head to foot. 

The father of one family was in jail. The leaders of the 
boys soon felt that if the children were to be made good 
citizens, they must “‘ be brought into the good times.” It 
was talked over among the leaders of the schoolboys, and 
the poor children were invited to come to school, and the 
school children closed in around them in a way that was 
an example to their parents. The boy that would have 
ventured to say “jail bird,’”’ would have been soundly 
thrashed on the spot. 

Now, after all this care to have every child in school of 
proper age, you may be sure the teachers made good use of 
those four months to instruct in ethics and civics. Their 
efforts have been ably seconded by the ladies of the town. 
A boy’s reading room has been opened, where boys can 
read and have games. A young naturalist is in charge, 
and every department in Nature as seen in that vicinity is 
represented in the various collections which the boys are 
making. 

The same kind of a room will be opened for the girls 
next year. Teachers feel that the moral training given in 
the public schools must be largely done before children 
pass the age of twelve, just as preachers realize that unless 
young people are saved to the Church before the age of 
eighteen they are likely to drift far away from it. 

Ina certain town in Western Pennsylvania a young 
principal, with sixty teachers back of him, intends to try 
the League methods for bringing in one thousand children 
who have had less than four months schooling during the 
last year. 

The League will insist on the principle that when the 
State incarcerates a criminal who might have been made a 
good citizen, if taken young, a gross, rankling act of in- 
justice has been committed. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 








Personals. 


Dk. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs’s eighty-third birthday 
was the occasion of many very pleasant tributes to him on 
the part of friends. He had a number of visitors from 
Washington, Chicago, and other places. among whom was 
ex-Secretary Bayard. His publishers sent him a beautiful 
basket of flowers, and Mrs. William H. Moore, of Chicago, 
gave him a beautiful nautilus shell, mounted on solid 
silver, with a line from Dr. Holmes’s poem ‘' The Cham- 
bered Nautilus.” Among the other gifts which were 
showered upon the poet was a small bronze piece, repre- 
senting three corner pillars of a temple in the Roman 
Forum. Several poems were sent to him, including the one 
from Mr. Whittier and two from Australia. One gift 
which he prized very much came from a friend in Scotland, 
and was a facsimile reprint of the first edition of the 
works of Robert Burns, now exceedingly rare. In conver- 
sation Dr. Holmes recalled the fact that he was born in 
the same year with Gladstone, Tennyson, Lincoln and 
Darwin. While in good condition both mentally and 
physically, except that his eyesight is somewhat impaired, 
he feels that his working days are over; that, to use his 
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own expression ‘these birthday celebrations are getting 


to be monotonous,” but rejoices in the kind thoughts of his 
friends, and in the memories of the past years. 


...-Queen Victoria has long been an earnest student of 
Hindustani, and has, since 1888, had a Moslem, Munshi Hafir 
Abdul Karim, as her teacher. He has enjoyed the duty, and 
the Queen is quite enthusiastic over his abilities. 


....The first name of the Democratic candidate for Vice 
President, Adlai, has long been a favorite one in the Ste- 
venson family. Most, however, spell it Adley, which cor- 
responds more nearly to the pronunciation. 


...-Sir George Trevelyan is the son of Hannah More 
Macaulay, sister of the historian. She married Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, of remarkable fame in North India, and in the 


Crimean War. 
Music. 
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THE extended article in this department last week, re_ 
cording incidents of importance since the close of last sea- 
son, was already in press when there occurred an unex- 
pected local event, deserving more than the retarded an- 
nouncement now afforded—the partial destruction by fire 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, on Saturday morning, the 
24th ult. With remarkable speed the stage portion of the 
building was entirely destroyed, and its blackened, roofless 
walls are a sorry sight; and what with smoke and water 
the auditorium was made an unsightly wreck. A very 
limited insurance, so limited because of the unusually non- 
combustible structure, was in effect, and the loss, how- 
ever reduced, is a large one. The Opera House has been 
an edifice very frequently mentioned in the story of the 
city’s musical seasons as chronicled in this editorial de- 
partment from year to year. Its ill-fortune now has a 
broader significance than usually belongs to such a catas- 
trophe. Let full allowance be made for such facts in re- 
gard to the great theater that grave defects in its plan and 
proportions combated from its opening night a perfect 
fitness for the special purposes of its edification. 
The truth also can abide that its very location 
already has ceased to be as desirable as it was 
only nine or ten years ago. And, besides this, it may be 
admitted fairly that those stockholders long before now 
in favor of getting rid of the property (by a less expensive 
and spectacular process than a fire) were justified in their 
attitude—so long as the basis on which rested their own 
never ungenerous scheme for opera was so unsatisfactory 
to them financially. But one cold fact also abides uncom- 
fortably—that we arein the dilemma of having nothing ex- 
actly and freely to take the Opera House’s place. The di- 
lemma is temporary, perhaps; but it is here; and it is 
here just on the edge of another season with its dates and 
contracts already made, right and left, including that for 
the continuance of Italian and French opera, in the half- 
destroyed building, with a company so admirable that a 
sharp disappointment comes to many if it disbands. The 
obituary of the Metropolitan may not be in order yet» 
should rebuilding be decided. That uncertainty—at this 
present writing—has already elicited in the daily papers the 
brief but brilliant story of the notable career of the costly 
theater—the hospitable home of so much besides great 
operatic seasons, Italian or German; of symphonic and 
choral concerts, of thrilling interest ; of musical afternoons 
and evenings that stand for a great and condensed chapter 
in the story of New York’s esthetic life. A feeling of 
natural and kindly sentimentand of hope for New York’s 
immediate operatic future will make many reluctant 
to think of the passing away, for good and all. of a 
fine house so endeared to the city by its usefulness 
for less than a decadeof years—a period. however, of the 
value of a lifetime in what the few years brought, 
especially in the knowledge of music from the highest 
standpoint of German art. Its misfortune is melancholy 
indeed. Nevertheless, it is to be believed that if the stock- 
holders decide not to rebuild the theater, but to sell its site 
or otherwise use it, they will not merely be recouping 
themselves summarily so far as that shall be for the past 
pecuniary unprofit of their large investment, but be taking 
a course that will work ultimately well for the advance, on 
the truest lines, of,opera in this city and this country. 
The Metropolitan’s lack need not discourage lovers of 
opera, counted and hoped for as something more than an 
exotic, when they look at contingencies and. probabilities 
behind the most evident pros and cons of so sudden and 
perplexing a musical incident. 

By early announcement, the dates for the concerts of the 
Symphony Society of New York, Walter Damrosch con- 
ductor, have been set for the successive Saturday evenings 
of November 19th, December 3d, January 7th, February 
4th, March 11th, and April 15th. The customary afternoon 
public rehearsals occur on each of the Fridays preceding 
the above days. For the concerts of the Oratorio Society, 
under the same leadership, the evenings will be November 
26th, December 30th, February 18th, and April 8th; also 
preceded by a rehearsal on the afternoon of the day before 
the concert. The season of 1892-93 will be the Symphony 
Society’s fifteenth year,and the Oratorio Society’s twen- 
tieth—and their second one of occupying the Music Hall 
erected for there use. Mr. Adolf Brodsky and Mr. Jules 
Conus naturally retain their important posts as, respective- 
ly, first and second concert-masters; Mr. Anton Hekking 

abides as the first and highly accomplished violoncellist ; 
and Mr. John Marquardt, violinist, and Mr. Ottokar 
Novacek, a viola player of distinction, from Leipsic, are 
valuable accessions to the band. 

The National Conservatory of Music, 126 East Seven- 
teenth Street, looks forward to another season’s work of 
unusual success and distinction. The expectation is not 
based merely on the accession to its professional forces of 
so eminent a musician as Dr. Anton Dvorak, who sails 
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city during his connection with the Conservatory, nor on 
the éclat appertaining to any other public evidence of so 
excellent an institution’s resources. The well-balanced 
capabilities of the Conservatory have never been in so ad- 
justed and available a condition of service; or the work 
that generosity enables it to effect so thoroughly - 
nized. This institution, it will be remembered, exists in 
no nominal degree is for one of its most emphatically an- 
nounced objects ; free instruction to all students a 
who cannot pay tor it, and who attest by passing a suitable 
examination their fitness for receiving such a course. The 
annual examinations begin next Monday, and occur as fol- 
lows: For the pianoforte and organ, September 12th and 
13th, at 9 A.M. until noon, and from 2 to 5 P.M.; for violon- 
cello. harp and all other orchestral instruments, Septem- 
ber 15th, from 9 A.M. to noon; for violin, s al, same 
date, from 2 to 5 P.M.; for voice, September 19th, 20th, 21st, 
at the same morning and afternoon hours above given ; for 
harmony and composition, October 3d and 4th ; choral in- 
struction, November 2d, from 8 to 10in the evening ; and 
for special orchestral instruction, November 7th, from 4 to 
6 P.M. 





A fortnight’s series of nightly concerts from Mr. Anton 
Seidl and his orchestra begins this week in the Madison 
Square Garden. To stay-at-homes or to returners-home 
they will be most welcome autumnal entertainments. 


Views of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE CHOLERA SCOURGE. 


ITS SPREAD IN EUROPE AND APPROACH TO OUR 
SHORES. 














THE one topic of the week overshadowing all others is 
the Cholera; its spread in Europe, the probability of its 
reaching this country and the measures taken here to 
arrest it. 

In Europe its growth has been quitemarked. On August 
22d it was announced that it had been officially reported 
in Bremen, Berlin and Antwerp, while isolated cases 
existed at Dundee in Scotland, and at Amsterdam. From 
Hamburg came very conflicting reports. According to 
some, the situation was extremely serious, while others 
felt that the danger had been exaggerated. Several cases 
were reported from Havre, tho the Consular authorities did 
not look upon them as indicating a wide extent of the 
disease. In Russia, the scourge was at its hight, and in 
Persia and Central Asia it seemed to be raging more fiercely 
than at any time. Meanwhile on every hand the authori- 
ties were taking the greatest possible precautions to pre- 
vent its spread. A strict quarantine was established on 
the English coast, such that some steamers from conti- 
nentaljports onjwhich there were cases of sickness, were 
turned back and not permitted even to come into quaran- 
tine. There were a very few cases among the passengers 
of the ‘‘Gemma,’’ but there seemed little danger of their 
spreading, as efficient measures were taken at once in regard 
to each. In Paris the number of cases was not great, and 
the disease seemed to be in a good measure under the con- 
trol of the authorites. 

Up to September 2d the condition had not materially 
changed. More cases were reported in England, there be- 
ing some in London and Liverpool, and occasional cases 
elsewhere. There was, however, little or no panic, and the 
medical authorities felt confident that the disease was un- 
dercontrol. Still there was considerable feeling that the 
British law is inadequate in its provisions in regard to the 
landing of aliens. Certain extra legal measures were taken 
in refusing registration to those who came from other 
ports, which it will require an act of Parliament to legalize. 
In Hamburg the disease showed alternately increase, and 
decrease, the number reported on September 2d being 628 
new cases and 116 deaths. The authorities did their best 
under the circumstances; but the filthy condition of the 
city and the almost utter lack of the necessary appliances, 
made their labor very difficult. Their efforts, however, 
had a good effect. The treatment by enemas of warm salt 
water seemed efficacious in a number of instances; and, 
by the close of the week,,the panic had largely subsided, 
and there was a general fee! i:.g that the worst had passed. 
In Berlin, Havre, Paris, Antwerp, and other places there 
were cases, but few of the most marked type of Asiatic 
cholera, and there seemed little danger of the disease 
spreading beyond bounds. On every hand the authorities 
were taking energetic steps in regard to the public health, 
securing better sanitation, the removal of nuisances, the 
clearing of drainage, etc. In Russia the official reports at 
St. Petersburg, August 30th, were, new cases, 5,273 ; deaths, 
2,722. As these were for the whole Empire it was consid- 
ered that they were far within the truth. Still there was 
a general impression that the disease had spent its force, 
and while it would probably continue for some time to 
come, with the advent of cooler weather it would diminish 
in virulence. In Persia the American missionaries were 
doing much toward the stay of the disease. No special 
reports came from other places in Western Asia, and it is 
probable that if existent at all in the Mediterranean ports 
and at Constantinople it was in so mild a form and with so 
few cases as not to bealarming. Considerable interest was 
aroused by the presence in Paris of a large number of 
Russian Hebrews who had been there for two weeks await- 
ing funds to bring them on to the United States. The 
French line from Havre refused to take them on account 
of the quarantine regulations in New York, and, accord- 
ingly, they left for Dieppe to take a steamer for Canada, 
hoping thus to avoid the strict quarantine. 

As soon as it became evident that there was danger to 
this country from the emigrants crowding to New York 
in the steamers from Liverpool, Havre, Bremen and espe- 
cially Hamburg, the quarantine officers at New York were 
on the watch. The laws of the State ot New York vested 
the Health Officer of the port with full authority to detain 
any ship as long as he deemed necessary. No case of special 
danger occurred until the arrival on August 31st of the 
steamship “ Moravia,” of the Hamburg American line, 

With 858 steerage, no cabin passengers, and a crew of seven- 





ty men all told. The Health Officer who boarded her 

learned that there had been on the voyage twenty-two 

deaths, from what the ship’s doctor called cholerine. The 

Chief Health Officer was called, and the ship immediately 

put into close quarantine, under the care of a special officer. 

As all but two of the cases were children, most of them 

very young, it was evident that the disease was not in its 

most serious form, and up to September 3d the officers had 
not felt able to decide absolutely that it was genuine 

Asiatic cholera. The passengers included a large number 

of Polish Hebrews, together with Germans and French. The 

ship’s doctor had taken every possible precaution, destroy- 
ing all infected bedding and clothing. Early the next 
morning all the passengers were taken on to Hoffman 

Island and washed, and their clothing thoroughly fumi- 

gated. Since then no deaths have occurred, and no new 

cases have been reported. The order was strict, however, 
that the ship be kept under close surveillance until all possi- 
ble danger had passed. 

Two days previous to this the Steamship Company had 
issued a statement that no immigrants would be received 
on their ships at Hamburg, and the great liners had been 
ordered to stop at Southampton. Meantime, other steam- 
ers had come in, the ‘‘ Teutonic’? from Liverpool, the 
“Friesland” from Antwerp, the “Circassia” from Glas- 
gow, and the “‘ Veendam” from Rotterdam. All were ex- 
amined most thoroughly; but as they all had left before 
any outbreak of cholera in those places, they were, after 
some detention, allowed to go to their docks. On Satur- 
day, September 3d, the steamer “‘ Rugia,”’ of the Hamburg 
American line, reached New York with 476 immigrants 
and 98 cabin passengers. She reported 4 deaths from 
cholera during the voyage, and there were 10 cases on her 
arrival. She was immediately remanded to the lower bay. 
The ‘ Normannia,” of Hamburg, also arrived, reporting 
5deaths among its steerage passengers on the voyage. 

The methods adopted of treating the infected steamers 
are as follows: All the passengers are taken to Hoffman 
Island, and washed, and tbeir baggage disinfected. Mean- 
while, the steamer is disinfected by closing every compart- 
ment used for living purposes, and filling it with steam of 
212°. Sulphur is then burned in the rooms. For baggage 
and freight, steam, sulphur fumigation, chlorine gas and 
bichloride of mercury are used, according to the nature of 
the material. Sick persons are placed in the floating hos- 
pital, and the others are returned to the ship, which is kept 
under the closest guard. 

The arrival of the ‘‘ Moravia,” with its infected passen- 
gers, made it apparent that very positive measures must 
be taken immediately. While, so far as the city of New 
York was concerned, there was felt to be no danger of Jax 
treatment, other places were to be guarded as well. Presi- 
dent Harrison was visiting Mr. Whitelaw Reid, at Ophir 
Farm, N. Y., and was planning a number of visits to other 
friends. He felt, however, that the National Government 
should take action in the emergency ; and, accordingly, 
immediately, on the receipt of the telegram announcing 
the arrival of the ‘‘ Moravia,’ he canceled all his engage- 
ments, and returned to Washington. After consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the following circular was issued by tne Supervising 
Surgeon-General : 

“* To Collectors of Customs, Medical Officers of the Marine Hospital 
Service, Foreign Steamship Companies, State and Local Boards 
of Health: 

“Tt having been officially declared that cholera is prevailing in 
various portions of Russia, Germany and France, and at certain 
ports in Great Britain, as well as in Asia; and it having been 
made to appear that immigrants in large numbers are coming 
into the United States from the infected districts aforesaid, and 
that they and their personal effects are liable to introduce cholera 
into the United States, and that vessels conveying them are 
thereby a direct menace tothe public health; and it having been 
further shown that under the laws of the several States quaran- 
tine detentions may be imposed upon these vessels a sufficient 
length of time to insure against the introduction of contagious 
diseases, it is hereby ordered that no vessel from any foreign 
port carrying immigrants shall be admitted tu enter at any port 
of the United States until said vessel shall have undergone a 
quarantine detention of twenty days (unless such detention is 
forbidden by the laws of the State or the regulations made there- 
under), and of such greater number of days as may be fixed in 
each special case by the State authorities. 

“ This circular to take immediate effect, except in cases of ves- 
sels afloat at this date, which will be made the subject of special 
consideration upon due application to the Department.” 

Accompanying this was a statement from the Attorney- 
General to the effect that while the policy of Congress had 
been to mainly leave that branch of the public service with 
the Sates, whose authority in the matter was in no way 
interfered with, it was deemed wise to supplement their 
action by that of the National Government. The result of 
the circular is that the country is now surrounded bya 
quarantine cordon against the cholera, every port on the 
Atlantic Coast, the principal ports on the Pacific Coast, 
and the ports of entry on the Mexican and-Canadian fron- 
tiers being guarded by the United States officials. A car. 
load of Russian Hebrews, which arrived at Port Huron, 
Mich., from Canada, were thoroughly fumigated. 

There was for a time a little difference between the State 
and Federal authorities in regard to jurisdiction. The 
Collector of the Port of New York sent back one steamer that 
had been passed by the Health Officer. On application, 
however, to Washington, reply was made that the vessel in 
question did not properly come within the circular, and 
she was recalled. There wassome talk as if the Health 
Officer would assert his own right as against those of the 
Federal authorities ; and Attorney-General Miller said that 
if there was any difficulty, Congress would be called to- 
gether to arrange the matter. Dr. Jenkins, however, as- 
serted that there was no intention toclash and no reason 
why the two should not work harmoniously together. 

The issue of this circular, sometimes improperly called a 
proclamation, created a good impression everywhere. The 
steamship companies accepted it most cordially and ex- 
pressed themselves as entirely willing to do all in their 


entrance of the scourge into this country. All but two of 
the steamer lines have decided to bring no more immi- 
grants, at least, in their regular liners. The White Star, 
Hamburg and others will send whatever immigrants have 
already engaged passage on special steamers. The city 
authorities also have bestirred themselves very earnestly 
in the matter. The Street Cleaning Department, already 
better organized than at any time before in its history, 
has done good work, ané the city is cleaner than for a long 
time. There has been careful examination of the city water 
supply with a view to doing away with all possible danger 
from that quarter. Strict regulations for tenement houses 
and general instructions as to how to meet the disease have 
been published; estimates for an increased number of 
physicians and nurses have been granted ; a careful super- 
vision of fruits and vegetables instituted, and everything 
done that is possible to guard against the disease. For the 
reception of any cholera patients who may come on subse- 
quent ships, the floating hospital of St. John’s Guild has 
been fitted up, and in case of need other similar arrange- 
ments will be made. Other cities have taken prompt 
action. There has been considerable fear lest the disease 
might come in through Canada; but the authorities are 
keeping a careful eye on the actions of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, and if the regulations in force there are not 
deemed sufficient, a strict quarantine will be established 
along the entire northern frontier. 

On every hand the outlook is held to be encouraging. 
Without minimizing in any degree the seriousness of the 
situation, it is felt that every possible step has been taken 
to ward off the disease, and the near approach of cooler 
weather makes it improbable, in the view of the authori- 
ties, that even if there should bea few cases, there will be 
any great spread of the dreaded scourge. It should be 
added that there is on every hand a better understanding 
of the nature of the disease and of its treatment, and with 
this there is far less liability to panic. The timely and 
patriotic action of the President has had the best effect, 
and has shown him as always subordinating his personal 
convenience to the public good. 








..--The program for the dedicatory ceremonies of the 
World’s Fair has been completed. They will commence on 
Wednesday Evening, October 19th, with a reception by 
President Harrison, his Cabinet and other guests at the 
Auditorium. On Thursday the civic celebration will occur, 
beginning with a procession of tabieaus representing the 
ages and different eventsin the political and economical 
history of the Continent. Friday will be dedication day, 
the services to occurin the afternoon, including the ora- 
tions by Judge Breckenridge and Chaencey M. Depew, and 
the dedication of the building by President Harrison. 
Saturday then will be military maneuvers and parades, and 
on each evening there will be brilliant displays. 


....Several schooners, four English, and one American 
have been seized in Bering Sex by a Russian war vessel. 
The masters were compelled to sign a statement that they 
were sealing in Russian waters, altho they were far outside 
the three-mile limit. All were kept in prison for several 
days, twenty-one men being confined in a room 11 feet by 
11, with a leaky roof and broken floor. Ihey were then 
put on the beach and found passage in the ‘‘ Majestic,” 
which took them to Victoria, B.C. According to their 
statement, the Russian officers claimed jurisdiction 1,000 
miles from shore, 

....The Wisconsin Democratic State Convention has re- 
nominated Governor Peck. The platform was chiefiy de- 
voted to State issues, setting forth the fulfillment of the 
party pledges in repealing the Bennett School Law, op- 
posed centralization, and meddling with the rights of con 
science and religion, especially in the care and education 
of children. 


....There has been some disturbance in Buffalo arising 
from attacks by union men on non-union men, but in gen- 
eral it has been quiet. At Homestead there has been simi- 
lar trouble and several strikers have been arrested. A new 
strike of 500 men was started in Pittsburg, but it was 
thought not to be very serious. 


....In the Borden murder case the Judge decided that 
Miss Lizzie Borden was probably guilty, and she was ac: 
cordingly held for action by the Grand Jury. 


....Henry Cabot Lodge has announced that he is a can- 
didate for the United States Senatorship to succeed Senator 
Dawes. 


FOREIGN. 


....Conflicting reports have come from Morocco. Some 
affirm that the Sultan’s force achieved a great victory, 
others that they were driven back with loss. The latest 
dispatches state that the Aughera rebels have released 
their prisoners and signified their submission to the 
Sultan. 


....The Amir of Afghanistan has pressed the Hazara 
rebels very hard, winning some victories against them. 
He also declares himself ready to resist Russia’s advances 
without waiting for action by England. At the same time 
disturbances by his men on the Indian frontier are 
necessitating action by the British troops ia defénse of the 
tribes there. 


....Mr. Gladstone, while walking in Hawarden Park, 
August 31st, was attacked by a heifer that had found its 
way in from an adjacent field, and was thrown to the 
ground. He did not, however, suffer serious injury. 

....The correspondence between Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Gladstone has been published, in regard to Mr. Labouchere 
not being invited into the Cabinet. He placcs the respon- 
sibility upon the Queen, who, he conceives, has a personal 
dislike for him. Mr. Gladstone assumes the entire respon- 
sibility to himself. 


...-An explosion of fire damp caused a large loss of life i 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


It is rare indeed that the death of one man takes away 
from a people so much of its pride and hope as we have 
lost recently in the death of Lowell, and now again in 
that ef George William Curtis. Unlike as they were, 
both contributed something to the common stotk of civ- 
ilized existence which made American citizenship better 
worth having and added to our cheerful confidence that 
it would remain so, There is probably not one of the 
great social interests of our American world which has 
not been strengthened at the root by these men having 
lived among us. 

This was eminently the part Mr. Curtis was fitted to 
act in his generation; and we shall have to confess, as 
we review the long roll of men and women to whom the 
American people owe most, that there is but one George 
William Curtis among them, and that there is no sign of 
another. 

He belonged, at first sight at least, in the Apollo class 
of men, and to his death suffered somewhat from the im- 
pression that his place was among the sons of light and 
culture, of ideals.and of poetry, of whom the world is not 
worthy, indeed, but whom the world does not regard as 
the true kingly stock who are to shape its affairs. There 
was even more of the same quality in Phillips when he 
first stood forth the champion of the slave; but tho he 
soon showed himself an Apollo with a thunderbolt in his 
hand, and possessed of more of this power than Curtis, 
he was far below him in that deep ethical quality which 
took Curtis out of the class of apostles of culture and 
bade him live his whole life through in stern self-denial 
and in sacred warfare. His busy life began in a protest 
which, tho it took him into the fantastic illusions of 
Brook Farm, cemented his association with the most 
brilliant company of prophets this country has ever 
known. He broke with the Puritan theology, but never 
with the Puritan ethics ; and tho his ideals of life were 
far enough from those of Quaker simplicity, he is prob- 

_ ably the one best example to redeem the State where he 
‘ was born from the reproach: What bright name has 
Roger Williams’s Rhode Island to show for itself on the 
roll of latter-day reformers? 

He did not possess great constructive, commanding or 
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original gifts ; but the endowments that were lavished on 
him were so many, so varied, so fich and so useful in 
the ends to which he applied them, that his friends may 
well decline to inquire what other gifts and endowments 
he might have had to make their loss greater than it is. 

There were two lines of power in Curtis which lay 
close together and acted in happy combination, but 

which must be looked on as wholly distinct in 
accounting for the impression he made. One was 
the art nature in which he shared, with its marvel- 
ous power to give charm, finish and fascination 
to all he touched,and to build high and large pleasure- 
houses for men to find a noble enjoyment in. His best 
literary work came from this side of his mind. There 
is nothing in ‘‘ Prue and I,” the ‘‘ Potiphar Papers” or 
the ‘“‘ Howadji in Syria ” to brace the intellectual or even 
the moral man. They lie on the plane of art whose end 
isto delight, amuse and give the pleasure that lies in 
coming under the charm of genius. Curtis undoubtedly 
possessed great power in this direction, and possessed it 
unabated to the last. Some believed while he lived, and 
others have said since he died, that his best work was 
done in this line. It may have been doubtful at one 
time, before his direction was clearly taken, whether it 
would not carry him to a distinctly literary career. 

But there was a deeper and more serious element in 
him which might have been discovered even in the fan- 
tastic escape to Brook Farm. There was a profound 
ethical seriousness in him, which in the end was sure to 
raise him up against the evil that lies in human society, 
aud make him a preacher of political justice and polit- 
ical reform. 

These two qualities never lay apart in Mr. Curtis—one 
the specia] feature of his early, and the other of his later 
life. One did not characterize him as the political editor 
or the organizer of political reform, and the other when 
he wrote for the ‘‘ Easy Chair.” They were not opposite 
sides of his life, flowing apart; he did not abandon the 
one when he took up the other. The two acted together 
in some mysterious law of harmony and proportion, 
which characterized all his work; and gave charm, as 
well as power, to the cadences of his voice, and the 
rhythm of sweet words in which, by some necessity of 
Nature, even his wrath had to utter itself. 

There were men enough in his day to be compared 
with him. There was Phillips, and Everett, with whom 
perhaps the comparison held closer than with others ; 
there was Beecher and Chapin and Gough : with them all 
it would be comparison by contrast. There never was 
one like him ainong them all. We doubt if there ever 
will be. The charm when he spoke and when he wrote, 
of his stately orations and of his lighter play, had in it 
the touch of his distinct individuality, of a bright, lovely 
and irresistible personality, which drew the heart to it. 
He never won like Napoleon par coups de tonnerre ; he 
was never a Jupiter tonans, and he was far more than 
an Apollo; but the sweetness, grace and light.of Apollo 
was in all he did, and gave him that charm which those 
who knew him will never forget and which it will be 
long before we see again. 


- 
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HOW TO MAKE SERMONS INTERESTING. 


THERE are many good people who get tired of sermons. 

Now and then one or another proposes to abolish them, 
They say sermons are long, uninteresting, tiresome, and 
therefore unprofitable. They do not complain that the 
rest of the service is irksome ; they like the singing and 
the responsive reading, and they do not object to the 
prayers ; but the sermon, they say, makes churchgoing 
a heavy duty, and they do not enjoy it. 
In some cases the preachers are atfault. They preach 
too long, and their sermons lack the prime essentials of 
Gospel sermons. But in general it is the hearer, rather 
than the preacher, who is chiefly responsible for a ‘‘ dry” 
time. He goes tochurch to be entertained. He does 
not go eager for instruction, encouragement, direction. 
He does not go hungering and thirsting for spiritual 
truth, with a feeling that he is about to enjoy a great 
privilege ; but he goes because he thinks it is the thing 
to do, and hopes the sermon will be short and will have 
plenty of incident to enliven it. He does not expect 
much, however; and so he does not fix his attention, 
does not concentrate his faculties on the subject, but 
takes a listless attitude. If the sermon contains nothing 
particularly striking he gets little or none of it ; if a story 
or an illustration, humorous or pathetic, pierces his in- 
difference and stirs his attention he comes away with the 
impression that the pastor made one good point to-day. 
Otherwise, his thoughts drift as idly as tho he were 
lying in a hammock at home, with all his mental powers 
relaxed, and nothing to demand his attention. The lit- 
tle he hears of the sermon in this mood rather bores 
him, and he thinks preaching might as well be abol- 
ished. 

The fault is in himself. He expects in the church 
service what he would expect in the opera. The opera 
appeals to his love of music and of the drama, and 
awakens the keenest attention, and conveys the intensest 
delight. He is diverted in spite of business troubles or 
harassing thoughts. He is entertained. When he goes 
to church he wants the preacher to do, in another way, 
what was done at the opera. He expects the preacher 











to conquer his indifference and compel his attention, and 


<== 
interest him without the slightest effort on his part. 
This is very unfair and unreasonable. A few men of 
transcendent genius may be able thus to overcome a 
hearer’s repugnance to mental effort; but the great 
‘majority are without this rare gift. But none of them 
are without the power to interest, as well as instruct, if 
only they have a fair chance. Men do not holda pitcher 
under a fountain bottom side up and expect it to be 
filled. The thirsty do not expect to have their thirst 
satisfied without lifting the cup, or opening their lips or 
swallowing the water. But many persons go to church 
with their cups upside down and complain if they come 
away with them empty; they keep their lips close to- 
gether while the water of life is flowing, and blame the 
preacher because they have a “‘ dry time.” 

A preacher is sometimes criticised as lacking in ear- 
nestness and consecration, when it is the hearer who is 
the deficient one. The pew should be as earnest and con- 
secrated as the pulpit. Why not? If it is the duty of 
the pulpit to proclaim, it is no less the duty of the pew 
to listen. If it is required of the preacher that he come 
not before the people without having his message care- 
fully prepared, it is equally the duty of the hearer that 
he should make ready to hear it with a clear, attentive 
mind and prayerful heart. If hearers would only enter 
the pew with such a preparation they would find that 
ninety-nine sermons out of a hundred are interesting as 
well as instructive. 

Open minds, attent ears, and earnest hearts will be 
likely to hear interesting sermons in all churches, and to 
find, by a little effort, that there are numberless preach- 
ers worth listening to, besides the half-dozen Talmages 
in the world. 
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LABOR STATISTICS AND THE TARIFF. 


POLITICAL circles were treated to a sensation last 
week. It came in the form of a summary of the ninth 
annual report of Labor Commissioner Peck of this 
State. 

Mr. Peck’s summary gives the results of a special in- 
quiry made by him with a view “to establish the truth 
or falsity of the premises taken by the two great politi- 
cal parties of the country ” concerning the effects of the 
Tariff on labor and production. For this purpose he 
took the year ending August 31st, 1890, before the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff became operative, and the year ending 
August 31st, 1891, after the Tariff went into effect. He 
gathered his data from ‘over 6,000 substantial, repre- 
sentative and business firms of this State,” embracing 
sixty-seven industries. He finds as a result, and he cer- 
tifies that his tables “‘ tell their own story simply and 
with absolute truth,” that there was a net increase in 
wages in the year following the enactment of the 
McKinley bill of $6,377,925, and in production of $31,315,- 
130. He gives another table showing that of the sixty- 
eight industries covered by the inquiry 75 per cent. indi- 
cate an increased average in the yearly earnings of em- 
ployés, under the McKinley Tariff. 

The result of this publication was startling. The 
Democratic papers, as soon as they could recover from 
their surprise, began to open fire upon the Democratic 
Labor Commissioner. They accused him of being David 
B. Hill’s man, and asserted that the Senator himself had 
revised the report, and urged its publication with a view 
of injuring the prospects of Mr. Cleveland. When it ap- 
peared that Mr. Peck was originally appointed by Mr. 
Cleveland himself, and that Senator Hill had had noth- 
ing todo with the report, they still insisted that Peck 
had become Hill’s tool, and that anything from Peck’s 
hand was discredited because of its source. One critic 
argued thatit is untrustworthy, because it does not give 
the names of the firms from which the information was 
gathered. This is not fair criticism, because such sta- 
tistics could not be secured, if the names of firms and 
individuals giving them were required for publication. 

All these attacks show deep disturbance and an ap- 
prehension that the cause advocated by the revenue 
planks of the National Democratic platform, whether it 
be called Tariff for revenue only or Free Trade, is serious- 
ly injured in the house of its presumptive friends. Mr. 
Cleveland represents the calamity view of the effects of 
the McKinley Tariff. His speech in Rhode Island, last 
fall, just before the State election, was gloomy indeed, 
in the picture it drew of the present and future uf the 
country under the operation of the ‘‘ Robber” Tariff. 
Anti-Protection Democrats have echoed and re-echoed 
what is appropriately called the ‘‘ calamity cry,” and 
now to have a Democratic Labor Commissioner, of the 
State of Cleveland and Hill, issue a report showing that 
‘The Effect of the Tariff on Labor and Wages” (Mr. 
Peck’s own title) is to increase both products and wages, 
is, to say the least, disheartening. The frantic attempts 
to explain away the significance of the figures are amus- 
ing. Mr. Peck need not, of course, have entered upon 
any inquiry designed to show the effect of the Tari ff 
upon labor and production; but having done so, he was 
not bound to suppress his report because it tended to 
weaken the view taken by his own party. If the facts 
are against the party, it is not Mr. Peck’s fault, as a 
public officer, 

In reply tothe attacks upon him, Mr. Peck says : 

“Tf the report that I have just made had been made to 
suit the occasion and the facts had been distorted, in place 











of being abused and declared incompetent and untrust- 
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worthy as a statistician, I would have been lauded to the 
skies. The final report in regard to the operation of the 
law will be out in three weeks or a month, and it will 
more than prove everything that appeared in the sum- 
mary.” 

Mr. Peck also says that there have been 1,700 fewer 
strikes in the year since the McKinley Tariff became ef- 
fective than in the preceding year : 

“T s-e that Protection is a good thing for the manu- 
facturers, and I know also that the manufacturers would 
not pay higher prices for their labor if it were not for the 
unions. By means of Protection, labor is able to enforce 
the demands that it makes upon the manufacturers. Sup- 
posing, for instance, that I had a shop and paid my men 
$1.25a day and they should strike for higher pay. If the 
market was notin condition toallow me to pay what they 
asked and they would not work any cheaper, I would have 
to close my shop. Manufacturers would not increase the 
wages of their men or reduce the hours of labor unless they 
could afford todo so. Now, my report shows that strikes 
are on the decrease. In the year beginning September Ist, 
1891, there have been in this State 1,700 less strikes than 
there were in the year before. Any one who attempts to 
make political capital out of the troubles at Homestead is 
the poore t sort of demagog. In regard to the attack 
upon my strike statistics, I have a letter from Carroll D. 
Wright commending my strike statistics,and Mr. Wright 
isa man without any bias.”’ 

Senator Hiil’s prophecy that the Free Trade declara- 
tion of the Democra‘ic platform would make every 
mill and factory a Republican campaign headquarters 
is in a fair way to be verified. The comments of the 
Democratic press on the Peck report indicate that the 
‘harmony ” between the Hill and Cleveland factions in 
this State is like that which existed between the Kil 
kenpy cats. 
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THE PLAGUE AT OUR GATES. 


THE cholera is here, not, indeed, in our city or on our 
shores, but inourharbor. It is at our gates, and quaran- 
tine is the only barrier to prevent it from entering them 
and coming into our midst. That it should come to our 
shores was to be expected. That shiploads of immi- 
grants from Hamburg, the great shipping port of North- 
ern E :rope, cou'd arrive from the infected city, without 
bringing it, no one could have expected. Immigrants are 
of the class whoare first to be affected by it. They come 
to Hamburg from places in Russia where it has prevailed, 
and if they do not bring the germs with them to that port, 
they are sure to get them at that port, and so bring them 
to America. Up to Saturday morning three ships had 
arrived in the Lower Bay with cholera cases on board. 
All of them were from Hamburg. The ‘‘ Moravia” had 
twenty-two deaths from the disease on the passage, 
the ‘“Rugia” four, and the ‘‘Normannia” five. 
No cases have developed on the ‘‘ Moravia ’ since her 
arrival, but there are sixteen among the passengers of 
the other ships. All these vessels will be kept at quar- 
antine. and no passengers or cargoes will be landed from 
them until a thorough process of disinfection has been 
applied. and all danger of introducing the disease on 
land is past. 

Our quarantine officers seem to be thoroughly impressed 
with the necessity of the utmost vigilance a: d precau- 
tion. They have ample power, under the State laws, to 
do what is necessary in the way of detention, fumigation 
and prevention; and they know that public opinion 
would visit them with the severest condemnation if by 
any failure of theirs the plague were to be let loose 
among us. The arrival of the pest-ships has produced 
nothing approaching a panic, because of the general 
belief that the quarantine regulations are sufficient, ad- 
ministered by faithful and alert officials, to isolate the 
disease and destroy it in the Lower Bay. 

The President did much to confirm the confidence of 
the public. He held a hurried Cabinet meeting, and 
caused a circular to be issued subjecting all immigrant 
ships toa detention of at least twenty days. This is 
supplementary to and was meant to be in harmony with 
all State quarantine regulatious. It seems not to have 
been so understood, however, by Dr. Jenkins, the chief 
health officer of the State. He announced his inteution 
of proceeding with his duties without regard to the 
action of the President. For any further detention of 
vessels afcer he had passed them, the Federal authori- 
ties, he said, must be held responsible. Tnat is well 
enough ; but at such a time Dr. Jenkins would have 
shown better judgment by suppressing any irritation he 
may feel, and by offering to work in harmony with the 
Federal officials. The public see no reason for any 
jealousy on his part, and heartily applaud the act of the 
President, which has had a marked effect in quieting 

apprehension, by causing the immediate stoppage of 
immigration. The steamship companies cabled their 
agents in Europe to ship no immigrants until further 
notice. This prompt action will greatly lessen the dan- 
ger of infection. 

The chances are still good that we shall escape the 
plague this year. It is getting late in the season, cool 
weather has already setin, and we are fully organized to 
prevent its introduction and spread. It has created 
terrible havoc in Russia, whore its victims are estimated 
at 160,000; it has carried off thousands in Hamburg, and 
it has appeared in many other places. We trust, how- 








SHALL WE SAY, PRESIDENT STRYKER? 


It looks as if the hour for Hamilton College had 
struck, and asif the man forthe hour had appeared. 
The College has had a long tribulation and a high per- 
centage of it to the square yard. 

Tribulation is said to be good for people (if they do not 
have too much of it), and it does not appear to be alto- 
gether lost on colleges. At all events, Hamilton has been 
making good progress in interior recoastruction and de- 
velopment during these years of perplexity. It has con- 
solidated its Faculty, which is a great point. We hope it 
has harmonized the corporate Board of Trustees. It has 
made important gains in endowment and put its finan- 
cial administration on a basis which invites con- 
fidence. It has held its own as to numbers and done a 
good faithful academic work which is much to the credit 
of the weakened and embarrassed Faculty who have 
carried it on with high spirit and no complainings. 

The net result of all is that the college is now ready, 
as it has not been before since Dr. Brown’s resignation. 
for a president, and the very best thing has been done 
in electing Dr. Melancthon Woolsey Stryker, pastor of 
the Fourth Preshyterian Church, of Chicago, to the Presi- 
dency—not the first time, we believe, a Hamilton alum 
nus has been thought of for the place, but the vefy first 
time in the whole history of the college when there was 
a good prospect of having one of its own graduates for 
President. 

This choice is a good one, so good that it stirs enthu- 
siasm, and so much enthusiasm that Dr. Stryker wiil 
And it hard work to decline, even should he wish to do 
so, as we do not believe he will, or should all his church 
combine to hold him where he is, as we have no doubt 
they have already done. 

We say this with our eye on the situation just as it is. 
If Hamilton College were setting up for a university to 
rival its close neighbor, Cornell, or its more distant 
neighbors, Harvard and Yale, and all that, we should 
not think it worth while for Dr. Stryker to take it, nor 
for any other good man; but a college is a different 
thing and presents attractions which, in this case, are 
very strong. 

There has been such a racket about universities ard 
university courses that most people seem to have forgot- 
ten that there is any place or function left for simple 
colleges, or that a man could really be educated and 
trained in the very best manner at such acollege. The 
President of Bowdvin is the exceptional man who 
clearly sees and boldly says that we need simple colleges 
as well as universities, need more of them, and need 
them kept up to high standards, well endowed, well 
officered, and continuing to turn out men trained on the 
solid, simple and approved methods which have worked 
so well in the past. 

Now, this is precisely why we feel the interest we do 
in Hamilton, and are so anxious to see Dr. Stryker its 
President. Not because we think there is a chance to 
make a university of it, and that Dr. Stryker is the mau 
to effect the transformation ; but because there is no 
chance there for a university at all, and the best po-sible 
chance to build up a snug, complete and first-rate college, 
with ample facilities for thorough discipline in philoso- 
phy and the arts. A university is, after all, nothing 
more than an accretion of colleges; but the colleges which 
compose it have to be specialized and limited to the 
particular work they are called on to do. Simple col- 
leges, like Hamilton and Dartmouth, not to extend the 
honorable list, are not specialized or limited in this way. 
There is less rut and routine in them, and an academic 
freedom which has its advantages, and great ones too, 
especially for the academic discipline which comes be- 
fore professional study. 

The relation between the students and the President 
in such a college is a gain to the student. It gives a 
great teacher like Mark Hopkins his chance to leave his 
mark on the educated men of the country, Much may 
be said for the old notion that a college president should 
teach the senior class in philosophy. It offers too great 
and too good chances to be lost, and the perfect field for 
the realization of this ideal is the simple coll. ge. 

From the practical point of view such colleges 
are more accessible to ordinary students than the 
great universities; and if we are to judge from the 
record made by their graduates in life they have noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. The country is not going to out- 
grow these colleges; they are bound to be more useful 
and more necessary thanever. The further the universi- 
ty system is carried the more stringent becomes the de- 
mand for the siinple college and the more important its 
function in the educational system of the country. 

Hamilton College has a large and powerful alumni, 
We hope they will not remain idle lookers-on in Vienna. 
Their trustees have taken a bold and every way admirable 
step, relying on theirsupport. The endowments of their 
college are small and sadly in need of increase. For the 
first time in ber history Hamilton is calling on her own 
alumni. She asksone of the most distinguished of them 
to make a great personal sacrifice in behalf of the Alma 
Mater. But it takes a generous alumni as well as a de- 
voted faculty to make a good college, and, after all, the 
question whether a man is proud of his college or not 
has a close connection with the other question whether 





ever, that its race is nearly run. 





Editorial Ustes. 


“Mrs. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS-WARD contributes this 
week a notable article on the Borden murder case in Fall 
River, Mass., under the title of ‘Justice in the Dark”; 
Dr. George F. Pentecost, under the familiar heading, “‘ In- 
dian Notes,” gives an estimate of the forces of Christian- 
ity in India; Bishop Tanner writes earnestly concerning 
the President’s power to protect individuals in the exercise 
of their rights as citizens—an article that is especially 
appropriate for the colored voters just now; Professor 
Bernard, of Trinity College, Dublin, contributes an able 
and interesting article on the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body; Francis Hewitt, Chairman of the British 
Press Association, describes some of Joseph Arch’s polit - 
ical meetings: we print Dr. Jacobus’s fourth paper con- 
cerning the Himalaya Mountains—an article that every- 
body will want to read; Wm. Arch. McClean gives a sketch 
of the skeleton —Nicotine—which is to be found in so many 
domestic closets; Prof. George T. Ladd, of Yale Univer- 
sity, opens a series of articles on the political, religious 
and educational condition of Japan. The article in the 
Fine Arts Department is contributed by Lina Eppendorff. 
Mr. Wm. H. Hale reports the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Mrs. H. E. 
Monroe writes of a new movement in public schools, and 
Mr. Stevenson gives us a budget of musical matters. The 
stories are by May Kelsey Champion, James Buckham 
and Nellie Nelson Amsden. The poems are by Maurice 
Thompson, John B. Tabb, Wm. H. Hayne, Chas. Knowles 
Bolton, Margaret Crosby and F. L. Ward. In the Farm 
and Garden Department are seasonable articles on various 
agricultural topics. In the Religious Department the 
essential contents of another Census Bulletin, giving the 
statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church, are printed 
with an article-on the Mills revival in California. The 
editorial departments are complete as usual. 





WE give in our religious columns this week the statis- 
tics, gathered by the Census Office, of the Methodist Epi:- 
copal Church, with the historical and explanatory intro 
duction, as printed in the Census Bulletin. Our readers 
understand, of course, that the statistics given in the 
Census Bulletin are given in detail by counties, both by 
States and Conferences. We give only the summaries by 
States and Conferences. This is the largest body yet re- 
ported by the Census Office except the Roman Catholic 
Cbhurch,which has six and a quarter million communicants. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church which, it must be re- 
membered, is only one of a large number of Methodist 
organizations in this country, has nearly two and a quar- 
ter million communicants, with church property valued in 
the aggregate at $96,723,000. This is exclusive of the value 
of parsonages. I[t embraces only churches and chapels and 
the ground on which they stand, together with their fur- 
niture. It appears that the 25,861 church organizations, or 
congregations, have 22,844 church edifices, with a total seat- 
ing capacity of 6,302,708. Accommodations are provided 
for upward of 275,000 other persons in halls, schooihouses 
and other buildings used for religious worship. One of 
the tables shows that this Church has a very large work 
among the Germans. This work is organized into eight 
annual conferences and two mission conferences. The 
number of communicants is upward of 57,000, and the 
value of the church property is $3,123,000. There are also 
17.820 communicants among the Scandinavians, including 
the Swedi<h, Danish and Norwegian populations. Con- 
nected with the Spanish mission are 1,475 communicants. 
We are not surprised to learn that the Church is repre- 
sented in all the States and Territories, altho it has not as 
strong a hold in many of the Southern States as the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. In Lilinois, Indiana, Kan- 
-as, New York, Ohio, Pennsylva’.ia anda number of other 
States it has organizations in everycounty. Other Census 
Bulletins are likely to appear in quick succession, giving 
the returns of the Protestant Episcopal, Congregational 
and other denominations. 


JupGE IsAAc H. MAYNARD has published a letter declin- 
ing to be the Democratic candidate ior Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals of this State. There are few, probably, 
to regret it He was discredited, it will be remembered, 
by the iesult of the inquiry, conducted by the Committee 
of the Bar Association, into his action in connection with 
the theft of the Senatorial seats, last December. He has 
done nothing to vindicate his integrity in that connection, 
and his appointment to be Associate Judge of the Court of 
Appeals by Governor Flower, in face of his action in the 
Senatorial cases, was almost scandalous. Judge Maynard, 
in his letter of declination of the proffer of the Democratic 
nomination to be Chief Judge, makes the point that if the 
selection is to be made from the bench, an older member 
than himself should be chosen. He closes his letter thus: 


** There is no branch of the Government service where the public 
good more imperatively requires the prompt recognition of faith- 
ful and conscientious devotion to the discharge of official duties 
than in the judiciary, and none where purely partisan or personal 
considerations should have less weight in 1etermining the choice 
of candidates. Iam not willing to place myself in the attitude of 
seeKing an unde preferment, and I have therefore to request that 
my name shall not be considered by your committee in making a 
nomination for the place.” 


The public will be fully in accord with this expression, 





he has reason to be proud of himself. 


and will gladly allow Judge Maynard to have his way. 
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Mr. CLEVELAND’s associate on the Democratic ticket is 
telling the South what a terrible thing the ‘‘ Force” bill 
would be. He goes over the history of the period of recon- 
struction and says the question is whether these “ horrors ”’ 
shall again be forced upon the South. He said recently in 
Missouri : 

“If you desire the enactment of the Force bill, cast your vote 

for the Republicon candidates ; but if you desire the peace that 
comes from good government, then let me say to you that your 
only place is among the ranks of the Democratic Party.” 
“Good Government,” it seems, in his conception is some- 
thing akin to the Mississippi plan, where all the whites are 
allowed to vote and nearly all the blacks practically dis- 
franchised. When election inspectors in Jersey City stuffed 
the bailot-boxes and perpetrated glaring frauds we did not 
call it “good government.” We call that good govern- 
ment which put those scoundrels in the penitentiary and 
State-prison. Mr. Stevenson went on to say : 

“The evils the Force bill would bring upon you would find their 
counterpart only in those through which you have already 
passed. As you all know, the Force bill isaimed especially at the 
people of the South. 

“Its purpose is by intimidation to control the election of Repub- 
licans to Congress. This is to be accomplished by substituting 
Federal officers for the election officers provided for by your 
State laws. 

“In other words, the officers you have selected are to be dis- 
placed and their places taken by agents of the party in power.” 

The purpose of the bill is to secure honest elections. The 
candidate for Vice President should know the difference 
between intimidation of dishonest election officials and 
intimidation of honest voters. Dishonesty ought to be 
intimidated. 


THE Book Committee, as it is called, which in the inter- 
im of the General Conference, fills editorial vacancies in 
the Methodist official press, has chosen Dr. Buttz, Presi- 
dent of Drew Theological Seminary, as editor of The 
Methodist Review, in place of Dr. J. W. Mendenhall, de- 
ceased. Dr. Buttzis a gentleman of culture, a fine preach- 
er, an exellent theological professor, and is well ac- 
guainted with current theological and philosophical liter- 
ature; but whether he has eminent editorial qualities such 
as to make him a worthy successor of Dr. Whedon, it is 
not easy tosay. The editorial faculty does not belong to 
all men who are successful in one or more lines of theology 
and literature. But versatility seems to be a character - 
istic of Methodist preachers ; and we are bound to assume 
that the committee, assisted as it was by several bishops, 
made no mistake in electing President Buttz, without his 
knowledge, to the editorship of the Review and to that of 
the books published by the Book Concern. Heisa gradu- 
ate of Princeton, has made a successful president of Drew, 
and isvery popular. If he elects to change hls work he 
will be warmly welcomed to the editorial fraternity. 








WHEN Mr. Gladstone published the names of the 
persons invited to constitute his Cabinet, there 
was a general feeling that an important element 
in his following had beenleft out. The Radicals 
claimed that they had contributed not a little to 
the success of the Liberal Party, and yet there was no pro- 
nounced Radical upon the list. Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Acland were too mild, and there arose a query why Mr. La- 
bouchere was not invited to a seatin the Cabinet. Mr. 
Labouchere himself came out with a statement that it was 
due to the influence of the Queen. While not saying in so 
many words that the Queen stipulated that he should 
not be presented, he claimed that it was in deference to 
her well-known wishes that he was left out. This state- 
ment Mr. Gladstone denied emphatically, taking the whole 
responsibility upon bimself. Mr. Labouchere retorted by 
saying that while he recognized the chivalry of the Pre- 
mier, he was still confident that the Queen was ultimately 
responsible. Tie incident would have little value, for by 
far the greater part of English politicians refuse to take 
the brilliant but erratic editor of Truth too seriously, were 
it not that the Gladstone majority is so small. Undoubt- 
edly there are not a few who would be only too glad to see 
it go to pieces from any cause, and are willing to encour- 
age the ultra-Radicals in pretensions that they themselves 
would be the first to refuse. Mr. Labouchere reaffirms bis 
loyalty to Mr. Gladstone but urges him not to allow Home 
Rule to overbear everything else and crowd out local re- 
forms such as are absolutely necessary. One interesting 
result is a discussion as to the constitutional limits to the 
Queen’s authority in regard to the Cabinet. The general 
impression seems to be that while she has perhaps a right 
to object to some individual member, that is practically 
entirely in the hands of the Premier, who may, if he 
chooses, overrule her objections. 


THE Russian Government has informed the German 
Government that the telegrams published in the Bulga- 
rian p9pers of Sofia, and indicating Russia’s active partici- 
pation in the intrigues against Bulgaria, are forgeries. In 
face of the statement by the Bulgarian Government that 
by the aid of the cipher-key furnished them by Mr. Jacob- 
sohn, they have been enabled to translate messages long 
ago seized and kept on file, but useless without the key, 
and that these messages are of the same general tenor, the 
Russian claim will not secure wide acceptance. We may 
possibly find an explanation of the statement in the fact 
of Premier Stambuloff’s recent visit to Constantinople. 
Not only was he received, but mdst cordially welcomed by 
the Sultan, who gave him a somewhatextended private 
interview. This fact seems to indicate that the Turkish 
Government have practically decided to recognize the ex- 
isting Government at Sofia, and make the best of it as a 
set-off against the intrigues of its powerful neighbor on 
the north. So long as the Sultan is friendly, it matters 
2omparatively little to Stambuloff or Prince Ferdinand 
whether Germany, Austria and France formally recognize 
them or not. Russia, however, felt that she must put in 





‘some sort of a countermove, hence this charge of forgery. 


It is interesting to note how M. Stambuloff comes out of 
every trial of his strength with asurer grip on his posi- 
tion. Only a little while since even the best friends of 
Bulgaria felt that his power was waning, and were won- 
dering who would take his place. Now he appears stronger 
than ever. aa)? 

....The Roman Catholic Church is improving every 
opportunity to impress itself upon the people of Great 
Britain. Elsewhere we note the unusual elaborateness 
of the ceremony of conferring the pallium upon the new 
Scotch Archbishop at Edinburgh, and this week the 
papers bring accounts of a similar effort at scenic effect in 
the ceremony at Brompton Oratory when the Papal dele- 
gate placed on Dr. Vaughan’s neck the circular “fillet of 
wool,” which signifies an archbishop’s subjection to the 
Pope. The last ceremonial investiture in England was 
that of Cardinal Pole in 1556, and as befitting the resump- 
tion of the ceremony after more than four centuries, the 
services were exceptionally impressive. Rarely, it is said, 
has a single pallium been venerated by a larger number of 
assembled prelates, dignitaries and clergy than on this 
occasion, even on the Continent. English Roman Catho- 
lics thus emphasize their fidelity to the authority of the 
Pope. Taken in immediate connection with the decisiori 
in the Bishop of Lincoln case, w2 do not wonder that some 
of the more distinctively Evangelical party look forward 
with somewhat of foreboding, lest the number be increased 
of those who may follow Newman and Manning over the 
narrow bridge by which they passed from the Anglican to 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


.... It is said to be the custom in China for every family 
to have its own physician to whom it paysa regular sala- 
ry so long as the family keep well. As soon as illness ap- 
pears, and so long as it continues, the pay stops. We 
would recommend to the Labor Unions a somewhat similar 
plan suggested in Harper’s Weekly. As matters now stand 
the grand masters, walking delegates, etc., receive large 
salaries, considerably larger than any of the men over 
whose destinies they preside. In case of a strike. the in- 
come of the men stops, but the salaries of the leaders 
keepon. The result is that the whole strain comes upon 
the members of the Unions, who, not only have to support 
themselves and their families, but these leaders. How 
would it do for the rule to apply both ways? If a strike 
is ordered and the pay of the men is stopped, then let the 
pay of the leaders stop until the strikeisover. Weimagine 
there would be fewer strikes, and that those that are start- 
ed would be better managed. 


....Among the finest incidents that his death has 
brought out about Mr. Curtis is the account of his long 
and finally successful effort to pay off the debt of honor 
incurred as special partner of Messrs. Dix & Edwards on 
their bankruptcy. Legally there was no elaim on Mr. 
Curtis; but his high sense of right and bonor kept him 
struggling under the harrow until some time in 1872, when 
from the proceeds of his books and lectures he was able to 
discharge the last cent. While he lived not a word of this 
could be breathed ; but now that he is gone, we can meas- 
ure something of the burden he carried, when we remem- 
ber that it involved him sometimes in as many as one 
hundred lectures a year at ‘‘fifty dollars and expenses,” 
which was then the highest price, and that when the debt 
was paid not another lecture could be had from him for 
love or money. 


....Our contemporary, the Christian at Work, has be- 
come an earnest advocate of what it calls ‘‘compulsory 
arbitratiun’’ in disputes between labor and capital. It 
seems to us that this term, “‘compulsory arbitration ”’ is 
self-contradictory. Arbitration that is compulsory is not 
arbitration at all. Arbitration is an agreement of two or 
more parties to submit matters which they cannot settle to 
a disinterested person or persons for decision. Arbitration 
is an excellent method of settling disputes and should be 
heartily commended; but we do not see how it can be 
forced upon anybody. Such arbitration as that proposed 
by our neighbor would be an invasion, it seems to us, of the 
rights both of employer and employé. 


....Americans abroad are contributing their share toward 
the relief of suffering and the cure and prevention of 
disease. In Persia the Presbyterian medical missionaries 
in Teheran have treated large numbers of patients,and their 
usefulness has been limited only by the means at their dis- 
posal. Not only the Board of Missions but the State De- 
partment have interested themselves in this work and 
expressed their willingness to forward any sums that may 
be committed to them. In Berlin, Dr. Harris Graham, a 
member of the Medical Faculty of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirfit, Syria, now in Germany on his vacation, 
has organized the American medical students into a corps 
of assistants and nurses to render the more efficient aid 
to the city authorities should their assistance be needed. 


....I[t seemsscarcely credible that the Mormons should 
still be able tosecure proselytes in England; yet itis re- 
ported that by means of open-air meetings they are mak- 
ing many converts, especially in North London. So strong- 
ly do some feel about it that a petition was recently pre- 
sented to the London County Council asking that these 
meetings be prohibited. The Council, however, declined 
to interfere. In Virginia the people themselves act. Last 
week they drove the Mormon missionaries out of the coun- 
ty. Thisis the mob method, and ought not to be encour- 
aged. 


....Another batch of ballot-box stuffers were sent from 
Judge Lippincott’s court in Jersey City last week to 
prison for terms of nine months and upward. This makes 
more than sixty election officers who have been brought to 
justice for the frauds committed at the November election 
in 1889. Such a triumph of Jersey justice will be likely to 
have a salutary effect in Hudson County this fall. An 
honest election in November would be a great thing. 








SARATOGA. 


THIs famous watering place continues to flourish. 
While the throng of visitors may not have been quite as 
large as during some years in the past, it has been, on the 
whole, a prosperous season. All the leading hotels and 
boarding houses have been well patronized. During most 
of the time in August they have been crowded. Indeed, it 
may be truthfully affirmed that no other place of resort: in 
the whole nation has been visited this year by so many 
people as Saratoga. The estimated average number during 
the past three months—June, July and August—is fifty 
thousand, embracing, as a whole, the most refined, culti- 
vated, best-known and most wealthy classes, representing 
every section of the country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

No other interior town, or city, or watering place can 
boast of such a numerous crowd of patrons as that named ; 
neither Newport, Bar Harbor, Long Branch, Mahattan 
Beach, Atlantic City, Old Point Comfort, Cape May, or 
any other of the fashionable summer resorts have been 
thus favored—except, perhaps, for a single day or two, 
when Gilmore’s famous brass band, or some show, has 
been the special attraction. 

Saratoga now stands, in the estimation of the people, at 
the front of the places named, and is destined to do so in 
the years to come as in the past. Residents of our large 
towns and cities, most of whose lives are spent near the 
salt water, are learning, by experience, that a real change 
from a salt-water climate on the coast tothe pure air in 
the interior is most to be desired by those in quest of per- 
manent health. A change from a salt-water residence in 
one location to a salt-water residence in another is not the 
change which is required. It is a change without a change, 
and, in a large majority of cases, it is one influenced pure- 
ly by expected social surroundings—such as balls, dinner 
parties and other fashionable entertainments—calling for 
late nights and unhealthy midnight suppers, flirtations 
and amusements of all sorts, to the sacrifice of rest both to 
the mind or body. The best-dressed lady, the finest equi- 
page, the most elaborate dinner party, the latest eligible 
unmarried foreign ‘“ nobleman,” the discussions about rank 
and position, obtaine ior not obtained at the latest ‘‘ swell 
reception” of Banker A. or millionaire Z., are the themes 
which occupy most of the time and thoughts of the dis- 
tinguished madams, bells and beaux in town. In other 
words, the whole round of fashionable city amusements, 
etc., is simply transferred from city high life and idleness 
to country restlessness—tennis ‘‘ exercise’ one day in the 
week, or whenever and as often as a new dress from New 
York or Paris arrives. . 

Now, if life, good health and real rest is of any value, 
present or prospective, if it has more value as some are be- 
ginning—late in life—to think, why not give it the very best 
attention—the first attention, steadily, year after year, to 
the end ? Bonner wisely gives the best attention to all his 
hundred thousand dollar horses ; and it is saidthat if he 
does not in person or by proxy carefully examine every eat 
given them, he comes very near doing so. Neither dust nor 
foul seed, nor musty hay nor other feed—not the very best 
—can be found in his stables. He never allows the 
lobster salad, olive oil, pepper and mustard viands set be 
fore his ‘‘ pure bloods.” He gives his animals rest, sleep, 
regular exercise and nutritious food—and no other. How 
is it with the “superior race”? The less now said about 
that the better. 

But we have not done with Saratoga, or its delicious life 
and health preserving waters,which were never used by the 
people of this nation as freely as now. Their restorative 
qualities are now generally admitted to be of the great- 
est value. They are kept on sale by almost every leading 
druggist and grocer in the country. During our visit 
here we were shown facts from the owners of the leading 
springs, which astonished us. Orders from the most distant 
States and Territories were seldom, if ever, in the most 
prosperous seasons as numerous as now. 

A look into the immense warehouse of the Hathorn 
Spring Company—at the large number of men engaged in 
bottling, packing and shipping the popular and delicious 
waters of this well-known spring—is a sight to behold. 
While in that office a day or two ago the writer saw a per- 
son calling himself a ‘‘newspaper man’ from one of the 
newest and most distant States at the “Far West,” pre- 
senting himself. He took out his pocketbook and paid for 
ashipment of water, ‘“‘in quart bottles,” for himself and 
family, sufficient, one would think, to last six months or a 
year, orevenmore. At the Vichy Spring, where the most 
popular ‘‘table water’ is obtained, the proprietor said: 
““We are five or six days behind in filling our orders. 
With our present force of men,” he said, “we find it impos- 
sible to attend to these orders as fast as we get them: 
They come,” said he, ‘‘from all parts of the country.” 

The leading proprietor and manager of the Geyser Spring 
Company told us that ‘‘last year was the best year the 
Spring ever had’”’—its gain over any previous year was over 
twenty per cent. ‘This year we have been unable,’ he 
said, “to fillour orders promptly. We are now greatly 
behindhand. Our business this year is far ahead of any- 
thing known in the past.’’ The Congress Spring, the 
“‘ Patterson,’ the “ Kissingen,”’ the new ‘‘ Carlsbad,” and 
several other springs are also doing well. The waters of 
all these springs we believe to be most valuable and safe 
to use—always safe, we may say, if used with discretion. 
As a visitor and regular patron of the Springs in Saratoga, 
we declare that they are well and honestly managed, that 
they richly deserve the extensive patronage they are 
now receiving, and that our own experience in using the 
waters of Saratoga for over forty years with continued 
benefit and steadily improving health and a gain in flesh 
during that time of over thirty-five pounds, without a sick 
day, leads uz to recommend most heartily the safest and 
best health-giving medicine we know of —safe in early life, 


safe in middle age, and safe (as we can testify, personally) 
even beyond the age of ‘‘threescore years and a pa 





SakatToGa, August 3°th, 1892. 
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Religions ‘Sutelligence. 


_ 


THE CENSUS OF CHURCHES. 


Tne Census Office has just issued the ninth bulletin of 
Church statistics, containing the returns of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. , 

STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. 





BY HENRY K. CARROLL. 





This bulletin contains the statistics of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


THE METHODISTS. 


Methodism, which counts many branches in Great 
Britain, America and elsewhere, is the result of a move- 
ment begun at Oxford University, England, as early as 
1729, by John and Charles Wesley. Their own account of 
its origin is given in these words : : ? 

“Tn 1729, two young men in England, reading the Bible, 
saw they could not be saved without holiness, followed 
after it, and incited others so todo. In 1737 they saw like- 
wise that men are justified before they are sanctified, but 
still holiness was their object. God then thrust them out 
to raise a holy people.”” 

The Wesleys, with two others, began to meet together at 
Oxford for religious exercises in 1729. In derision they 
were called the “‘Holy Club,” ‘Bible Bigots,” ‘ Metho- 
dists,” etc. The last term was intended to describe their 
methodical habits, and it seems to have been accepted by 
them almost immediately, as the movement they led was 
soon widely known as the Methodist movement. 

John and Charles Wesley and George Whitefield were 
ordained ministers of the Church of England, and it was as 
Church of England clergymen that they began and carried 
forward their stirring evangelistic work. Being excluded as 
preachers of ‘‘new doctrines” from many of the pulpits of 
the Established Church, they held meetings in private 
houses, halls, barns and fields, receiving many converts, who 
were organized into sccieties of worship. As their work 
expanded, they introduced an order of lay preachers and 
established class meeting for the religious care and 
training of members. In 1744 the first conference was 
held, and thereafter Wesley and his helpers met together 
annually. ‘Thus was organized the annual conference, one 
of the distinctive institutions of Methodism. Wesley 
grouped together several appointments and put them in 
charge of one of his helpers. This was the beginning of 
the circuit system. He then conceived the idea of increas- 
ing the efficiency of his preachers by frequent changes in 
their appointments. This is how theitinerancy came into 
existence. The itinerancy is maintained in nearly all the 
branches of Methodism throughout the world, tho it has 
been greatly modified in many cases. 

Tho the Wesleyan movement was a movement within 
the Church of England, and the Wesleys lived and died in 
full ministerial relations with it, serious differences arose 
between the Church and the Methodists. In 1745 John 
Wesley wrote that he was willing to make any concession 
which conscience would permit, in order to live in harmony 
with the clergy of the Established Church; but he could 
not, he said, give up the doctrines he was preaching, dis- 
solve the societies, suppress lay preaching, or cease to 
preach inthe open air. For many years he refused to 
sanction the administration of the sacraments by any 
except those who had been ordained by a bishop in the 
Apostolic Succession, and he himself hesitated to assume 
authority to ordain; but the Bishop of London, having 
refused to ordain ministers for the Methodist societies in 
America, which weré left by the Revolutionary War with- 
out the sacraments, Wesley, in 1784, by the imposition of 
hands, appointed or ordained men and gave them authority 
to ordain others. He ordained Thomas Coke, LL.D., who 
was already a presbyter of the Church of England, to be 
superintendent of the Methodist societies in America, and 
set apart for asimilar purpose Alexander Mather, who had 
not been episcopally ordained. In England Methodism 
continued to be a non-ecclesiastical religious movement 
within the Church of England till after John Wesley’s 
death, March 2d, 1791. In America the separation took 
place several years previous to that event. 

The peculiarities of Methodism are: (1) The probation- 
ary system, by which convefts are received for 6 months 
or more ontrial; if the test results favorably, they are 
then taken into “‘ full connection,” and have all the rights 
and privileges of full members. (2) The class meeting. 
The members and probationers of each church are divided 
into companies called classes, and meet under the care of 
a leader for prayer, testimony, and spiritual examination 
aud advice. (3) Exhorters. Members licensed to hold 
meetings for prayer and exhortation. (4) Local preachers. 
Laymen adjudged to have “gifts, graces, and usefulness ’’ 
sufficient to justify the issuance of a license, subject to 
annual renewal, to preach as occasion offers, without giv- 
ing up their secular business; they may also be ordained 
as deacons and elders. (5) The itinerancy. There are rules 
requiring the bishop or a conference committee to station 
the regular ministersevery year, and limiting the pastoral 
term toa fixed period. In the English Wesleyan Church 
it is3 years; in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States it is 5 years, having been successively 
advanced from 2 to 3 and from 3 to 5. No pastor can 
serve the same church or circuit in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church more than 5 years successively, nor can he be 
returned to it until after the expiration of another period 
of5 years. (6) Presiding elders. In most American Meth- 
odist branches, each annual conference is divided into dis- 
tricts, 2 or more, and a presiding elder placed over each- 
His duty is to travel over his district, preside at quarterly 
conferences in each charge, report to the annual confer- 
ence, and assist the presiding bishop in making out the 
list of appointments each year. His term of office is lim- 
ted in the Methodist Episcopal Church to 6 years. (7) 








Bishops. The Episcopal branches have bishops, elected by 
the General Conference for life. They ordain ministers, 
preside over the annual conferences and at the general 
conference, and station the ministers, with the advice of 
the presiding elders; they are itinerant and general, not 
diocesan, officers. 

Methodism also has a system of conferences: (1) The 
quarterly conference is held 4 times a year in each church. 
It is composed of the pastor, local preachers, trustees, 
stewards, class leaders, and other church officers. (2) The 
annual conference consists of all the itinerant preachers 
(and in some brauches of representatives of the churches) 
within its bounds. It examines the characters of the 
ministers, elects candidates to deacon’s and elder’s orders, 
and transacts various other business. (3) The General Con- 
ference, composed of representatives, clerical and lay, from 
the various annual conferences, meets once in 4 years. It 
is the chief legislative and judicial court. It elects bishops 
and other general officers, creates new conferences, changes 
conference boundaries, and controls the administration of 
the general and benevolent interests of the Church. In 
some branches a district conference is also provided for. It 
is composed of the pastors and representatives of the 
churches of a district, the presiding elder being the chair- 
man. 

In theology, Methodism, excepting the Welsh branch, is 
Arminian. Most of the American branches have adopted 
as their doctrinal symbol, ‘ Articles of Religion,” 25 in 
number, prepared by John Wesley from the 39 articles of 
the Church of England. In common with other Arminian 
bodies, Methodists emphasize the doctrine of the freedom 
of the will and universal atonement, and deny the Calvinis- 
tic ideas of predestination and reprobation. Their more 
distinctive doctrines are those which Wesley revived, re- 
stated, and specially emphasized, namely, (1) present per- 
sonal salvation by faith ; (2) the witness of the Spirit ; (3) 
sanctification. Upon the latter point Wesley taught that 
sanctification is obtainable instantaneously, between justi- 
fication and death, and that it is not ‘‘sinless perfection,” 
but perfection in love, so that those who possess it “ feel no 
sin, nothing but love.” 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Tho Jobn and Charles Wesley crossed the ocean in 1735 
and labored in Georgia, the latter about 1 year, the former 
2 years, the beginnings of Methodism in this country are 
dated from 1766,in New York and Maryland. In that 
year, a Wesleyan local preacher from Ireland, Philip Em- 
bury, gathered a few Methodists in the lower part of New 
York City for regular worship. Robert Strawbridge, like- 
wise a Wesleyan local preacher and Irish immigrant, 
preached to a small number of people in Frederick County, 
Maryland, at about the same time. The first meetings in 
New York were held in Mr. Embury’s house; then they 
were transferred to a sail loft, and in 1768 an edifice was 
erected ata cost of $3,000. This was the first Methodist 
church in the United States. Its site in John Street is still 
occupied by a Methodist edifice. Captain Thomas Webb 
of the British Army was an efficient colaborer with Mr. 
Embury. Mr. John Wesley sent over 2 missionaries in 
1769, Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, to assist in 
the work of establishing Methodism in this country. Seven 
others subsequently arrived. Two became Presbyterians, 
and only one, Francis Asbury, remained through the 
Revolutionary War. 

The first annual conference was held in Philadelphia in 
1773, Thomas Rankin, one of Wesley’s missionaries, pre- 
siding. At the close of 1784 a General Conference met in 
Baltimore, December 24th, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was formally organized. This was in accordance 
with the plan of John Wesley himself. The societies had 
increased, and the number of members had swelled from 
1,160 in 1773 to 14,988, notwithstanding the adverse influ- 
ences of the Revolutionary War; and these societies were 
without an ordained ministry, and consequently without 
the sacraments during the period of the War, the clergy of 
the Church of England, from whom baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper had previously been received, having in 
many cases left their parishes. Representations being 
made to Mr. Wesley concerning the condition of the Meth- 
odist societies, he set apart Dr. Thomas Coke, a presbyter 
of the Church of England, to be superintendent of the so- 
cieties, and sent with him to America Francis Asbury and 
two others, directing him to organize the societies into a 
separate ecclesiastical body, and to have Asbury associated 
with him in the office of superintendent. 

When the conference was assembled in Baltimore, a 
letter from Mr. Wesley was read, stating that he had ‘‘ ap- 
pointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to be joint super- 
intendents over our bretbren iu North America, as’ also 
Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey to act as elders 
among them by baptizing and ministering the Lord’s 
Supper’; that he had prepared a liturgy to be used by the 
traveling preachers ; and that as ‘‘our American brethren 
are now totally disentangled both from the State and from 
the English hierarchy,’ he dared not “entangle them 
again, either with the one or with the other. They are 
now,” he added, “at full liberty simply to follow the 
Scriptures and the Primitive Church.” 

The conference then proceeded to ‘‘form a Methodist 
Episcopal Church,’’ electing both Coke and Asbury as 
superintendents or bishops. Asbury was successfully or- 
dajned deacon, elder, and bishop. The order of worship and 
Articles of Religion prepared by Mr. Wesley were adopted, 
his rules and discipline were revised and accepted, a num- 
ber of preachers were ordained, and the work of the confer- 
ence was completed. The constitution of the Church is 
generally held to consist of the general rules of conduct 
prepared by Mr. Wesley, the Articles of Religion, and six 
Restrictive Rules, limiting the powers of the General Con- 
ference, which is the supreme legislative body and the final 
court. The General Conference elects bishops, who hold 
office for life or during good behavior, and who preside over 





its sessions, but have no vote or veto in its proceedings. 


They are not diocesan, but general and itinerant, visiting 
and presiding over the annual conferences successively, and 

appointing, with the aid and advice of the presiding elders, 

the preachers to the pastorates. 

The progress of Methodism in the new and growing 
nation was extremely rapid. Bishop Asbury (Doctor Coke 

returned after a few years to England), who had large or- 
ganizing and administrative power, was intensely active 
in extending the work as an evangelistic movement. He 

changed his preachers frequently, appointed them to large 
circuits including several appointments, and raised up a 
body of class leaders, exhorters, local and itinerant preach- 
ers, by whom the Gospel was propagated with great success. 
In 1800 Richard Whatcoat was elected to the bishopric, and 
in 1808 William McKendree also, the latter being the first 
native American to occupy that office. In the conference 
of 1808 a plan was adopted providing for a General Confer- 
ence to be composed of delegates elected by the annual 
conferences, and to meet once every four years. In 1812, 
when the first delegated General Conference was held, there 
were upward of 195,000 communicants. In 1872 lay dele- 
gates appeared for the first time in the General Conference. 
Tho the Methodist Episcopal Church has suffered heavy 
losses at various times by secessions and divisions, it has 
grown very rapidly, and is by far the most numerous 
Methodist body in the world. 

It has in this country 102 annual conferences, besides 12 
in mission fields in Europe, Asia, Africa and Mexico, with 
missions in South America, Korea, and other countries. 

It is represented in all the States and Territories, includ- 
ing Alaska and the District of Columbia. In the following 
States it has congregations in every county : 


Number Number 

of counties. of counties. 
Connecticut .........5..0.00. Ds MGs v0 osdseivelscteedectave 16 
ae 3 New Hampshire.............. 10 
RN avin cece ine Siadeeews 102 | New Jersey..........cccccceee 21 
MR Biv cksocpesnsesiseervs OO. sites sin lc ees 60 
DES cad hipewntaacetcecdeke PT io dae ods ves aecawaavdene 88 
ND asia Geen dsecraccceys 106 | Pennsylvania................. 67 
ME Rcnrtdsc: shicuacveceesccva 16-| Rhode Island..........0cse0.. 5 
, | a ee Ml VOR 6 se ccd asics 14 
Massachusetts............... 14 


Of the 2,790 counties in the various States and Territo 
ries, it has organizations in all save 585. This number is 
made up chiefly of counties in the South where confer- 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal Church were not formed 
after 1844, when the division occurred which resulted in 
the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
until the close of the late War. In the States of Alabama. 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia, the Methodist Episcopal Church South isin 
fuller occupancy than the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The total of communicants, including both members 
and probationers (but not itinerant ministers), is 2,240,354. 
The total of organizations is 25,861, and there are 22,844 1-24 
church edifices, with an aggregate seating capacity of 
6,302,708, and a total valuation of $96,723,408. In addition to 
the church edifices, there are 2,873 balls, etc., used as 
places of worship. These have accommodations for 275,444. 
The average seating capacity of the churches is 276, and the 
average value $4,234. 

An examination of the table by States shows that the 
largest number of communicants in any one State is to be 
found in New York, 242,492 ; Ohio comes second, with 240, - 
650; Pennsylvania third, with 222,886 ; Illinois fourth, with 
165,191; and Indiana fifth, with 162,989. There are six 
States in which there are more than 100,000 members, 
and six other States in which the number is more 
than 50,000. In the number of organizations and church 
edifices Ohio leads, and New York stands second. 
Of the 102 annual conferences, not including 11 mis- 
sions, the largest numerically is the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, which is also the oldest. The Philadelphia Con- 
ference reports 61,645 communicants. Tke East Ohio comes 
second, with 59,666 ; the Ohio third, with 58,089; the New 
York East fourth, with 55,724; and the New York fifth, 
with 53,644. There are seven conferences which have 50,000 
and upward each, and thirty which have between 25,000 and 
50,000. 

The lines of these conferences do not correspond with 
those of the States. The New York East Conference, for 
example, includes parts of New York, Connecticut and 
New Jersey : the Troy Conference includes appointments 
in New York, Massachusetts and Vermont: the Wilming- 
ton Conference, in Delaware, Maryland and Virginia; the 
Baltimore Conference, in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and the District of Columbia. The 
conferences are not arranged on a plan similar to that of 
dioceses in the Protestant Episcopal and the Roman Catho- 
lic Churches. Each diocese occupies its own territory ex- 
clusively ; but the same territory in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is often covered by different conferences. For 
example, there are white conferences, in which the English 
language is spoken, and there are German, Swedish and 
other conferences having foreign constituencies, which 
cover parts of the same territory. The Northwest Swedish 
Conference covers portions of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. The Norwegian and Danish 
Conference covers portions of the same territory. So, also, 
do the St. Louis German, the West German, the Northwest 
German, the Chicago German, and the following English- 
speaking conferences: Rock River, St. Louis, Upper Iowa, 
West Nebraska, West Wisconsin, Wisconsin, Northwest 
Indiana, Northwest Iowa, Northwest Kansas, Central 
Illinois, Central Missouri, Des Moines, Detroit, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota and Nebraska. White English 
speaking conferences are also overlapped in many States 
by conferences composed of colored members. 

Following is a table showing the number of organiza- 
tions, edifices, communicants, etc., among the Germans, 
Spaniards and Scandinavians: 
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GERMAN, SPANISH AND SCANDINAVIAN METHODISTS. SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES AND MISSIONS. 
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BY THE REV. J. Q. ADAMS. 
SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES AND MISSIONS. My previous letter gave an account of the work to the 
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boys shall be held wherever he goes. No work he can do 
has in it greater possibilities. 

At the same hour Calvary Church was filled with an 
audience of girls, addressed by Mrs. Mills. In the evening 
all the co-operating churches were closed, and 8,000 people 
were packed in the Pavilion. An overflow meeting of 1,000 
was held in a hall near by, conducted by Mr. Chas. N. 
Crittenton. All the services are remarkable for the num- 
ber of men in attendance, for the quiet, thoughtful atten- 
tion given, and for the plain, searching manner in which 
the truth is presented. Each service thus far is fuller of 
power, and the week that remains will see yet greater 
things. Those who know Mr. Mills’s methods need not be 
told that there is very little emotional excitement, that it 
is marvelously organized, and that he himself hides be- 
hind his message and his Master. Over 4,000 cards have 
been signed, which, making all due allowances for the un- 
decided, indicates large ingatherings for the churches. 
To-morrow meetings will be held all day, and many hun- 
dreds of business houses will be closed during a part of it. 
And all this in San Francisco. Again we say to Eastern 
Christians, Pray for us. 

San FRANCISCO, August ?4th, 1892. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Dr. GEO. F. PENTECOST has accepted the call to the 
pastorate of the Marylebone Presbyterian Church of 
London, England, as successor to the late Rev. Donald 
Frazer, D.D. 


.... The Baptist churches in Wales are holding back from 
association with other Free Churches. The Rev. W. Har- 
ris, President of their Association, in a recent address 
referred to the proposal of federation and declared that they 
could not join in it without being disloyal to conscience 
and to Christ. 


.... The Rock (Church of England), prints a private letter 
from the Bishop of Texas (Protestant Episcopal), urging 
that clergymen come out from England to fill vacancies in 
his district. He calls attention to vacan ies soon to occur 
in Laredo and elsewhere, and mentions one place, Yoakmer, 
a town of 2,500 people, with no resident minister of any 
kind. 








....-The Southern Presbyterians at their last General 
Assembly instructed the Executive Committee to present 
to every child (including all under sixteen years of age), 
who should recite perfectly the shorter Catechism. either a 
pocket Bible or ‘“‘ Kerr’s History of Presbyterianism in 
all Aes,’ as the applicant may elect. It wasalso decided 
to give a copy of the New Testament or ‘‘ Kerr’s Presbyte- 
rianism for the People,” to any child who can recite the 
Introduction to the Shorter Catecnism. 


....The Scottish University Commissioners have, by a 
vote of nine to seven, decided to recommend the abolition 
of the subscription of ecclesiastical tests by the principals 
and professors of the Scotch universities. While not in 
favor of the abolition of theological chairs in the universi- 
ties, which would result in theological teaching being com- 
mitted exclusively to denominational colleges, they are of 
the opinion that the theological professors, like those ir 
other faculties, ought to be relieved of the obligation to 
subscribe to any religious or ecclesiastical formula. 


. .. The Catholic Cathedral, in Edinburgh, was the scene 
of a very impressive ceremony recently, when the enthron- 
ing and conferring of the pallium upon the Most Rev. 
Angus Macdonald. the Catholic Archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s, in Edinburgh, took place. It was the first ceremony 
of the kind in Scotland since the days of Cardinal Beaton, 
who became Archbishop of St. Andrew’s in 1539, and who 
was assassinated in his own castle on May 29th, 1546. 
Several of the English Catholic Bishops and other high 
Church dignitaries were present as well as the Scotch 
Bishops. 


....Among the questions that are to come up for dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the Catholic Archbishops in 
New York in October is this: ‘‘ What shall be done for the 
great body of Catholic children who cannot attend the 
parochial schools ?”’ Some prefer that the question should 
take this form: ‘‘ How far shall the State interfere in 
Catholic schools, and shall it interfere at all?’ thinking 
that thus the discussion would easily become an abstract 
affair. The present form, however, makes it an exceeding- 
ly practicil matter, and compels the line to be drawn 
pretty sharply between the supporters of Archbishop Cor- 
rigan on the one hand and Archbishop Ireland on the 
other. Both parties are to get together before the general 
meeting in order t» discuss the question and enter upon 
the more important gathering fully prepared to maintain 
their position. 


....-The Free Church Congress at Manchester, England, 
will begin on Monday, November 7th, with a sermon by the 
Rev. Principal Edwards, of Bala (Welsh Calvinistic Meth- 
odist). On Tuesday, at the morning session, papers will be 
read by Principal Randles, D.D. (Wesleyan), on ‘‘ The 
Church,” and by Principal Culross, D.D. (Baptist). In the 
afternoon, Principal Reynolds, D.D. (Congregational), will 
discuss ‘‘The Sacraments,’”’ and the Rev. Thomas Sher- 
wood (Methodist New Connexion), ‘‘ The Fellowship.”’ In 
the evening there will be a great public meeting, to be ad- 
dressed by the Rev. C. A. Berry and Drs. Clifford and 
Munro Gibson. The general topic or Wednesday will be, 
“The Influence of the Churches in the Home and Foreign 
Mission Fields,” opened by the Rev. John Smith (Presby- 
terian, Scotland), with a paper on ‘“‘ The Churches and the 
Lapsed Population.”” Mr. Percy Bunting, M.A. (Wesley- 
an), will speak on ‘‘ Town Problems,” the Rev. J. E. Clap- 
ham (Wesleyan), on ‘‘ The Rural Districts,” and the Rev. 
Charles Williams, on ‘‘ Foreign Missi ns.”’ In the evening 
there will be addresses by Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P. (Congre- 
gational), and the Rev. W. J. Townsend (Methodist Free 
Churches). Thursday’s general topic will be “‘ The Influence 





of the Churches on National Life,” with addresses on “ In- 
temperance,” by the Rev. John Smith (Primitive Metho- 
dist); on ‘‘Social Morality,” by the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes (Wesleyan); on ‘Peace and Arbitration,” by Mr. 
T. Snape, M.P. (Wesleyan); on ‘‘ Industrial Questions,” by 
the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers (Congregational). The ses- 
sions will cloce with a. communion service presided over by 
Dr. Maclaren (Baptist). 


.... The Andover Case was reopened September ist. The 
three members of the Board of Visitors, Dr. G. L. Walker, 
of Hartford, Dr. A. H. Quint, of Boston, and Judge Mar- 
shall, of Lowell, were present, as were also nine of the 
twelve members ofthe Board of Trustees. Dr. McKenzie 
isin Europe; Judge Russell was kept away by business, 
and Mr, Taylor isin poor health. Prof. Egbert C. Smyth 
was present in person, with Simeon E. Baldwin; also 
Professors Harris, Hincks and Churchill, who were tried 
conjointly with Professor Smyth, and Professors Moore, 
Taylor and Gulliver. The complainants, Dr.. Wellman 
and Mr. Lanphear, were not represented by legal counsel. 
Mr. Baldwin opened the argument, after some formal pro- 
ceedings, and was followed by Judge Bishop, one of the 
Trustees, on behalf of that body, arguing that the com- 
plainants had nostanding. Aftgr dinner Dr. Wellman and 
Mr. Lanphear made brief addresses. Then there followed 
some discussion between Drs. Walker, Wellman, Vose 
and Fiske, after which the complainants expressed a wish 
to have the matter laid over till after the meeting of the 
Board, as they were not ready. Professor Smyth made 
the closing address, urging immediate action. It was de- 
cided to have the next hearing on Tuesday, September 
6th. 


....The report of the commission having in charge the 
distribution of the funds collected among the Catholic 
churches of this country for work among the Negroes and 
Indians, shows that in five years (1887-1891) the sums col- 
lected have amounted to $359,971.82, and that the disburse- 
ments have been $357,300.02. The largest amount has been 
received from the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, $42,439.66. 
Among the recipients have been: St. Joseph’s Seminary,in 
Baltimore, $25,500; Indian Bureau, Washington, $23,850 ; 
Indian Territory, $10,200; Vancouver’s Island, $9,000; the 
Dioceses and Archdioceses of Richmond, New Orleans, 
Santa Fé, Sioux Falls, Covington, Natchez, New York, 
Baltimore, Savannah, Natchitoches, Galveston, Mobile and 
Charleston have received aid in amounts varying from 
$15,500 to $7,750. Statistics of the Negro mission work 
show 152,692 Catholics among a Negro population of 
6,996,166. The largest numbers are in New Orleans, 80,000; 
Baltimore, 36,000; Natchitoches, 15,000; Louisville, 5,825; 
New York, 3,500. There are 21 churches and 34 priests, 
115 schools and 8,280: pupils. The institutions are, St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Epiphany Apostolic College, two 
orphanages, a foundling asylum, an academy and St. 
Joseph’s Guild at Baltimore ; orphanages at Leavenworth, 
Louisville and New Orleans; an Industrial School at Little 
Rock ; a Home for the Aged at New Orleans, and a Home 
for destitute children at New York. The Indian missions 
show 80,891 Catholics out of a total Indian population of 
249,273. There are 89 churches in the care of 63 priests, and 
78 schools with 4,246 pupils. With only two exceptions 
these missions are in charge of the Jesuits. 








Missions. 


THE Norwegian Missionary Society recently celebrated 
its jubilee in the town of Stavanger. Some two hundred 
ministers and hundreds of lay deputies—commercial men, 
crofters, fishermen and others—as well as delegates from 
foreign societies, especially the London Missionary Society, 
were present. The chief missions of the Society are in 
Madagascar, where it has worked in the most cordial co- 
operation with the London Missionary Society, and in 
Natal. There are thirty missionaries in Madagascar and 
eleven in Natal. The Society’s income last year was 
$128,475. The services covered four days, commencing with 
sermons in the Cathedral on Sunday, one an introductory 
discourse and two addresses, one of them by Pastor Dahle, 
the Secretary of the Society and formerly a missionary in 
Madagascar. The meetings on the following days were 
largely discussions of mission work. Among tie resolutions 
arrived at was a decision to relax, in reference to the mis- 
sionaries, the stringent rubrics of the Lutheran Church, 
and it was decided also to intrust the American auxiliary 
with the work in South Madagascar. A fraternal tele- 
gram was also sent tothe Zulu brethren. One of the most 
impressive services was thatin which several young men 
were ordained to the missionary service. 





.. Bishop Tucker writes from East Africa as follows : 


“T have received letters from Uganda describing the events of 
January 2th. They all go to show that Captains Lugard and 
Williams acted entirely in self-defense. It was apparent that 
the supreme moment had come. A decision had to be made 
whether England, represented by the company and Captain 
Lugard, or the forces of misrule and superstition, were to pre- 
vail. It was evident that a life-or-death struggle was to take 
place. The question Captain Lugard had to decide was whether 
he was toallow himself and the English missionaries to be wiped 
out, or whether he was to fight when attacked with the strongest 
force at his disposal. Like a wise man, he chose the latter alter- 
native, and, in view of the impending battle, he served out to the 
native Protestant party a quantity of arms and ammunition. 
The attack was made by the Roman Catholic party, with the 
result with which you are already acquainted. It seems to me, 
from all 1 can gather from my letters, that Captain Lugard had 
been patient in the extreme. Effort after effort was made to keep 
the peace, and when hostilities were on the point of breaking out 
he seems to have done his utmost to protect the French priests. 
That these men should have been permitted for two years to plot 
against the authority of England and the company in Uganda is, 
to my mind, a scandal, and throws reproach upon our forbear- 
ance. It would not have been tolerated by any other nation 
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-..-The Rev. William Ware Howland, of the Madura 
Mission of the American Board, died August 26th, at Jaffna, 
Ceylon, at the age of seventy-five. Mr. Howland was born 
at West Brookfield, Mass., in 1817, graduated at Amherst 
College in 1841, and at Union Theological Seminary in 
1845. He sailed immediately for India, where he has 
labored in the Madura field ever since. One son, the 
Rev. Samuel Howland, D.D., is President of Jaffna Col- 
lege; another, the Rev. W. M. Howland, a missionary in 
Madura for several years, died in this country in 1877; a 
third son, the Rev. John Howland, is a missionary at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico; and a daughter, Miss Susan R. Howland, is 
principal of a young woman’s seminary in Jaffna, Ceylon. 
Mr. Howland’s last visit to this country was in 1861. 


.. The Missionary Herald contains a plea for a new 
vessel to assist the ‘‘Morning Star” in its work among 
the Pacific Islands. The Rev. Mr. Walkup, who has had 
special care of the Gilbert Islands, says that in the short 
time that the “Star ”’ can be with them onits annual trips 
it is impossible to do the work that should bedone. Be- 
sides, the prevalent calms make it essential that there be 
some steam power. Accordingly there is a call for $5,000 
to build and equip a small vessel, to be furnished with a 
gasoline engine. It is proposed to name it ‘‘ Hiram Bing- 
ham,” in honor of one who has given his life for those peo- 
ple; and who, so far as known, has the rare distinction of 
being the first person to reduce to writing a language 
before unknown, and then to translate into it the whole 
Bible. 


... The Secretary of the North Africa Mission has re- 
cently madea tour through Syria, Palestine and Egypt 
with regard to establishing a work of the mission in that 
section. The special features of work in Syria, as he found 
them, seemed to be the opposition of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, which he considered to be political rather than re- 
ligious, the hatred of various sections of the community for 
one another, and a certain amount of fanatical opposition 
in allcommunities. In Palestine the work seems to be 
hindered by the deadness of Protestantism. The Society 
hopes to commence its work in the Delta, where as yet com- 
paratively little has been done, the mission of the United 
Presbyterian Church of this country being confined more 
especially to Cairo and the upper Nile. 


..Dr. Griffith John writes that an Imperial Edict has 
been issued degrading Chou Han, the leader of the anti- 
foreign and antichristian movement in Hunan. The rea- 
son given by the Government is that he is a sort of mad- 
man hardly responsible for his conduct, but that inas-. 
much as he is an official in a Government office and by his 
wild and insane conduct enabled ill-disposed persons to 
make use of his name and excite the public by fabricated 
stories, he cannot be held guiltless, and is to be cashiered 
forthwith and returned to his home, and kept under the 
strictest supervision of the local authorities, who must not 
allow him to go about and cause trouble. 


...-The United Evangelical Churches of Barmen and 
Elberfeld have been in the habit of holding annual meetings 
under the conduct. of the Committee of the Rhenish Mis- 
sionary Society. At the recent meeting in July, nearly one 
bundred evangelists gathered. There was a general con- 
ference, the chief topic being, ‘‘ What Gain does the Work 
for Foreign Missions bring to Churches and Pastors ?”’ The 
meetings were largely attended and full of interest and 
value. 


Diblical Research. 


In the fourth fascicle of ‘the eighth volume of Von 
Gebhardt and Harnack’s “ Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur,” is a most inter- 
esting investigation, respecting the Greek translation of 
Tertullian’s ‘‘ Apology.’ After showing that Rufinus 
used both the original Latin and the Greek translation, 
that Eusebius did the same, and particularly after com- 
paring the pertinent places with Pliny’s famous letter to 
Trojan respecting the Christians—as excerpted or reported 
by Tertullian, his translator, Eusebius, Syncellus and 
Jerome—Harnack draws the plain conclusion that the 
translation was not the work of Tertullian himself; that 
the translator was a Greek Christian, well versed in his- 
tory, but not in Roman legal technical phrases, tho other- 
wise knowing Latin pretty well; probably—indeed,.quite 
certainly—living before the middle of the third century, 
and, not unlikely, Julius Africanus, writing in Palestine. 
How much this will bear upon the composition of the 
Greek version of “‘ Perpetua and Felicitas,” and how much 
light it will shed upon sundry other Greek bits of early 
Christian literature, can only be seen by further investiga- 
tion. Buta door is opened for most interesting work, and 
possibly for more than commonly interesting results. In 
the same fascicle is an essay by Professor Harnack, entitled 
“ Medicinisches aus der iltesten Kirchengeschichte” (Med- 
icine in the Earliest Church History). This is diffuse, 
stocked with too many familiar quotations where a hint 
would be enough, and interesting as a light magazine arti- 
cle. Still, it is enriched with a few bits from deeper re- 
search that make it almost necessary to be read by the 
scholar. 











--In his ‘“ Pictured Palestine’’ the Rev. James Neil 
describes the El-Kelani order of dervishes as distinguished 
by the carrying of a small stick called the mohjanet. This 
is a staff of almond wood about three feet long, sur- 
mounted by a slightly curved and rather long natural 
cross-piece, or handle, set quite obliquely upon it, and is 
easily recognized as the sacred staff or scepter so often 
seen in Egyptian sculptures held in the right hand ofa 
deity. It is known to Egyptologists as the tam, or the 
koukouphas scepter, from the fact that Horapollo (I, 55) 
thus named the creature whose head the handle of the 
staff resembles—whether a bird (the stork or hoopoe) or an 





under the sun.” 





the present day regarded with much superstitious venera- 


tion. Mohammedans believe that if a dervish strikes the 
ground with his mohjanet several times round the bed of a 
sick man he will recover. When a dervish of this order 
dies his son succeeds him, and this succession is called the 
carrying of the mohjanet. Whence, Mr. Neil asks, “may 
not the false prophets in Elisha’s day have claimed for 
their staves this power to restore life? And may not the 
son of Shaphat, by sending forward Gehazi with his staff 
to lay on the face of the Shunamite’s dead son, have pur- 
posely intended to teach the falsehood and emptiness of 
this superstition ?”’ 


....A writer, Abd el-Masih by name, from Safed, calls 
the attention of The Expository Times to the expression 
found in Judges 12:7, ‘‘and he [Jephthah] was buried in 

one of the cities of Gilead.” The word ari, he says, in 

this passage seems to be a source of difficulty to both Jew- 
ish and Christian interpreters. The Jewish Targumists 
and commentators made it cities of Gilead, and to ac- 
count for the plural they have invented a somewhat ridicu- 
lous story. The A. V. with the R. V., and other modern 
translations supply one of before cities, but without any 
satisfactory ground forso doing. Is it not, he then proceeds 
to ask, more natural to accept ari as the name of a city, 
and to translate thus: ‘And he was buried in ’Ari of 
Gilead ?” An ancient ruin of this name ’Aré exists at the 

present day between Busrd and Suwaidah; and if the 
name of Gilead was extended in the days of the Judges to 
the whole land beyond Jordan, there can be no good ground 
for rejecting this interpretation, provisionally at least, till 
a better is forthcoming. 

..Some time since Prof. Julius Euting, of Stras- 
burg, deciphered a Phenician inscription on the back of 
one of the Graf collection of portraits from coffins discov- 
ered in the Fayyim in Egypt, and found that it was, to all 
appearance, of the third century before Christ. Probably, 
in consequence, the whole series of portraits, and many of 
the textile fabrics, heretofore discovered in the region, 
should have an earlier date. Among the relics are Greek 
biblical papyri of Zachariah 4-14, and part of Malachi, 
of the fourth century, and in a fair state of preservation. 
These formed part of the same book. Mr. Graf proposes 
to sell them tothe highest bidder among museums or li- 
braries. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BATSON, J. D., accepts call to Champlin, Minn. 
CHIPMAN, A., Alfred, Me., accepts call to North Springfield, Vt. 


Det ABOEE, P. T., resigns, at Corry, to accept call to Townville 
enn. 


GILLET, E. H., of Des Moines College, ord., Lohrville, Ia. 
McKEEVER, E. J., Oil City,Penn., accepts call to Greenwich, N.J. 


MORSE, Sirus LIVINGSTONE, assistant pastor Bethel ch., Boston, 
called to Plymouth, Mass. 


PRITCHARD, C. W.., First Baptist ch., Manchester, Ia., resigns. 
RAY, J. M., called to Wilkinsburg, Penn. 
RICE, W1LBuR T., Ashneld, Mass., called to Saybrook, Conn. 


RUNYAN, A. W., San Francisco, Cal., resigns, to take special 
course at University of Chicago. 


SEASHOLES, C. L., last graduating class Hewten Theological 
Institution, accepts call to First ch., Dallas, Tex 


— L. F., Norton, Mass., accepts call to Cresham, 
woes. H. M., Jr., Millertown, N. Y., called to East Smithfield, 
enn. ‘ 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BANISTER, CHARLES D., accepts call to Bellaire, Mich. 
BRECKENRIDGE, WILLiAM W., Palmyra, Wis., resigns. 
DREW, CHARLES E., Crescent City and Onarga, II1., resigns. 
EDMANDS, T. MERRILL, Wadena, called to Park Rapids, Minn. 


a. 7 . W. (Eng. Lutheran), accepts call to Jewell and Lin- 

coln, Ia. 

FERRIER, WItui1AM W., Brooklyn ch., Seattle, accepts call to 
Port Angeles, Wash. 

—— Henry A., North Bridgton, accepts call to Monson, 
Me. 

HALL, GeorGE C., Astoria, Ore., called to Nebraska City, Neb. 


HARRIS, WALDO B., Chesterfield, accepts call to Cong. and 
Pres. churches, Hamilton, I. 
a DAVID, Cannon Falls, accepts call to Elk River, 
inn. 
HERTEL, Arrtuor F., East St. Johnsbury, Vt., resigns. 
a a EDWARD H., Iowa State Univ., accepts call to Per- 
ins, Ia. 
HOYT, FreEpeERIc V., Pilgrim ch., Spokane, Wash., resigns. 
HULETT, James A., Campbell, Minn., accepts call to Winne- 
bago, in. 
JEWETT, Joun E. B., Greenwood, S. C., resigns to accept posi- 
tion as principal of Washburn Seminary and pastor of the 
church in Beaufort, N.C. 


KELL »GG, H. MARTIN, Lebanon, called to Riverton and also 
to West Hartland, Conn. 


KIERNAN, T. L., New Rockford, N. D., resigns. 
LABAREE, Joun C., Randolph, eee. -, resigns. 

LLOYD, Rays R., Geneva, LIL, resigns. 

MARTIN, Joan L., Tyler, accepts call to Swanville, Minn. 


RIGGS, CHARLES B., Bunker Hill, accepis call to Bridge St. 
ch., Streator, Ill. 


ROBBINS, BEnNsON C., Mulliken, accepts call to Maple City and 


Solon, ‘Mich. 


ROGERS, SAMUEL J., Bethany ch., Minneapolis, accepts call to 
Robindale, Minn. 

ROSEWARNER, Jougn T., of the ‘mca Training School, ac- 
cepts call to Clintonville, Wis 

STAAF, Gustar, Sweden, O., antihe call to Fitchburg, Mass. 


STEtEs, EDWARD A., St. Cloud, called to Pacific ch., St. Paul, 
nn. 


THOMAS, WIM A., Alliance, O., called to Kokomo, Ind., 
and Rootstown, 
7g ane. JOHN in him, called to Eastford and 
West Woodstock, Con 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BELDING, J. M., Maryville, Mo., resigns. 
BROWN, J. H., Tunkhannock, resigns, to accept call to Gettys- 


burg, Penn. 
CHRISTENSEN, D. H., © -epts call to Milford, N. Y. 
HICKMAN, Geo. M., Wi <—— Del., called to Second Pres- 
ash. 


byterian ch., Tacoma, 

KRONIN, 8S. M., called t Oc«land -and King’s Creek congrega- 
tions, WJ. 

MILLER, WM., Westminster ch., Des Moines, Ia., resigns. 

ROBINSON, Ww. COURTLAND, Delhi, N. Y., a recent graduate of 
Princeton Sem., called to Clinton, N N.Y: 





animal (the antelope), is not yet determined. It is still to 


WINEGART, N., called to Bloomfield, N, J. 
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Literature study of the physical system. He is care- , est terms of Professor James’s labors, book, but we dare say there are those who 


ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


SULLY’S PSYCHOLOGY.* 


Mr. SULLY enters the field against 
formidable competitors. Within the last 
two years, in addition to an immense 
number of monographs, there have been 
at least three manuals of psychology pub- 
lished in the English language, all of 
which are of distinguished merit. The 
work of Professor Baldwin, of Toronto, 
is perhaps the least famous of these 
works, but it does not follow from this 
that it is in many respects, or upon the 
whole, inferior to the others. Asa text- 
book for students it has, indeed, in our 
opinion, peculiar merits. H6ffding’s 
Psychology, altho in its English form the 
translation of a translation, is marked 
with incomparable qualities of style, and 
surveys the historical development of the 
science with a masterly comprehensive- 
ness that suggests the best work of Lotze. 
For elegance of demonstration and for 
effectiveness of presentation Héffding 
has no superior and is likely to have none. 
Finally Professor James’s great work is a 
masterpiece, not only of genius but also 
of industry. Whatever has been con- 
tributed to the science by previous investi- 
gators has been appreciated by him, and 
these results have been illuminated by the 
brilliancy of. his imagination and made 
attractive by his genial treatment. It is 
surmised that Mr. Sully felt, on the ap- 
pearance of Professor James’s book, that 
he must postpone for a time the appear- 
ance of his own, a decision that would, at 
all events, be creditable to his modesty 
and to his judgment. 

In several particulars the book now 
before us is less attractive than those of 
H6ffding and James. There is nothing 
brilliant either in Mr. Sully’s style or in 
his method. The student is not beguiled 
nto continuing his reading longer than 
he had intended, or fascinated by any 
special charm of treatment. Everything 
is well expressed; we might almost say 
everything is equally well expressed. 
Any one attempting to read rapidly and 
superficially would find that the process 
soon became tedious ; the work is of those 
which Bacon described as needing to be 
chewed and inwardly digested. Never- 
theless, or perhaps more properly on this 
very account, it is a model scientific 
treatise. It is impossible to impart a 
thorough knowledge of a difficult subject 
without requiring exertion on the part of 
the student. There is no royal road to 
geometry or to psychology, and altho 
graces of style may attract the attention 
or even spur it on for a while when it has 
begun to flag, they are, in the long run, 
inferior to clearness of statement and 
logical deficition as means of imparting 
knowledge. Too much brilliancy may 
dazzle the investigator and lead him to 
content himself with a superficial exam- 
ination, while the eye, unwearied with 
excess of light, is penetrating beneath 
the surface. Wedo not mean that ‘the 
dry light of science” requires dryness in 
scientific exposition ; but it is undeniable 
that whatever introduces emotion into 
study tends to a certain extent to color 
the truth. Upon the whole, there is much 
reason for maintaining that Mr. Sully’s 
treatment is the most appropriate fora 
work of such gravity. 

It is impossible to consider at any length 
Mr. Sully’s treatment ef particular topics. 
We note, however, that with characteris- 
tic good sense he avoids attaching an ex- 
cessive importance to physiological psy- 

chology. For him psychology is the sci- 
ence, and physiological investigation is 
one of the departments. For the results 
of these investigations, however, he has 
been on the watch, and he has followed 
them down to the latest reports, so that 
his book may be regarded as su:imariz- 
ing the scienceof psychology asi ow is; 
for Mr. Sully has noted the progres, made 
in all. other directions as well as in the 





* THE HUMAN MIND. A TEXT-BOOK OF PSYCHUL- 
ogy. By JAMES SULLY. In two volumes,’ New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, 1892. 


ful to give credit to all that have made 
contributions to the science, and in some 
cases, as in that of Minsterberg, he seems 
to be too deferential. It involves no dis- 
respect to his achievements, or his abili- 
ties to say that he is still too young for us 
to accept every suggestion that he makes 
as inspired wisdom. Mr. Sully, however, 
altho an admirable scholar, is not, in our 
judgment, a particularly original thinker, 
and is, perhaps, a little prone to be influ- 
enced by the last great refutation. We 
should say, also, that Mr. Sully over-em- 
phasizes the importance of ‘infant psy- 
chology.” We receive no aid here from 
introspection, and the study of the psy- 
chology of children is little more fruitful 
than thatof animals. We cannot but re- 
gard it as absurd to attach any weight to 
what George Sand offers as her recollec- 
tions of her infancy. They belong to 
what may be called the poetry of science. 

In his treatment of the important but 
until recently rather neglected subject of 
pleasure and pain, Mr. Sully has not freed 
himself from the old tendency to identify 
pleasure and pain with the function of the 
whole organism, not limiting them to the 
activity of the organ which is correlated 
with the mental state marked by these 
feelings. This, however, is still an un- 
settled question, and Mr. Sully’s general 
treatment of it is clear and intelligent. 
As to his metaphysical position, he takes 
the ground which Professor James at- 
tempted with little success to occupy— 
that the assumption of an ego, or subject, 
is extra-psychological. Such a concep- 
tion, he thinks, must be in psychology a 
purely formal one. The attempt, how- 
ever, to extrude the subject is almost nec- 
essarily doomed to failure. Tamen usque 
recurret, and we agree with Mr. James 
Ward that we cannot represent psychical 
occurrences except under the form of a 
subject reacting upon certain matter pre- 
sented to it. Much the same crilicism 
applies, in our view, to the assumption 
that a scientific explanation of mental 
phenomena is possible apart from any 
metaphysical presuppositions as to their 
inherent nature. We cannot escape from 
ourselves, and all the observations that we 
can make are our observations and gov- 
erned by the laws of our mental constitu- 
tion. But Mr. Sully very properly points 
out in the chapter upon evolution and 
psychology, that we can never derive a 
fact of consciousness from the nervous 
actions which are its physical substratum. 
The newer cerebral physiology, he cau- 
tions his readers, only enables us to say 
that the organic unity and form of our 
mental life is somehow maintained by tine 
presence of certain nervousarrangements. 

The subject of attention is recognized 
by modern psychologists as of exceptional 
importance; and Mr. Sully gives it an 
especially prominent position and careful 
treatment, regarding it as underlying 
and helping to determine the whole proc- 
ess of mental elaboration. It is present 
from the beginning, and the whole move- 
ment of mental development is deter- 
mined by the co-operation of this factor. 
In truth, however, we may classify men- 
tal phenomena; they are all complex, and 
we meet the difficulty that feeling, intel- 
lect and will are all present at the same 
indivisible moment. As to the problem 


‘of retention, Mr. Sully has little that is 


new to say, both the theory of the Her- 
bartians that sensations persist as psychic- 
al phenomena because the mind is a 
spiritual substance; and the theory that 
sensations persist owing to permanent 
physiological changes, being equally in- 
comprehensible. He does well to warn 
us that in speaking of a “‘ revival,” ‘ re- 
calling,” and so forth of a percept, we 
must bear in mind that our language is 
figurative. What is past is gone, and the 
“revival” is a new consciousness, In 
his treatment of space-perception, Mr. 
Sully follows Berkeley substantially, but 
with many modifications suggested by 
the profound study that the subject has 
received in modern times. He admits, how- 
ever, that the Berkeleyan theory of vision, 
even when modified by recent speculation, 
is only an hypothesis. We find him upon 





this point more satisfactory than Pro- 
fessor James, altho he speaks in the high- 








calling his chapter upon visual perception 
the fullest and ablest discussion of thé 
subject in the English language. As to 
aural perception of distance Mr. Sully is 
less guarded, stating it asa fact thal the 
ear by itself would develop no direct per- 
ception of distance. The perception and 
idea of time receive a noticeably fresh 
and suggestive treatment, into the par- 
ticulars of which we cannot enter. 

Mr. Sully is, perhaps, most at home in 
the presentation of feeling,emotion and 
‘will, which occupies the whole of his sec- 
ond volume. We can refer but briefly to 
one point—the much-debated question of 
free-will—which Mr. Sully examines only 
from a psychological point of view, con- 
sistently with his whole aim. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent him from analyzing, 
in a masterly way, our ‘‘ consciousnness 
of freedom,” which he finds to be devel- 
oped in connection with the whole process 
of the higher and more complex type of 
conation, into which enter deliberation, 
choice and effort. This view, as he says, 
‘manifestly finds a meaning for the 
sense of freedom without abandoning the 
fundamental assumption of a scientitic 
psychology, viz., that all actions, just as 
all other psychical processes, are ulti- 
mately determined by groups of psycho- 
logical conditions.” This view may be 
profitably compared with that of Professor 
Baldwin. We will add only that there 
are a number of useful appendices t> the 
book, as well as convenient references for 
reading. Mr. Sully’s tone is throughout 
excellent, and he writes without bias. His 
volumes are too bulky for use as a text- 
book ; but no teacher of psychology can 
afford to be without them. 
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MINOR FICTION. 


Nakoma, by the Rev. George Huntington 
(Boston, Congregationaland Sunday School 
Publishing Society, $1.50), is an old-fash- 
ioned frontier Indian story told in a re- 
dundant diction, and not particularly well 
constructed ; still it. has in it what will in- 
terest a certain class of young people 
without doing them any harm. The 
Soul of Lilith, by Marie Corelli (New 
York, Lovell, Coryell & Co.), cannot be 
called a wholesome novel. It deals 
with imaginary people and situations 
which in real life we should avoid with 
care; but the story has its fascination, and 
is not bad enough to be called wicked. 
Life Is Worth Living, and Other Stories. 
By Count Leo Tolstoi, translated from the 
Russian by. Count Narraikow. (New York : 
Charles L. Webster & Co.) These stories 
are crude and bald, effectivein a way. They 
depend for their power upon hysteria and 
jaundice while they assume to teach the 
highest moral lessons. Flying Hill 
Farm, by Sophie Swett (New York, Harper 
& Brothers), will be entertaining for youug 
people. The picturesque tin peddler and 
the lumbering bear are novel features in 
their way, and the story in all its parts is 
bright, engaging and wholesome. 
Amethyst, by Christabel R. Coleridge (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co.), belongs to the 
“school” of lachrymose fiction beloved of 
hysterical women. The heroine is a good 
girl who suffers all manner of evils, and in 
the end is left disconsolate. The story isa 
conventional one of English society on the 
seamy side. The Fate of Fenella, by 
Helen Mathers and twenty-two other well- 
known authors (New York, Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, $1.00), is a literary freak, 
and as such is interesting; but its moral 
tone is low, its subject off color, and its 
style of the crazy-quilt order. If this is a 
fair example of a composite novel, we do 
not care to see any more of the sort. Itis 
at its best a specimen of literary fooling. 
Slaves of the Saw-Dust, by Amye 
Reade (New York, Hovenden Company, 
$1.00), has for its object the exposure of the 
cruelties perpetrated upon children trained 
by force for the business of performing in 
the circus. The story is avowedly a true 
one—taken from life. If it is, then the 
strong hand of the law ought to interpose 
in behalf of tender babes laid upon the rack 
of tortare to be strained into the mold of 
circus requirements. We doubt, however, 
the effecting of any good through a story 
like the present one. Born of Flame, 
by Margaret E. Peeke (Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, $1.25), is called a 
Rosicrucian story on the title-page, and in 
her preface the author attempts to prepare 
the reader for a great deal of mystery. We 
have not found much of interest in the 





























will peruse it with great pleasure. Tosuch 
readers we commend Born of Flame, with 
all its mysteries. “Ground Arms!’ 
The Story of a Life, by Bertha yon Sutt- 
ner, translated from the German by Alice 
Asbury Abbott (Chicago, A. C. McClurg & 
Co, $1.00), is a fair translation of a story of 
considerable merit, which has for its aim 





-the advancement of women to the plane of 


higher education. The atmosphere of the 
story and its structure and substance are 
German, and, either in the translation or 
in the spirit of the original, it falls short of 
any direct appeal to American taste and 
sympathy. It is well worth reading, how- 
ever, for the earnestness and breadth of its 
purpose and for its striking pictures of 
life. The Sinner’s Comedy, by John 
Oliver Hobbes (New York, Cassell Publish- 
ing Co., 50 cents), comes as No. 14 in the 
““Unknown Library” series, and it is one of 
the most entertaining, if not the very best 
story of them all. We have enjoyed read- 
ing it, not-for any special merit in 
the telling, tho it is well tuld, nor for 
the touch of novelty it possesses, but 








for its story and nothing else. 
Bryan’s Home, by Fanny E. New- 
berry (Boston, Congregational Sunday 


School and Publishing Society. $1.50), comes 
to more than the average Sunday-school 
story. Theauthor has imbued it with a 
warm, healthful spirit, and made it fra 

grant of a rich human kindness. It will 
leave a good impression in young minds. 
——Bristol Bells, by Emma Marshall 
(New York, Macmillan & Co., 75 cents) 

goes right along from first word to last, 
telling a swift story. There is no padding, 
no analysis, no tedious comment; itis a 
tale and nothing more. What is best it ends 
pleasantly and makes the reader feel that 
he has not read in vain.———Marionettes, 
by Julien Gordon (New York, Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co.,$1.00), is a thoroughly bad book, 
bad in its aim, so far asit has any, and bad 
inits substance. It is well written and has 
some dramatic force; but the author evi- 
dently knows nothing of what is sweetest 
and best in human life and character. The 
pictures here presented are striking and 
cleverly drawn, but they. are colored with 
evil.——A Daughter of the South, by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison (New York, Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co., $1.00), with its supplement of 
shorter stories, is a book of pleasing attrac- 
tions. Mrs. Harrison has a way of making 
even commonplace stories more than read- 
able; the charm of her manner is quite in- 
dividual, and she has the gift of taste. 
The One Good Guest, by L. B. Walford (New 
York, Longmans\ Green & Co.,81.00),fills the 
measure of average English fiction. It isa 
thoroughly interesting story, a trifle sen- 
sational, well written, full of life and 
movement, gives us some things to shudder 
over, some surprises, and no end of lively 
conversation. Qn the Rack, by Wil- 
liam C. Hudson (New York, Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co., 50 cents), is added to the 
“Sunshine Series.”’ It is a sensational 
story told in a _ strong, dramatic 
style with plenty of unusual incidents. 
A Voyage of Discovery, by Hamilton 
Aidé (New York, Harper & Bros.), has 
most of the parts and qualities of a first- 
rate society novel; moreover, the author’s 
manner has a reserve and a dignity which 
give the reader a sense of uncommon artis- 
tic solidity. There is nothing great in the 
book, greatness was not aimed atin writing 
it; but there is knowledge of life on every 
page, and the delineations of human nature 
are given with a wholesome caution and a 
worthy restraint. It is long since we read 
a novel which, as a mere picture of manners 
and morals, better filled the proportions of 
excellency. It is “international,” in a 
way, and it draws sharp lines of moral and 
social contrast between America and Eng- 
land, and at the same time strictly avoids 
mere caricature. We point it out as a piece 
of fiction, which is distinguished from the 
mass of ordinary novels by many badges of 
honor. The New Harry and Lucy, by 
Edward E. Hale and Lucretia P. Hale (Bos- 
ton, Roberts Bros., $1.25), proves that good 
grammar and pleasing and profitable writ- 
ing do not always go together. We should 
not like to score a mark against either of 
the authors of this New Harry and Lucy ; 
but do not think that any Harry, especially 
a Boston Harry, should write: ‘In each of 
the large rooms there are one or more of 
these gigantic skeletons,” etc. The Boston 
Harry must be held to the Harvard stand- 
ard. But this is a charming record of con- 
temporary boy and girl life, with a deal of 
interesting filling in by way of moral and 
mental instruction and entertainment. ——- 
Nada, the Lily, by H. Rider Haggard (New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co, $1.00), will 
be read with many a thrill of delight by 
the young people, who care much for wild 
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romance and incidents of savage life. Mr. 
Haggard knows how to make a story won- 
derful ; and we note that his style is im- 
proving, with room for further betterment. 
Nada, theLily,is a Zulu tale; the reader who 
knows his Haggard, can guess the rest. 
Love for an Hour is Love Forever, by 
Amelia E. Barr (New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.25), compares well with the earlier 
stories by the same author. Somewhat 
sensational, cleverly constructed, told with 
considerable power, the narrative and de- 
scriptive parts sparkling with lively ener- 
gy, it is such a fiction as young readers who 
are not too particular will enjoy greatly. 
Wotton Reinfried. B Thomas Carlyle. 
(New York: The Waverly Company. 50 
cents.) It will be hard for the average 
reader who knows his Carlyle to believe 
that this clumsy, ill-printed, ungrammat- 
ical and wholly uninteresting piece of fic- 
tion was actually written by the great 
grumbler. We cannot see anything in it 
to make us believe that Carlyle wrote it. 
It is absolutely unworthy of attention. 
The Story of Dick, by Maj. Gambier 
Parry (New York, Macmillan & Co., $1.00), 
is a very good story for boys, told with 
much cleverness of insight and with pleas- 
ing descriptions of English farm life. Old 
man Yelf, the farmer, is a well-sketched 
character ; and so also is Dick, whose com- 
ing to the Yelf household changed the 
whole atmosphere of it. We recommend 
the story as a charming one. ‘Pushed 
by Unseen Hands, by Helen H. Gardener 
(New York, Commonwealth Co.), is a book 
of short stories written with considerable 
cleverness and force to picture certain well- 
imagined instances of hereditary tendency, 
predetermined fate or uncontrollable natu- 
ral bent. As mere tales, the pieces are 
interesting and in a way entertaining; but 
we do not think them wholesome food for 
young minds. Ina Steamer Chair, and 
Other Shipboard Stories, by Robert Barr 
(New York, Cassell Publishing Co., 50 
cents), contains a baker’s dozen of genuine 
stories told for the stories’ sake. They are 
good of their kind, and their kind is not 
bad. It is a book for a hammock, for ship- 
board, or for a breezy grove overlooking 
the sea. “‘Share and Share Alike,” one of 
the shortest of the stories, is a model of 
swift, ghastly, dramatic, flash-light work. 
By a Himalayan Lake. By an Idle 
Exile. (New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
50 cents.) This is the story of an Euglish 
girl who was going to India to marry her 
lover, a young civilian. On her way she 
met a young Irish captain, Jack Lacy, 
with whom she proceeded to fall in love ; but 
Jim Sherringham, her first love, proves to 
be the best man, and she finally makes her- 
self happy with him. It is an idle story fit 
for a very idle person’s idlest moment. 
Ali for Jack, by Jules Claretie (Chicago, 
Rand, McNally & Co.), is a sensational, 
pathetic romance of Parisian life done into 
the usual style of translations. It has run- 
ning through it a strong strain of genuine 
human life; but some of it is not very nice 
life. It Came to Pass, by Mary Farley 
Sanborn (Boston, Lee & Shepard, 50 cents), 
meets nearly all the requirements of the 
rule in good story making and telling— 
comes near enough it, at least, to satisfy the 
not over-exacting summer reader. 
fresh in spots, bright in streaks,and gently 
engaging most of the time. It gives out 
whiffs of baseball and woods and fields ; it 
has touches of clever patchwork in the 
way of sketches of social mannefs and,upon 
the whole, it is readable in a.tenuous sense. 
.A Covenant with the Dead, by Clara 
Lemore, and Old Dacre’s Darling, by 
Annie Thomas, are Nos. 132 and 133 of 
Lippincott’s ‘“‘Series of Select Novels,” 
in which so many light and charming fic- 
tions have appeared. (Price. 50 cents each.) 
The Cassell Publishing Company have 
issued a paper edition (25 cents) of J. M. Bar- 
rie’s much-read and much-talked of novel, 
A Window in Thrums. Fifty Pounds 
for a Wife, by A. L. Glyn (New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., $1.00), may be described with 
considerable accuracy as a fairly average 
English novel, telling how an aristocratic 
young fellow bought a little girl of her 
brutal so-called father for fifty pounds, in 
order to rescue her from the cruelty of stage 
life, and how he managed to marry her after 
much tribulation ———The Kaleidoscope, 
by Margaret Sidney and eight others, in- 
cluding Mrs. Alden (Pansy), is a sort of cat 
and kitten symposium, a bunch of cat-tales 
which will delight little folk. The 
Mother of the King’s Children, by J. F. 
Cowan (New York, Thomas T. Crowell & 
Co., $1,50), assumes to be “a story of Church 
Blessings through Christian Endeavor’’ and 
it isas entertaining and full of life as that 
sort of stories usually is. It will be read bya 
goodly number of young people with pleas- 
ure and perhaps with profit, A Knight 
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that Smote the Dragon, by Edward A. 
Rand (New York, Hunt and Eaton, 90 
cents), gives in a plain and telling way, the 
story of John B. Gough’s fall into drunk- 
enness, and his triumphantrise. It is a 
book that ought to be in the hands of 
every boy. 
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A History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College. Part II. From the Ionian Revolt 
to the Thirty Years’ Peace, 500-445 B.c. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.25.) 
We sometimes fear that history will never 
again be written under the inspiration of 
the Mases. Amid so much science there is 
no chance fo: Clio. More’s the pity. The 
loss is considerable in such a bistory as this 
before us, which, perhaps, has no other de- 
fect that makes itself felt so distinctly as 
the cold and critical precision of its treat- 
ment of a period which was the cradle of 
the world’s art, poetry and romance. Mr. 
Abbott has, however, this for his excuse, 
that a man who has undertaken to write 
the history of Greece in four not over-large 
volumes has little space to waste on poetry 
and romance, on Pheidias or the Parthenon, 
The stronger and more controlling fact in 
his case is that he belongs to the times he 
lives in, shares their spirit, and is too deeply 
entangled in its realism to waste work on 
dreams and illusions. In his view politics 
comprehends the whole robust life of 
the age; and he devotes himself to this 
aspect of the history, not only as the great- 
er which includes the less, but as the 
greater which carries all the rest with it. 
From this critical point of view Mr. 
Abbott has done his work well, with very 
great independence and self-poise. He nei- 
ther antagonizes Grote, nor does he by any 
means follow him. In writing up a period 
of Greek history, as important as the fifth 
century, B.C., a century which had in it 
Thermopylz, Marathon, Salamis, Aristides, 
Themistocles, Cimon, Ephialtes, Pericles, 
and the great struggle between oligarchy 
and democracy at Athens—such a history to 
be written well must be written by an au- 
thor who knows his facts well enough to 
stand by them, tho they carry him out of 
the common path and sometimes even bring 
him to the point of self-reliance where Mr. 
Abbott is found more than once, of disagree- 
ment with Aristotle himself. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Mr. Abbott’s widest 
difference with Grote relates to the high esti- 
mate he placed on the Athenian democracy, 
of which he constituted himself the special 
defender. Mr. Abbott is far more moderate 
in his encomiums, and in his general and 
special judgments on the period and the men 
who actedinit. The great things in this 
present volume are the Ionian revolt, the 
Persian invasion, the rise and victory of 
democracy at Athens under Pericles, and 
what came of it, with the chapters on Greek 
colonization in Sicily and Magna Grecia. 
The work is the product of a scholarship 
that is both competent and accurate. Mr. 
Abbott never fails in careful, industrious 
scholarship. His grasp on the subject is 
broad and firm. He isupin recent explora: 
tions and theories. His book promises to 
come nearer than any we have in the lan- 
guage to a brief satisfactory history of 
Greece in three volumes. 





The Province of Expression. A Search 
for Principles underlying Adequate Meth- 
ods of developing Dramatic and Oratoric 
Delivery. By S.S. Curry, Ph.D., Instruct- 
or of Elocution in Harvard College, etc. 
(School of Expression, Boston. $2.50.) It 
is the fashion at present to call everything 
elocutionary which is based on the natural 
method, Delsartean. In this sense this 
book belongs in that class and is one of the 
best, excepting Steele Mackay’s lectures, 
perhaps the very best of its class, tho some- 
what portentous in the promised continua- 
tion, andaffected more or less throughout 
by ashade of uncertainty as to where the 
author is coming out. Mr. Curry was, how- 
ever, a pupil of the late Prof. L. B. Monroe, 
who had worked out his entire elocutionary 
system before he heard of Delsarte, and that 
asystem which followed the natural method 
andisinasclos e agreement with Delsarteas 
twosystems could be, which were worked out 
independently, from the same fundamental 
assumptions, on different sides of the world, 
and in circumstances so widely unlike. Mr. 
Monroe came afterward to know of Delsarte 
and had a dream of founding a school in 
connection with him in Boston. Mr. Curry 
has given the whole subject a broad scien- 
tific development, which entitles him to 
speak with authority. He seems to us 
needlessly severeon Dr. Rush. Like all 
systems that have not penetrated the truth 
of things far enough to accept Nature 
frankly, Dv. Rash was obliged to have re- 
course to rules, aud his method, in less com- 
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petent hands, grew more mechanical than 
it was in his own. Nothing would have 
hurt Dr. Rush so much as to be put out of 
the natural school and classed with me- 
chanical teachers. With this remark we 
quote what Dr. Curry says on this subject, 

as containing the keynote of his book (p. 
317): 

“The best teachers of singing have taught for 
years that all noble emotion should be rendered 
by pure tone. The Rush system entirely over- 
looks the subtle modulating of pure tone by 
emotion, which is the fundamental characteris- 
tic of the best expression. To render sorrow 
with an aspirate quality of voice is to degrade it. 
A strong character ever renders sorrow with a 
modulation and softening of pure tone, caused 
by the modulation of the texture of the muscles, 
by the diffusion of emotion. This is the method 
followed by all the best actors of our time. The 
Rush system has come to be known as elocution, 
and has made the name synonymous with the 
substitution of artificial tricks for Nature. Such 
asystem makes the whole art of expression a 
mere matter of mechanical stresses, waves, 
semitones and tremors, and a reading by this 
system is little more than an exhibition of me- 
chanical actions, miscalled signs of emotion. 

“The greatest evil, however, of the whole sys- 

tem, is that it introduces mere rules, founded 
upon a mechanical mode of procedure. The 
whole action of the mind is focused upon the 
modes of execution by the voice, and not upon 
the successive ideas. There is thus a violation 
of the great law of Nature which was formu- 
lated by Comenius, ‘from within, out.’” 
Dr. Curry’s book is more than a protest. It 
emancipates by introducing a new discipline 
which is based on nature, and is therefore 
broad and free, and, more than all, is not 
clogged or impeded by unnatural opera- 
tions. The book has the simplicity which 
characterizes a sound method and leads to 
practical results. From a theoretic point 
of view it is an inspiring study. 


Exposé de Théologie Systématique. Par 
A. Gretillat. Tome Deuxiéme, Propédeu- 
tique IT, Apologétique, Canonique. (Attin- 
ger, Fréres, Neuchatel, Suisse.) M. Gretil- 
lat, the author of this volume, holds the 
chair of theology in the Independent Col- 
lege, or Faculty of Neuchatel. The present 
volume completes an exposition of System- 
atic Theology in four volumes, of which the 
First appeared in 1885, the Third in 1888, the 
Fourth in 1890, and the Second, which com- 
pletes the series, has been reserved to the 
latest moment largely, we should suppose, 
on account of the controversial matter 
which enters into it, and in which the latest 
word has to be considered. The author’s 
position is that of an evangelical liberal, 
and Volume II, which completes the series, 
is devoted to what are at present the 
burning points of evangelical theology—the 
supernatural origin, character and author- 
ity of the Gospel, and the inspiration and 
canonicity of the Scriptures. On all these 
topics the volume possesses great interest. 
Written with that delightful union of log- 
ical precision and graceful vivacity for 
which the French tongue has a capacity 
which makes it the despair of other people, 
the discussion, as it appears in these pages, 
has a »vint, a brilliant claritude and fasci- 
nating simplicity, which surprises, delights 
and even refreshes us as we turn from simi- 
lar discussions in our own English home- 
spun. Not all of this is due to the lan- 
guage, but mainly to the admirable ana- 
lytic order the topics are made to follow. 
The translation of such idiomatic and 
free French writing as we find in this vol- 
ume would amount to the reabsorption of 
the whole text into an English mind and 
its reconstruction in English fashion. We 
will attempt one little passage which, tho 
it will not carry over into English the vi- 
vacity of the original, will show the au- 
thor’s method of reasoning and his general 
position as to the Scriptures. He is con- 
troverting the theory on which the whole 
Gaussenian or mechanical theory of inspi- 
ration rests, that Divine Providence has 
taken into its supervision the traditional 
canon (p. 606) : 

We find ourselves then confronted with two 
contrary theories of canonicity which we may 
call the traditional and the subjective. 

As tothe first [Gaussen’s] the unique and all- 
sufficient criterion is the substantial fact that a 
particular writing is contained in the tradi- 
tional canon of Holy Scripture. Should this 
substantial fact fail to supply all the proof re- 
quired it can be bolstered up with considerations 
drawn from an d priori view of the case; that 
Divine Providence could not suffer the Church 
to be deceived or badly served in the transmis- 
sion of its sacred books; that it has had to watch 
over this sacred deposit to protect it from every 
corrupt or suspicious intrusion; that the preser- 
vation of this volume down through the ages 
amounts to the consecration of the whole and of 
every part; and that thus the traditional canon 
has been transformed as by a specially protect- 
ive providence into a providential canon. 

We do not deny that there is asensein which 
the word providential may be applied to the tra 





ditional canon of Holy Scripture. If the fall of 
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a hair or a sparrow is comprised in the divine 
omniscience and permission, certainly the more 
important events which concern the formation 
and transmission of the canon are also. All this 
may take its place among the proofs of canon- 
icity; but what we deny is that antiquity alone 
is the proof and criterion of canonicity, and that 
we are at liberty tocommence with all the errors 
and abuses which have stained the Christian 
Church in all these eighteen hundred years, and 
say that because God has permitted them in the 
Church or in the world he has, therefore, 
stamped them with approval. 

We contend, in effect, that the theory of a 
providential canon rests on the same principle 
as the theory of Roman Catholicism, that of the 
infallibility of the visible Church; and that a 
Protestant should not be permitted to appeal te 
this principle in support of his doctrine of can- 
onicity when he intends to repudiate it when 
he begins to talk about the Church. 


The Stone, Bronze und Iron Ages. A 
Popular Treatise on Early Archwology. 
By John Hunter-Duvar. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) The almost entire avoidance 
of scientific technicalities makes this a very 
welcome treatise to the general reader, who, 
whatever his school in theology or philoso- 
phy, will find himself able to read it and to 
do so without perpetual collision with 
offensive theories, which are very success- 
fully avoided throughout the whole book. 
In one important respect at least, the 
author’s position is conservative,as we 
understand him. He holds to the more or 
less sudden appearance of the original or 
originals of the human race at the end of 
the post-tertiary period, and denies that the 
line of development had any existence back 
of that period. The studies on which the 
book is based have reference mainly to 
Europe and America, and may, perhaps, be 
said to be defective as regards the important 
light recently thrown on the subject by 
Asiatic and Egyptologic students. Mr. 
Hunter-Duvar, with characteristic modest 
candor, seems to admit this himself, tho he 
seems also to have no very high opinion of 
the results of these studies, except as re- 
lates to the discovery of bronze, which 
he concedes must be traced to an Asiatic 
origin. He seems to us to ascribe too little 
significence to this step in human develop- 
ment, and holds that it was quickly eclipsed 
by the discovery of iron, which he traces to 
a European origin. His position as to the 
relics of fossil man is eminently conserva- 
tive. He denies that they differ greatly in 
structure from existing races, and asserts 
that the few remains of corporeal man which 
have been collected from prehistoric times 
show that even the earliest man possessed 
the capacity for improvement (p. 251). He 
quotes with approval the statement of 
Louis Figuier that 

“ Both the skulls and the bodies of the skeletons 

found in the tombs of the iron age, point to a 
race of men entirely identical with that of our 
own day.” 
The book is characterized with a bold in- 
dependeuce which is most striking in its 
closing chapters. The author’s theory of 
the myth is a marked and very original ex- 
ample. ‘‘ All myth is modern” is the key- 
note of the chapter. The author denies 
both forms of the popular theory that the 
myth was born of an inherent proclivity of 
the human mind to deify the objects of its 
admiration, and the other, that it arose in 
the propensity of rude micds to exaggerate. 
“Untutored mar,’ he asserts.does not “itch 
to deify hisheroes. ‘‘ Cave-dwellers felt no 
need of Lares and Penates.’’ Grotesque im- 
aginings and materializings into shadowy 
divinities,in his opinion, come later and form 
a lower plane of mind. The tendency he 
finds in mental childhood is to clothe “ strik- 
ing qualities or events with vagueness, not to 
impersonate them.’’ He points out as a no- 
table feature of the stone age, that no idols 
have been found among its relics, and in- 
timates, tho he does not commit himself 
to the assertion, that this may indicate that 
the “ idea of an impersonal deity is inher- 
ent in the human breast.”” With hischarac- 
teri-tic avoidance of Egyptological matters 
no question is raised in this discussion of 
early Totemism, tho it would seem to be di- 
rectly in the path ofits subject. The book 
is bold, original, and, tho the production of 
a highly speculative mind, leaves, ou the 
whole, the impression of cautious conserv- 
atism. 


Seventeenth Ceutury Lyrics. Edited by 
George Saintsbury. (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.00.) Mr. Saintsbury has 
made this compilation with skill and taste. 
His prefatory essay at the opening of the 
volume is a model of its kind, and the kind 
is good. Weshould think that every stu 
dent of English poetry would put this book 
in his library as a good one to refer to in 
studying the lyric verse of the seventeenth 
century. A Gift of Love, and Love- 
Greeting for 365 Days, chosen and arranged 








by Rose Porter (New York, Fleming H, 
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Revell, $1.00), is a book of quotations from 
the Bible and other books of prose and 
verse on the sabject of love, so arranged as 
to run day by day throughout the year. 
Che City of the Seven Hills, an lllus- 
trated Poem. By H. Grattan Guinness, 
D.D.. F.R.A.S., F.B.G.S. (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.) It would be 
an outrage against the Muses to call this 
verse poetry ; and it is not, as we view the 
matter, mach less tnan an insult to good 
taste to publish the book at all as litera- 
ture, and yet there isa mighty volume of 
truth between its lids, and its subject is one 
which will not let itself be neglected. Why 
Dr. Gainness: ever chose a metrical form for 
such a discussion as this is beyond guess- 
ing; still the book has an audience that it 
wili reach with its pictures of the Inquisi- 
tion and its rhymes against the Roman 
Catholic Church; this, too, whether the 
author receive royalty on sales or not, 
Moods and Memonies. By Madison 
Cawein. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00.) Mc. Cawein has here brought 
together in a single voiume many of the 
poems contained 1n two of his earlier books 
of verse, ‘“ Blooms of tae Berry ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Triumphof Masic,”’ to which he has added 
@ number of new pieces. We are always 
giad to read what he writes; he is a true 
poet, devoted to his singing, and seems to 
be earnestly bent upon mastering himself 
while securing a perfect contr of bis lyre. 
The melody of his songis rich and sensu- 
ous; what he most needs to avoid is a re- 
dundaucy of odd and unusual adjectives ; 
what he needs to cultivate is a .imple, 
direct English (or American) style of ex- 
pression. He is one of our strongest young 
poets. 


Spanish Institutions of the Southwest. 
By Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D. (Johns Hop- 
kins), Professor of History and Sociology, 
Kansas State University. (Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore. $2.00.) We can attempt 
little more in our notice of this unusual 
piece of work than to give our readers an 
idea of what it is in general scope and 
merit. itis not a restudy of Spanish gen- 
eral history in this hemisphere, nor of Span- 
ish conquest and colonization, but a study 
of Spanish institutions in America ; tho for 
the exposition of his subject the author has 
felt cailed on tostart a long way back and to 
make excursions into collateral auxihary 
topics. In this way he gives us a chapter on 
the Roman origin of Spanish institutions, 
another on the condition of Spain during 
the conquest and settlement of America, a 
third on Spanish colonization, and a fourth 
on events in New Spain prior to the settle- 
ment of Alta California. We then come to 
the First Settlements in Alta California, 
The Mission System, Spanish Colonial Mu- 
nicipalities, Presidios and Presidial Towns, 
The Social Condition of the Indians, The 
Land Question, and a variety of other topics 
of high importance and interest. Tae 
sources from which the author has drawn 
his matter are numerous, but probably 
none among them has yielded more than 
the volames of Hubert Howe Bancroft. A 
large use has veen made of heliotype illus- 
trations, and wita the finest effect. They 
give an impression of the nature of the 
Spanish works and institutions which 
could not be made as well by any amount 
of vivid description. The marks left on 
American institutions by the English and 
the French have been much studied and 
much written on. The merit of Professor 
Blackmar’s book lies in his having defined 
for his treatment the comparatively 
neglected field of Spanish-American insti- 
tutions. He has brought together from 
many sources widely apart the scattered 
information we have on these subjects, 
given it a systematic form, and exhibited it 
in logical relations with the history to 
whicn it belongs. To Calitornian history 
this method of treatment gives a unity and 
interest wuich is sadly lacking to. the ordi- 
hary presentations We should-say that 
this book would henceforth be indispensa- 
ble to every intelligent Californian or stu- 
dent of that interesting, romantic and pic- 
turesque portion of our common country. 








The English Language and English 
Grammar. An Historical Study of the 
Sources, Development, and Analogies of 
the Language and of the Principles Gov- 
erning tts Usuges, Tllustrated by Copious 
Exumples from Writers of all Periods. 
By Samuei Ramsey. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. $38.50.) This very hand- 

* some octavo bears tne marks of the good 
work of the Knickervocker Press. Tue 
volume is hard to describe. It consists of 
two distinct series of papers, the first on 
language and the laws of linguistic growth 
and formation, ending in a chapter on pro- 
nunciation and spelling. The second series 
consists of ten chapters on English Gram- 
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mar, arranged in systematic order and 
which have more of the character of studies 
in grammar than of chapters in grammar. 
The book is throughout the result of much 
reading and industry combined with a 
good deal of philological ingenuity. The 
book is nowhere exhaustive—not at least 
in the treatment of the larger topics of 
grammar, tho we observe on some minor 
points, such, for example, as English usage 
as to the possessive s following a final sibilant 
it may be said tobe so. It is not in good 
form for systematic study and would seem 
to be intended to take its modest place 
among essays on language and grammar 
rather than to challenge a higher place 
among works of scientific philology. 


The Apology of the Christian Religion, 

Historically regarded with Reference to 

Supernatural Revelation and Redemption. 

By the Rev. James MacGreggor, D.D., 

Columba Church, Oamaru, New Zealand. 

Sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, 

New College, Edinburgh. (Imported by 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; T. and 

T. Clark, Edinburgh. $8.75.) This is a book 
which richly deserves more space than our 

columns afford. The author calls it mod- 
estly a layman’s book. It is this in the 
best sense, and only in that sense. It is not 
an Apology nor an apologetic in the strict 
definition of the word. It contains an argu- 
ment which by its freedom from technical 
refinements and speculative points and its 
dealing with the hard facts of the history 
is eminently fitted to tell with the lay 
mind. In short, it is not a theological argu- 
ment at all, but strictly a secular demon- 
stration. It begins with the study of Chris- 
tianity in the second century, and it passes 
to consider its inner work in the reconstruc- 
tion of human life and character. This 
serves as the basis fur the study in Book II, 
of the evidence Christianity gives of its 
divine origin in its dvcumentary or biblical 
history. 


The Campaign Book of the National Re- 
publican League is a brief and telling pam- 
phiet. What are the Facts? Protection 
and Reciprocity. Illustrated Questions of 
To-day Answeredin One Hundred Graphic 
Studies; Embracing a Century of Ameri- 
cin Politics, Iuiustries and Finances. By 
Fletcher W. Hewes, author of Scribner’s 
Statistical Atlas of the United States, and 
William McKinley, Jr., Chairman of the 
House Committee of Ways and Means, 
Fifty-first Congress, and Governor of Ohio. 
(To be obtained of the National Republican 
League, Henry F. Clark, New York, Pub- 
lisher.) The Introduction is written by 
Governor McKinley. The statistical facts 
and results are vividly shown by graphic 
curves and lines, which interpret them- 
selves quickly to the eye. The topics treat- 
ed are Tariff Rates, Wages and Tariff, 
Prices and the Tariff, Agriculture and the 
fariif, Manufactures and the Tariff, For- 
eign Commerce and the Tariff, Reciprocity, 
Ocean Carriage, Finance, Silver Coinage, 
and Political History. The handbook cov- 
ers the entire ground on which the Presi- 
dential contest turns, and meets every 
possible point with an array of well-ordered 
and well-put statistics. 


Trees: cf the Northern United States. 
Their Study, Description, and Determina- 
tion, for the Use of Schools and Private 
Students. By Austin C. Apgar, Professor 
of Botany in the New Jersey State Normal 
Schvol. (American Book Company, New 
York. 75 cents.) This is an exceedingly use- 
ful as wellas interesting handbook which 
cultivated people of ali classes north of the 
southern boundary of Virginia and Missouri 
would do well to have with them for refer- 
ence. The ordinary method of botanic 
identification is discarded on account of 
the extreme difficulty of applying it to 
trees. The student’s attention is directed 
mainly to the leaves, the wood, the bark, 
which are sufficient in general for his pur- 
pose. The theoretic aspects of the subject 
are presented in the seven brief chapters of 
Part I. The real substance and usefulness 
of the volume as a handbook lies in Parts 
Il and IlII on the pian and models ef tree 
description and the key, classification and 
description of the species. The final chapter 
of Part I, Chapter VII, on the figures to be 
used in botanical description, is important 
as the key tothe understanding and use of 
the book. ; 


We have before us Vol. VII of The Works 
of William Shakespeare, in nine volumes. 
Edited by William Aldis Wright. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $3.00.) This sev- 
enth volume is probably to be the royal 
number in the nine of this magnificent 
edition, as it contains the great plays— 
“Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “Julius Czsar,”’ 
and “Timon of Athens.’’ The notes apply 





strictly to the text, and the various readings 
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of it. The highest critical erudition and 
scholarly pains have been brought to bear 
on the formation of the best possible text, 
and to the production Of an edition which, 
without being in any sense a general com- 
mentary, should approach as near as possi- 
ble the ideal of a reading edition. On that 
score little can be suggested in the way of 
improvement. Where the critical student 
is not satisfied with the reading given in 
the text, he will find all the leading varia- 
tions in the footnotes of the same page. 
The type and press work are unsurpassed 
for beauty, finish, and the superb black ink 
used in the printing. The only improve- 
ment we should suggest in the general fur- 
nishing of the edition is, that a somewhat 
heavier and tougher paper should have been 
used. 

The Old Curiosity Shop and Master 
Humphrey’s Clock and Life and Adven- 
tures of Martin Chuzzlewit are the latest 
numbers published by the Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. of their Repriut of the First Edition of 
Dickens’s Works, with the original 1llustra- 
tions. The attractive feature of this edition 
is the introduction, biographical and biblio- 
graphical, by the distinguished author’s 
son, Charles Dickens the Younger. They 
are published in good form at $1.00 per 
volume. ‘We have before us in three 
volumes an edition of The Diary and Let- 
ters of Madame D’Arblay (Frances Bur- 
ney), with notes by W. C. Ward, and pref- 
aced by Lord Macaulay’s Essay. Theedition 
contains a good portrait of the author in the 
first volume, of General D’Arblay in the 
third, and Stothard’s drawing of George III, 
Queen Charlotte and their family in the 
second. The edition is convenient, and sold 








at the low price of $2.25 the set in plain 
cloth. (Frederick Warne & Co., New York.) 


Five Hundred Books for the Young. A 
Graded and Annotated List. Prepared 
by George E. Hardy, Principal of Grammar 
School No. 82, New York City. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 50cents.) We 
could very easily suggest additions to the 
lists given in this manual, and removals, 
too. Cf course, the list is limited in num- 
ber to five hundred, which is a very short 
list; and being made up by a committee it 
represents the average judgment of a group 
of representative men. On” whole, the 
more we turn it over the bette! ‘we like it; 
and we do particularly like the editor’s re- 
mark that ina family it is far better to be 
ready with a book to offer the young reader 
with a positive and inspiring ‘Do read 
this,” rather than a negative and depressing 
**Don’t read.”’ Positive direction and sug- 
gestion is, no doubt, the secret of successful 
home discipline. It is the good point in the 
theory on which Mr. Hardy’s book rests, 
The graded feature is another good point, 
The classification of books is a third. 


A System of Christian Ethics Based on 
Martensen and Harless. By Revere 
Franklin Weidner, Professor of Theology 
at the Augustana Theological Seminary. 
(G. W. Frederick, Philadelphia.) The title 
to this volume describes exactly what it is. 
In philosophical framework and systematic 
development, it isan abridgment of Marten- 
sen. In Christian development it has 
drawn upon Harless. The result is a book 
that would have been acceptable to neither 
of these teachers. It is not somuch ahand- 
book of ethics as a treatise on the ethical 
aspects of Christianity, which, however, are 
not discussed with very much breadth or 
grasp, while, aside from practical relations, 
the theoretical aspects of ethics are very 
imperfectly handled. 

Walt Whitman. By W. Clarke, M.A. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. 90 cents. 
This is what the author calls an “ exposi- 
tion’ of Whitman’s writings. As such 
things goitis wellenough. The American 
reader will smile at Mr. Clarke’s attempt 
to make a typical bard of American democ- 
racy out of Whitman, and still more will he 
smilesat Mr. Clarke’s characteristically 
English big talk about the crudity of Ameri- 
can culture. ‘Crue we havea few Ameri- 
cans who delight in slavering the ‘‘good 
gray Poet”; but the large body of our best 
thinkers, together with the mass of true 
democratic Americans, do not recognize 
Whitman’s authority. The trend of Ameri- 
ean civilization is not toward Whitman- 
ism. 

Handbook of Prohibition Facts. By 
Wilbur F. Copeland, of The Voice Edito- 
rial Staff. (Funk & Wagnalls Company,New 
York.) This is the briefest possible conden- 
sation of “Prohibition Thunder” in the 
form of statistics of all sorts collected by the 
author in his editorial connection with The 
Voice, and for the most part published in 
that journal. It is now published in system- 
atic form to supply campaign workers 
with what they need in the way of statistical 
equipment. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


...."* At the End of the Rainbow,” a Col- 
orado story by Julia Sabine, is being pub- 
lished by Thomas Whittaker. 


.-T. B. Lippincott Company have ar- 
ranged for the early publication of a new 
story by Amélie Rives, ‘Barbara Dering,” 
a sequel to the very successful “ The Quick 
or the Dead ?’’ by the same author. 


.-Dr. Jas. Morris Whiton will publish, 
through Thos. Whittaker, a new book on 
the Trinity under the title ‘‘ Gloria Patri.” 
It will treat the subject in the spirit of 
modern thought, using the dialog form for 
simplicity of expression. 


..16, Serjeants’-Inn, the house which 
was long inhabited by that master editor 
of the London Times, is for sale. It stands 
a bit back from Fleet Street in Serjeants’- 
Inn, adjoining the Temple. Many a ‘‘fond 
recollection” is associated with that old 
house. 


..Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in 
press, to be, issued very shortly under 
American copyright, a long expected “‘ His- 
tory of Early English Literature,” by the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. The work 
promises to rank at once as one of the 
indispensable volumes in every reference 
library. 


..A new novel by Mrs. J. H. Needell,the 
author of ‘‘ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,”’ is 
tobe published immediately in D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s Town and Country Library. 
The title is ** Passing the Love of Women,” 
and the novel is described as in some re- 
spects the strongest work of this popular 
author. 


....Once again New York’s fashionable 
society quarterly volume, Tales from Town 
Topics, has made its appearance. The tales 
are spicy and the topics inexhaustible. 
Some of the tales skirt along the very edge 
of danger, but a firm hand holds them back 
within the bounds of a wholesome sense of 
propriety. 


..Sir John Lubbock, F. R. S., D. C. L., 
will shortly issue through the Messrs. Mac- 
millian & Co., a work entitled ‘‘ The Beau- 
ties of Nature and the Wonders of the 
World,” uniform with his ‘“‘ Pleasures of 
Life.”? The latter work continues to have 
a steady sale, and its owners will welcome 
this companion volume. 


....** Mr. Fortner’s Marital Claims,” a new 
story by Richard Malcolm Johnston, which 
is accompanied by a few short stories, will be 
the last book in D. Appleton & Co.’s dainty 
Summer Series for the current year. In 
this book Colonel Johnston returns to the 
quaint scenes of Georgia life, which he de- 
scribes with so much humor and pathos. 
Like the other books of the charming Sum- 
mer Series, this volume appears in an orig- 
inal and most attractive dress. 


....Mrs. Molesworth has written a novel 
—not a children’s story—‘‘ Leona.” It is 
published by the Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany, who are also publishers of ‘‘The 
Career of Columbus,’”’ by Charles Elton, 
M.P., intended to be timely, but not 
ephemeral. The same publishers have 
ready “‘Out of the Jaws of Death,” by 
Frank Barrett, author of ‘“‘ The Admirable 
Lady Biddy Fane,” and Mrs. Alexander’s 
new novel, ‘*‘ The Snare of the Fowler.” 


...- The Review of Reviews for September 
is so edited as to remind its readers that 
there are, even in a Presidential year, many 
other topics besides politics that claim a 
share in the general attention. It has a 
full-length portrait of Camille Flamma- 
rion by the side of his telescope in the ob- 
servatory at Juvisy; the ‘‘ Progress of the 
World,” a discussion of Mars and its in- 
habitancy, illustrated with Chiaparelli’s 
map of the surface of Mars, and portraits 
of Professor Holden, of the Lick Observa- 
tory, and others. The ‘‘ Character Sketch” 
of the French Anarchist, Louise Michel, is 
one of Mr. W. T. Stead’s best and most 
readable portrayals. 
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Department of the Tnverior, Us United sates Geo. ‘ portrait, each 75 cents. 
at urve . owe. 
Mincral “Hesou tices of, th the United States. JAPAN IN ART AND INDUSTRY. 
Ca Vv . rf 
Ely, aihiet of ieee & of Mining Statistics With a Glance at Japanese Manners 
an — nolo; x Viil ig ‘ 
eatnn. yf Ae ay EP yonnidaes 7A oa and Customs. A Translated from the 
Twenty-Second, Annual Reportot the Bureau of French of Félix Régamey. By May 
. istics 0! or, Marc ubiic 7 z ~ 7 ¢ s ie 
Document No. is, Si¢xk pp. xxvii, 819. Boe. FRENCH-SHELDON. 12mo, fully illus 
ton: Wright & Potter Printing 'Co., State trated. 
ATenement House Census of Boston. Section v. S 
EA bg een ae and gen (Werming NEW VOLUMES IN THE 
e Twenty-Second annua. eport of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of statistics of Labo: 
By Horace G. Waluin. 944x534, pp. xxvii, 309. HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 
OS BUMG. .n.ccccccccccccse cvccsvccvssesses cece e 
His Life's Magnet. By ‘Theodora Elmslie. 14 Large 12mo, fully illustrated, each, cloth 
25, PP. vi, 344. New York: D. Appleton & extra, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
Fae. Tard and Times of Cotton Mather, D.D., sil 
for, A Boston Minister of Two Cane VII.—_JOHN WYCLIF. Last of the 
wiries Ag0, 1- 663-1728. aa a: Bev. | Schoolmen and First of the English 
Chicago: Congregational Sunday Schooland ae Reformers. By LEWIS SERGEANT. 
u BAERS LAGE 
America: | its Geographical History, 1492-1892. VIII.—_NAPOLEON, WARRIOR AND 
Lectures Delivered ed to Graduate Students “ 
St “the Johns Ho pins University. With a RULER, AND THE MILITARY 
supplemen' en er as e ode. \y eo 
Espiritu Santo of the Spanish Geographers SUPREMACY OF REVOLUTION 
be ne pi? By we © Am e, a ARY FRANCE. By W. O’CONNOR 
le more, 
, The Johns Hopk _* 8 iieamenteine MorgzIis. 
Rhythmical ¢ Gymnastics. Vocal and Physical. *,* Descriptive Fall Lists, Notes on New Books Vol. 
Mary S. Thompson, 734x5, pp. 127. New P 5 
York : Edgars. ETNEL......ecsceceee covveee 100 I,'No. UR praetor pet pone te ae — 





Ready in October. 


THE NEW LAUDES DOMINI. 























The Latest Hymn and Tune Book. 


HE unparalleled success of the Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson’s 
hymn and tune books is well known. Of his ‘Songs for the 
Sanctuary” (1865), ‘‘ Spiritual Songs” (1878), ‘‘ Laudes Domi- 

ni” (1884), and others, more than two millions of copies have been sold. 

With “‘Laudes Domini” he expected to rest, but suggestions came to 
him and were filed away; new tunes appeared ; new wants arose among 
A year ago he began to gather together his material 


the churches. 


with the thought of revising “‘Laudes Domini.” The revision grew 


on his hands,— the publishers made new plates from new type. 
result is THE NEW LAUDES DOMINI, now in press, to appear in 
October. Unquestionably it will be the best all-round hymn and 
tune book ever planned. The congregation having the highest musical 
taste will be satisfied,—the little country church will find its wants 
fully supplied. It is a broad, catholic collection of hymns and music. 
Melodious tunes for young people’s meetings are here,—stately church 
chorals find their place also, and there is nothing in ‘‘ The New Laudes 
Domini” which cannot be sung by the whole congregation. 

Send for terms, sample copies (free to pastors and committees), etc. 


Address The Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 


A NEW LIGH' 








The 


pon ms: MAGIC Lane? NTERNS, and other new features worth 
about. Mention this 


per. 
ow York. 


THG INDEPENDENT. 


His Life’s Magnet. CAS 


By THEODORA ELMSHIE, author of “** The Lit- 
tle Lady of Lavender,” ‘‘A Queen of 
Roses,” etc, No. 100, Town and Coun- 
try Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

This story, which is one of sustained interest and 


ipocenaing power, resents a vivid character stud iy. 
depicted the charming surroundings of Engli 
country life, 


People at Pisgah. 

By EDwIn W. SANBORN. Appletons’ Sum- 
mer Series. 16mo. With novel, specially 
designed cover and ornamented edges, 
50 cents. 


A story full of the charm of the unexpected, cer- 
tain to promote good spirits, and pre-eminently 
adapted to the requirements of summer readers. 


For sale by all booksellers : or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, NEw York. 





HEADQUARTERS 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 
NEW AND OLD. 


THEOLOGS will do well to get our prices 
New Catalogs. 


TIBBALS BOOK CO., 26 Warren St., N. Y. 
sTupy LAW 


7A 











1 HOM In E.. 
SPRA GUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Sonn a, Jr, Seer 
TROIT wieH, 
be WHITNEY BLOCK. 
are using 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS portend. 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..22 Broadway,N.Y. 


wENT DtoT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 2 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., fcr 
the marek rates in all papers. 





















A Choice Gift *." *. " *" *. 
A Grand Family Educator -.: 
A Library in Itself *." *." °. 
; The Standard Authority °.- 





NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 


Successor of the authentic —* 
bridged.” Ten years spent in revisin 1 S 
100 editors employed, over $300,000 
expended. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GET THE BEST. 
ze poe buy my repeats vs neainin fe editions. 
en e' owe a i ne specimen 
— [FULL PR ertet 4 
4 


. & C. MERRIAM co. , Fublishers, 


Springfield, Mass., U. S.A g 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


If you want the best School Desks, the 
best ** Aids to School Discipline,’’ Slated 
Paper, or any other style of Bluck Boards, 
or any other ‘* Tools to Work With” in the 
schoolroom, such as Maps, Globes, Charts 
or Black Boards, the best thing to do is to 
write the J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., for Special Introductory 
Prices on these articles. This firm furnishes 
the best goods at the lowest prices, and will 
take pleasure in answering all inquiries. 
Address the 
J. B. MERWIN ScH: OL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
1104 Pine Street, 

St. Louis Mo 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 
RITCHIE. 
Price, $5,00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 























free, 
es B. am oon «co, Jo-10 Beekman Street, 
Ohheago, 


, TU, L, L. Davis, Manager, 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
By FRANK BARRETT. 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 





By FRANK BARRETT, author of “The Ad- 





mirable Lady Biddy Fane,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 
By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
LEONA. 
A Novel. By Mrs. MOLESworTH, authcr of 


* Carrots,” ** Little Mother Bunch,’’etc., 

etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

By MRS. PARR, Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 

THE SQUIRE. 

A Novel. By Mrs. PARR, author of “‘ Dorothy 

Fox,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

“ The story is a hearty one.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
By MRs. L. T. MEADE. 

OUT OF THE FASHION. 

By L. T. MEADE, author of “ Polly ; a New- 

Fashioned Girl,” “ A Sweet Girl Gradu- 

ate,” *‘ A World of Girls,” ‘‘ The Palace 

Beautiful,’ ete. 1vol.,12mo, with eight 

illustrations, extra cloth, etc., $1.00. 


A TIMELY VOLUME. 
THE CAREER OF COLUMBUS. 


By CHARLES ELTON, M P. With Index, and 
Map iu colors. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 











New Volumes in Cassell's funchine Series 


ZOLA’S GREATEST NOVEL. 
THE DOWNFALL. 





(LA DEBACLE.) 

A Story of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Paper, 50cents. Extracloth, with eight 
illustrations, $1.50. 

“A story of tremendous force. . . . Noneof the 

charges made against most of the autaor’s books can 

rest upon this. Yownfall’isa great book, 


and it ast staid as its author’s masterpiece.”—Ni ew 
York Heral 


= W. H. MALLOCK. 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 





A Novel. By W. H. MALLOCK, author of 
“Ts Life Worth Living ?” etc. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


“Boldly and powerfully | written. One of the 


strongest books of the year. 
By PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON, 
A CHILD OF THE BALL. 





Translated by Mrs. M. J. SERRANO. Paper, 
50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
By N. H. IIOTAITEHKO. 
THE GENERAL’S DAUGHTER. 





By author of “A Russian Priest,” etc. 
Translated by W. GAUSSEN, B.A. Pa- 
per, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
TRANSLATED BY MARY J. SERRANO. 
WAR UNDER WATER. 





1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
The story isin the same vein as that of 
M. Verne. Science plays the leading 
role aud makes the impossible seem per- 
fectly easy of accomplishment, particu- 
larly in the light of recent inventions. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








MUSIC. 








we will send to any address postpaid, one each of 
the following late sheet music pu lications, allow- 


ing 


Privilege of Exchange 
after five days examination, for other music, if any of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money will be re- 
funded. Copies to be exchanged must be in per- 


fect condition, or we will not acceptthem. The 
list is as follows: 

SONCS. 
MY LADY’S WINDOW. Nev. 40 cents. 


THE BiRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamison. 40 cents. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Rasocn. 60 cents, 


PIANO MUSIC. 


BOW KNOT POLKA. Hurm. 50 cents. 
FESTIVAL MARCH. ZEISBERG. 50 cents, 
FELICITE. Borex. 4o cents, 

Complete catalogues furnished free on applica 


e 
Siention this paper. 
——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


tion. 





114 Nassau 8t., New York. 


Rost The John Chureh 
ms Wasash Aver Caicogos |, sp ib- 20m St, New You 


20 (1964) 
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MUSIC FOR 


Cantatas,|/= 


—FOR— 


CHILDREN. 


In PRESS: 
THE TABLES et OR: A CHRISTMAS FOR 
ANTA GLAU 


Text by Kate L. oe Music by Eliz. U. Emer- 
sen. 30 cents, postpaid; $3.00 doz.. not prepaid. A 
very bright cantata; unusually enturvalaing; « sure to 


please. 
REBECCA. 
By D. F. Hodges. Price, 65 cents. Eleven charac- 
ters, requiring one soprano, one mezzo-soprano, one 
contralto, two baritones, four tenors, and two bassos, 
with a mixed chorus. Two hours’ time for perform- 
ance. Full instructions in 
WHO KILLED cock ROBIN? 
A Cantata for school, church or parlor. 
n. 


Ford. Price, 40 cents ; $3.60 per doze: 


NEW FLORA’S FESTIVAL. 
by W.B. Bradbury. gg 40 cents. Additions and 
revisions by J. C. Jobnson. This is a revised edition 
of the well-known “ Flora’ 's Festival,” and contains a 
number of new songs and choruses. 
THE MERRY COMPANY, OR GADET’S PICNIC. 


Intrcducing melodies from the Mikado, The Mascot 
Patience, etc., with other popular airs. Price. 40 


cents. 
SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


A pretty cantata for school exhibitions. It is in- 
structive and simple; no scenery. Price, 25 cents. 


VOIGES OF NATURE. 

Bright and intsroring : one hour in length, Intro- 
duces birds, animals, insects, and flowers, Price, 40 
cents. 

STRANGE VISITORS OR A MEETING OF NATIONS. 

By J. C. Macy. 2% children in the costumes of 
fairies, sing characteristic national songs; a little 
dialogue. Price, 30 cents, or $3.00 per dozen. 


HOUR IN FAIRY LAND. ’ 
Five scenes, very simple; time, one hour and a half. 
(Occhestra parts may be rented, $5.00 per month.) 
Price, 30 cents. 


DAY IN THE WOODS. 
By Gabriel. Excelient music, easy for children, but 
very bright. Some recitations; a charming Cantata. 
Price, 40 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. 


KINGDOM OF MOTHER GOOSE. 
By Mrs. Boardman, in three acts. Price, 25 cents 
2.28 per dozen. 
A. TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Just issued, in three scenes. Price, 30 cents; 
per dozen. 


THE DAIR¥MAID’S SUPPER. 


For church festivals; with music and illustrative 
pictures. Price. 20 cents; $1.80 per dozen. 


THE RAINBOW FESTIVAL. 
Fora fair or church entertainment. in two scenes; 
very pretty tableaux. Price, 20 cents; $180 per dozen. 


Sena for Catalogue of Cantatas for Singing Schools 
and Societies, for Female Voices only, f ale and 
Female Voices, and for Old Folks’ Concerts. Sent free. 


OLIVER DITSON CO,, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & 00. J. E. DITSON & 00. 
867 Broadway, N.Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING. 


Gospel Liymns Nos. 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 

400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 
The John Church Co., | The Biglow & Main Oo., 
74 West 4th St. Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St., New York, 


By 8S. V. R. 


$3.00 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


DIXON’S es 


— Graphite acxnine 3.6 


NCILS. 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not oa. 
iar with them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the mone 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


__ EDUCATION. 


is valuable i rtion to it 

AN ACENCY initence. If it merely hears 

of vacancies and T wo is something, but if it 

tells yen about a pienso he is asked to recommned 
teacher and rec 

you, that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 


Norwalk, Conn. 20th year. Primary, intermediate 
and college preparatory courses. Cateful attention 
to morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, 
incandescent light. gymnasium, Circulars. 


( Ashburton Plac: 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Wea re. y, Oct.5. For circulars 
opens nesda. 
Address a MUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 
































MASSACHUSETTS, BRA 


BRADFORD ACADEMY Y education” ot 


young women.Full corps compete hers. The new 
wing ready a Septem ct , Singie “a 1d double rooms. 
Courses in nd Literature. jar 
course AOR yeh the ad Sept. Mth. 1892. 
Miss ANNIE OHNSON, ? 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, s Principals. 
Apply to Miss ipa’ Cc. ALLEN, Principal. 





PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS ” 
2 aw SHORTHAND 


A high class commercial schoo! affording complete 
RN. 5, for business life, Also 0 French and German. 
8) open all Sor and enrollment 

students, Fallterm begins Monday, Sept. 5th, 1892. 
pplication blanks now ready. Early enrollmend 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce 
ment, Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andres Andrew 
egie 








Carn "s remarkable address on p! 

yen D., Principal and Found 
Toa, May Pe, ace, Ph. ‘ounder, 
Record Building, 917-019 Chestnut 8t., phia, Pa 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








‘September 8, 1899, 








as MAWR COLLEGE 2 
paewe. So . 
Loe Sa 

value 


ae a I 


Program address as above. 





CLASSICAL BC Hook. TOR GIRLS. 
Pri and Ad Meh Rh pa accepted 
Ww and ~. Ota 


Delsarte G 
Sept. 28th. Liza V. NORTH, Principal. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


N gh! te INSTITUTE 
wei ieee a and nd Girls, 


its 39th year Sept. 
Rev. A. H. FLACK AM. cede N.Y. 








M ETTS, W: 
OHN W. DALZELLS PRIVATE 
School f 66 West St.—Prepares for College 
or Scientific ool. ‘Send for Catalogue. 





MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 


Boarding and Dey 1001 FOR, GIRUS 
Removed te 735 Madisen Ave., New Yor 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 
9 East 49th St., N. Y. 
h f 
Mere” manastics Under compete in- 
lent pupils received into princi- 
on application. Re-opens 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


All require four years of with 
Sra. 150 courses of study. ‘Two-thirds of the evades 
elective “year. Unusually extended 
courses in Ph and 
tanical: Fine building equipment. Tu 
ition, $40 a year, and other the ver ‘ 
Opens See cataiogne for exact de- 
scription of work. G. W. SH 5 
Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Graduates easily into leading colleges. Stard- 
~# German’ as poleges. Sixteen 
D 


salaried instru ting six co! 
nasium, literary soci minh: nage — 4 library open 2 yall. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE, ,NXACKONs. 


For Fqeee, Ladies and Genclomen, 
jon. miles from New York. 





loca’ 

Modern a pointments. Pre 

Bu urses. Mu a 

p phe tad i se tga ao An anaes | aids 

Ladies. atalogues by req " 
W. H. BANNIST rn. A.M. 


COLLEGE OF 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Economics, History, Civics, Politics, 
Literature, Languages, Mathematics, 

Sciences, etc. 
Superior Commercial Course opens September 12th. 


Send for Prospectus, 34 Union Square, N. Y, City. 
GEORGE GUNTON, President. 











ys INARY, € I 
x? Ftheat beens Sep Teun Heal thitals bomelien 
thorough, ve. "Four (0 lleges 


represen 
Foouly. nsw Send, for on location. tity 
miles from New York viny. —— re 
cular. Rev. JAMES M. 


— MISSES ELY’S 
BANDING AMD, DAT SANODL. FBR, gIm\S 


VERSIDE DRIVE.3th a3 ‘Seth Sts. New ork 
FLUSHINC INSTITUTE, 
FLUSHING, N. ¥. 


Boarding School for Boys. Opens Wednesda, Pept. 
th. v3 Address. E. A. FAIRCHILD 











The 17th Year of 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL, 


CANANDAIGODA, N. ¥Y., 
For Young Ladies, will open Sept. 2ist. Boarding and 
Day School. Preparatory, Academic and Colles F noes 
departments. Certificates accepted by leading‘ Col- 
leges and Cnvente 
'AROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





HOME INSTITUTE Terrrtews, N.Y. A 
ing and Day School for Yor — and TLit- 


Board 
tle Girls. we re-open September 
Miss M. W. METCALE, Princival. 


Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
57TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies and Business, Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
Resweit wont SCHOOL, 
KI 


+ > F 
Boys under we Kindness and training. Health- 
ful fooation, Send for circular. 
Mrs. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 


SANBORN SEMINARY, 
Kingston, N. H., 


Prepares both sexes for any college or scientific 
school. E Excellent general course. Le a: ses very low. 
jee cotelogee address CHARLES H, CLARK, A.M., 


SING-SING-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
The Ossining Seminary for Young Ladies. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 2th. 
TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y- Thirty-eighth — 
gins Sept 21. Address CHAS. F. DOWD: Ph.D. Pr 

















HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ASHLEY HALL, Montvale, Mass. 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


Offers to finest pavestnese | for culture 
and schol ren cma i delight tful surroundings. San- 
itation —— Address 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 








Y HALL  Seu3eeey 
NEW JERSEY. 
Home and Coll je-preperatoey Schoo for Young 


Lad 1361. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal, Bridgetown 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


BALTIMORE. 





Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready, and will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


een HALL SCHOOL for Young Ladies. 
AMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. 
Poughkeepsie, 'N. Y. 


Cee RY CADEMY. 
Mountains. 3 4 
coliege. or vusiness, — 4 y Pn 1. BR. P. 
Hughes, avalding S. A. Cadets live in 
cottage’ avo avoid —~4 the i of dormitory life. For 
Catalogue adi BORGE MACVICAR, A.M., 
ars Bloomfield ana Montclair, NJ 














Mount Holly(N.J.) Academy for Boys. i. 
ful, hel og t~ ares elike. pene with formation of 
character. Us’ nalegers. Summer Bession. ) Fall opens 
Sept. 13th. Rev. J. J. Coat A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 





Niny, YORK LAW - EOE, 10 BROADWAY 
—, of instruction. _ 

r two years’ course. 

Tuition fee, $100. For cata. 


logues, etc., address, GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 





2! res tal trata * Pat eoen. bene Re 
g. Care uper’ _& uilding, na- 
sium, Bow. mt Thiuse. ted cirediar on re- 
quest. FRA zi x ERTS. nae Norwalk, Conn. 





NORWOOD INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ME. and MRS, WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 18%. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphis. two hours from New York. re caged Septem- 
ber 2th. For circulars and re; apply to nci- 
_ OGONTZ SCH OL. 0., PA. 








Miss THA AS Foe fentan 6 ROARDING $ SCHOOL. 


Students oe red for V assar entrance Wg Certificate. 
s Wednesday, Sept. 14t! 
Apply 2A nendemay 8t., Shans an N. Y. 





RINITY SCHOOL, TIVOLI-ON-HuDSON, _N. ng 
Location and surroundings unsurpassed. Equ 
ment complete a. drill hall Ro 
alleys, etc. Thorough preparation for college, scien- 

tific schools or bastness 
JAS. STARR CLARK, D.D.. Rector. 


uRLeN HALL. SEMINARY, Jamaica. L. I. 
Seventy-sixth vear begins September 22d, 1892 

ei, for Girls, ten miles from New York.’ MIss s. 
. HUNTTING, Principal. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, New York City. 
The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 28th, 
The Faculty will peostve incoming students in the 
a yoy at 10a 
be drawn Mat2P 
address will te delivered by Rev. 
— in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 


it. 29th, ~s) 
en present on the day of 
opening (not gh PAA luggage to No. 0 E. 


wt 











The Thirty- 
fourth Year 


faculty, Address OF. 
Ly tniversity Building, or 120 


Broadway, New York of Cit, 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEG AURORA, N. Y. 


Three Full Courses of neg wit Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building em: 
Sessi Send for Catalogue. 


on begius September 
si E. 8S. FR SBEE D.D., President. 


7 EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 26th Year. Is provided for 
—— a —— education in Collegiate lectic, and 
poy tor rtments; also in Music and ‘Art 

MRs. peREN IETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY. 


Fifty-eighth year ohgg Sept. 15th. Well uipped. 
Libi Labora rvatory, Cabinets, _ 
enced hers, = eee Instruction, Careful Ho: 
Tnfiuence. eA quiet vill in asalubrious segten. Send 
for circular to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal. 


Mrs, RB. G. Williams’ Select Family School. 


For Girls. $350. Amherst, Mass. 


ULSN, CPLLEAE. LOR WOMEN, 


Cumberland Valley. Six rans d 
aaate, avoiding bleak north. 

., and all college studies except music ar 
ot arge music collegeand art . Music de- 
this year, 154, inde dent roghe classes. 

an 


ic college te butidings, 
co .M. 
steam hea “ar asium, oy tory, jaboratories, 




















and vacat 
Rev. TI Bnaar, Ph... Prest.. Chamberdhnre. Pa 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Term opens September 29th. For catalogues or in- 


formation 
" PROF. GEORGE B. STEVENS, Sec’y. 











OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus, Ohio 


ants, 26 Depart nents and 13 Laboratories. Courses for degrees in Arts, Philosophy, Science, Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture and Forestry. Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, and Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Min- 
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Financial. 
INVESTMENTS IN TEXAS. 


THE whole question of investments in 
Texas has been revived by the decision of 
Circuit Judge McCormick. An injunc- 
tion was granted against the Texas Rail- 
road Commissioners because of their at- 
tempts at enforcing unreasonable rates 
for transportation, and because the law 
was so framed as to take from the rail- 
roads their Constitutional rights in de- 
fense. 

With an extent of territory equal to 
that of France, with a soil of great fer- 
tility and fitted for the cheap production 
of special crops like cotton, with natural 
advantages which need only energy and 
capital to give prosperity alike to the cap- 
italists and to the citizens of that State, it 
would seem that there was but one proper 
policy to be pursued by Texas—the en- 
couragement of every legitimate enter- 
prise. But such a policy requires that 
Texas should look beyond the present to 
the great future. Contrariwise the bent 
of the Texas Legislature has for a long 
time been toward a suppression of profits 
on the part of all who have been unfortu- 
nate enough to have money already in- 
vested there. The Alien Land law, after- 
ward pronounced unconstitutional, was 
aimed at ‘ foreigners” whose capital was 
dependent upon their right to hold land 
as security. Inthe same way the Texas 
Railroad act, as interpreted by the Texas 
Commission, was construed to give to that 
Commission the power to reduce railway 
charges wherever it supposed a Texan 
was paying too much. 

To understand the reason for such a 
contention we must remember the pecul- 
iar position of Texas commercially. With 
immense possibilities before it, the State 
is yet undeveloped judged by an Eastern 
or European standard. Its manufactures 
are few, and its home trade for home 
products is small. Its great crop, cotton, 
is sold to the factories in Great Britaih or 
New England. The price received by the 
planters is the Liverpool price less the 
freight charges, and therefore, other fac- 
tors remaining the same, a reduction in 
the railway tariffs on cotton gives the 
farmer a little more money. In like man- 
ner, dry goods, groceries and other sup- 
plies consumed by the cotton planters, are 
manufactured in other States and import- 
ed into Texas. Here, again, a reduction 
in railway charges helps the Texas con- 
sumer. To this knowledge we must add 
the fact that the bonds and stocks of 
Texas railways are owned by citizens of 
other States and countries, and that if 
the roads became bankrupt the loss 
would not fall on the people of Tex- 
as, providing employés’ wages were 
not reduced. The explanation, therefore, 
of the popular antagonism against rail- 


| roads lies in the application of the old 


proverb: ‘‘Texas has been holding a 


| shilling so close to her eye that she has 


not seen the dollar beyond ”’—a feat physi- 
cally possible and too frequently tried ina 
figurative sense also by ‘‘ penny wise and 
pound foolish” persons. The people of 
Texas would rather have a little profit 
squeezed from the railroads now than see 
their State developed. For no investor 
and no capitalist ought to put a dollar 
into any new enterprise in that State until 
there is a change of sentiment there ; un- 
till he shall be regarded as a friend to be 
welcomed rather than a goose to be 
plucked. 

Under such a mistaken public opinion, 
the railroads could not get justice from 
any Texas court ; so, in order to bring an 
action in the Federal court, the trustees 
of the bondholders, as e¢itizens of an- 
other State, asked for an injunction, 
and, after a hard fight, got it. TheTexas 
Railroad Commission act was framed wi h 
the most careful thought, not how to 
obey the law of the land, but how to 
break it while nominally yielding to it. 
The well-known Minnesota case, decided 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1890, 
stated that the reasonableness of railway 
charges was ‘‘entinently a judicial ques- 
tion, requiring due process of law for its 
determination.” A year afterward the 
Texas act was passed—that is, in April, 
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‘1891. With the Supreme Court decision 
before it, the Legislature could not declare 
the findings of the Railroad Commission 
absolute ; but they tried to accomplish 
that end indirectly. Suits by the com- 
panies could be brought in one county 
only, and then only under certain special 
conditions ; a heavy penalty for each dis- 
obedience of the Commission’s orders 
could be collected by citizens, while the 
railroads had no immediate defense, but 
had to wait until the Commission’s tariffs 
were jinally found unreasonable. Mean- 
while the Commission made such re- 
ductions as pleased Texas farmers, 
tho they did not, allow the railroads 
to earn bond interest, to say nothing of 
dividends. A hard situation truly for 
those whose money had been put into 
Texas railroads—for a profit, of course— 
but upon which the people of Texas were 
wholly dependent as to transportation for 
their products to markets, and their food 
and clothing when imported from outside 
' the State. The Federal judge called the 
language of the Texas Railroad law an 
example of ‘‘studious but illogical inge 
nuity ” and granted the injunction, because 
the railroads practically had been denied 
the ordinary use of the courts which is 
guaranteed to every one. The efforts of 
the Texas confiscators have thus far failed. 
All these attempts at confiscation of 
capital (or a confiscation of profits which 
is a confiscation of the principle) set forth 
the popular feeling in Texas very clearly. 
With this knowledge, whoever now in- 
vests more money in that State, takes the 
- risk of loss. 


» 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE coming of the cholera to our shores 
was the one event which upset all pre- 
vious calculations, and disturbed confi- 
dence in business circles last week; but 
as the result of the extensive precautions 
adopted by city, State and National au- 
thorities, the disturbances have not been 
as serious,as was feared when the alarm- 
ing extent of the plague in Europe first 
became known. A feeling of conservatism 
and caution obtains in business circles; 
but otherwise the situation may be said 
to present none but encouraging features, 
as noted for a week or two past. 











It is probable that the strictest quaran- 
tine regulations will be enforced upon our 
seacoast until there is no danger of the 
extension of contagion ; but it should not 
be forgotten that the quarantine regula- 
tions themselves are obstructions to com- 
merce, which may be seriously felt by the 
business interests of the country. For 
example, there is no telling what the 
effects of the plague will be as applied to 
the World’s Fair at Chicago next year. 
The probability of a great gathering 
of foreigners may be clouded, and 
any evidence of a probable outbreak 
of the cholera next summer will 
have an important bearing upon 
many phases of this enterprise. It 
is certain, however, that it is too early as 
yet to get into a state of excitement upon 
this score, one important reason being 
that there has not been great expansion of 
business in any direction traceable to the 
Fair. The Exposition has rather been re- 
garded as a possible future incentive to 
increased activity. Labor troubles are be- 
ing generally settled, and promise no fur- 
ther immediate impediment to mercantile 
operations. The spirit of lawlessness which 
attended these outbreaks in the South has 
been happily quelled, and mining opera- 
tions in the districts affected are being re- 
sumed. In the general business and 
manufacturing world a favorable situation 
exists. Nearly all the iron mills have re- 
sumed work since the settlement of the 
troubles inthe vicinity of Pittsburg, and 
the iron markets show no change in 
prices. There is, however, a slowly im- 
proving demand for finished products 
which promises continued activity. In 
other branches of manufacture, as well, 
the outlook is encouraging. Woolen and 
cotton manufacturers are crowded with 
orders. At the South a general improve- 
ment has occurred during the past month, 
in spite of the low price of cotton. Recent 
rains have materially improved the crop 


outlook in the West, according to the lat- 
est reports ; and in mtany sections where 
climatic conditions of late have been 
unfavorable the harvesting has been com- 
pleted. Exports of wheat of late have 
been very heavy. The advent of cholera 
in Western Europe, however, will restrict 
the trade movement of the United States. 
There is likely to be a material curtail- 
ment of our heavy import movement, and 
the foreign demand for American pork 
and provisions will probably be smaller. 
The grain movement will be the least 
affected, in all probability ; but the more 
favorable European crops will cause a 
large falling off in our exports of cereals 
as compared with last year. 





In many branches of trade the cholera 
news exerted an important influence 
upon prices. Wheat, corn and provisions 
were materially lower, the declines being 
aided by heavy speculative operations. 
The cotton market has been very irregu- 
lar, but has naturally tended lower. 
Actual cotton commences to be a factor of 
considerable importance, especially in the 
absence of any improvement in its distri- 
bution. Some of the official State crop 
reports, as well as those coming through 
private channels, give better accounts as 
to the present and prospective condition 
of the plant. The home demand for cot- 
ton is slow, and the continent could, it is 
believed, get along for a time with stocks 
on hand without new purchases. Carpet 
wools have advanced on the probable re- 
striction of supplies resulting from cholera 
quarantine. Cheese distributers are 
somewhat alarmed over the outlook, 
which seems to favor an increase in the cost 
of transportation following the interrup- 
tion of the regular lines of transatlantic 
service. Sugar has had a sharp advance, 
owing to the probable exclusion of the 
beet product which reaches us froin the 
German markets. In the grocery trade 
orders have been reduced, owing to the 
desire to date contracts in the new month. 
In dry goods there was a steady trade,and 
between spot selections and orders from 
traveling salesmen a large quantity of 
goods was called for. Out-of-town buyers 
are here in large number. 


There is reviving interest in the copper 
situation, inasmuch as rumors are in cir- 
culation that there may be a combination 
in the copper world which will over- 
shadow in importance the defunct French 
syndicate. The late ‘‘ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” failed to better the condition of the 
trade, and the large companies are grow- 
ing restless. One plan under considera- 
tion is to establish a corporation-selling 


| agency for all American copper, and the 


other to create one large company to ab- 
sorb the copper producers outright. 
American mineowners are said to be 
feeling the European pulse on the subject. 


The stock market entered upon the 
month of September in a weak and 
almost demoralized condition. The serious 
aspect of the cholera epidemic caused 
stocks to be thrown over in large amounts, 
and the cliques led the movement to 
unload in a majority of cases. The in- 
dustrial stocks again led the declines, 
probably because there was a wider specu- 
lative interest in them and a narrower 
market when actual liquidation was the 
order of the day. The week’s develop- 
ments proved what has so often been 
asserted, that this class of security is the 
first to be seriously affected in times of 
general anxiety, and the slowest of re- 
covery when confidence is in a measure 
restored. The last time cholera appeared 
in this country was in 1866. It was in 
July, and created a decided scare. Trade 
fell of ; many persons left the city, and 
buyers were afraid to visit New York in 
search of goods. With all this, prices of 
stocks advanced at that time. Between 
June 22d and August 3d, the chief period 
of uneasiness, the price of New York Cen- 
tral advanced from 98; to 104% ; Erie from 
594 to 744; Reading from 108 to 112; 
Rock Island from 95 to 1038, and North- 
west from 293 to 37%. The highest prices, 





about August ist. This may have no 
bearing upon the present situation, but it 
is of interest in the existing unrest in Wall 
Street circles. During the month of Au- 
gust the market for railway stocks and 
bonds was dull, but prices were held with 
surprising firmness. The average price 
of twenty leading stocks for the month 
was four points below the highest point 
of the year (March 4th), and two points 
higher than August, 1891. The average 
prices of twenty-five stocks at the close of 
the month was 748. The highest average 
of these stocks in recent years wasin May, 
1890, when it stood at 812. 


The anthracite coal trade is somewhat 
improved in point of demand ; but it is 
claimed that it is not what it should 
be. However, within a few days the 
usual fall activity should begin. 
Prices are at their maximum for the year 
in nearly all parts of the country, and 
higher prices will be paid for coal than for 
a number of years past. The producers 
argue that present prices are none too 
high, and that they seem so merely be- 
cause prices have long been too low. It 
will be difficult to convince the public that 
this is the real situation. The injunction 
in the Reading case has been technically 
obeyed by a resumption of operations of 
the Jersey Central road by its former offi- 
cials, but further litigation against the 
comb ination is predicted. 





The money market further hardened, 
and funds promise to be in fairly good de- 
mand for some time. Call loans averaged 
3% for the week, but a good deal of 
business was done at as high as 6%. A 
spurt in the call loaning rate is not un- 
usual about September ist, and this 
year the September interest disbursements 
will reach $25,000,000, or slightly more than 
the average. Few defaults in interest 
occur, the only instances being delays in 
payment upon Savannah and Western 
and Grand Rapids and Indiana bonds. 
The hardening of loaning rates is also 
largely due to the continued exports of 
gold, but a sustained advance in the loan 
market will check this movement. The 
demand for time money is chiefly for 
loans which will extend over the first of 
the year, and brokers have experienced 
difficulty in securing such money for their 
customers. The city banks, having ceased 
to bid for important lines of commercial 
paper, are loaning their funds freely on 
short time. Rates are quoted at 37 for 60 
days, 34% for 90 days, 4¢ for four months, 
and 44@5¢ for five and six months. Com- 
mercial paper passes at 4@44¢ for the best 
double names, and 443@5¢ for the better 
grades of single names, 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following were the bids for city 
bank stocks: 


Ninth National. 
Seaboard Nationai.. “Ts 








St. Nicholas.......... 130 
Third gg Lsenione 10 
. Tradesmen’s.......... 103 
svccecece Western National. 120 
MALTA. ..000cccccee 187 | 
BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing September 3d, 1892: 


Pe eee 316 Merchants’........... 50M 
Commerce..........+. National Gti: 133 
PORT cc sceccscvenecs 2134 Southern............. 100% 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 
Closing quotations show the following 
changes: 


Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered ..........see.eees oe lM KG 
U. S.4a, 2007, COUPOR......cccccccccccccsccoce 11554 116% 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, registered.......... ...s0. 100 
CUERPORCT Gs, 1805.......cccccscccccccscccscocces tis 
CUPrency GB, 1806.......cccccccccccccsccccccees 109% 
CUPTONCY G6, 1BV7......cccccccccccccvcccccccces 11246 
CUrrency Ga, 1BVB ......ccccccccccccccccccseces 115% 
CUrrEncy 66, 1909.......ccccccccccceccvcccesecs, 118 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was easy, owing 
to the offerings of bills against foreign 
purchases of stocks and to the firmer rates 
for money here. 

Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates as 

-follows: 





except in the case of Erie, were made 


DL, Liiiscicle | aw bete dass p00 axecetavesecdanede 4.8634-87 
ES arc Cataaissy Sei ng hea Gatedeweccbvaeebes.ceouss 4.8844 
SINR 5... 5.5 ccenkelecgddepacd pus ckeananses 4.8846 
COE Bin cvncciivccnsqneessscceveste isetse 4.855¢-86 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid, Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company..........++» 104 106 de 
do. do. Ist pfd........cceceeee 38 101 
Go. GO, MEDAL vec cccccccccces 99 102 : 
Thurber-Whyland Oo. com........ .. a w 
do. Bos PRB widencivcodie be U 100 994g 
Trow Directory com ..... eubeseias e os 
do. Bi OE end ce ckteusnces 20 ‘a “ 
Proctor & Gamble com .............-- i J 
do. GO. BOR iaceccccesvees lll A: ws 
do. do. Ist mtge. fis... .106 ae FF 
P. Lorillard Co. COM. ........+s000+ «+ os oe 
Ge. Ge. ne ba secede” shoes Wi 120 _ 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 62 63 
American Straw Board Co........ 82h¢ 8316 8234 
Celluloid Co. .......cccccvesecscceees 94 95 9434 
American Soda Fountain Co...... .. - we 
New York Biscuit Co............+++ 62 64 683 
Diamond Match Co............. «++ 132 135 134 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....1124% 16 nS 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
. The first of the Carolina rice crop, 
amounting to 1,500 bushels, was receivad 
in Charleston on the 1st inst. 


. In Buffalo, N. Y.. recently, two sav- 
ingsand loan associations were found to 
be insolvent by the State Bank Examiner. 


..Reports from Kansas state that the 
corn crop is a good one, and that the yield 
will be about two-thirds of that of last 
year, or about 95,000,000 bushels. 


. Several mills engaged in the manu- 
facture of tissue paper have formed a 
trust with a capital stock of $3,000,000, of 
which it is said only $1,000 has been paid 
in. The profits from manufacturing tissue 
paper for the last 25 years are said to have 
been large. 


..A company has been incorporated 
under the laws of New Mexico for the 
purpose of buiiding a great dam across 
the Rio Grande to furnish water for irri- 
gating both in Mexico and the United 
States. The dam will be 560 feet long and 
70 feet in hight of solid masonry. 


..A report comes from Ottawa, Onta- 
rio, that fifty-five families from Pennsyl- 
vania are desirous of taking up home- 
steads in some part of Canada, and an 
agent has been sent onto prospect. The 
would-be emigrants are agriculturists and 
are worth from $1.000 to $100,000 per 
family. 

..The Canadian Pacific Railway is 
nothing if not aggressive. It is now un- 
derstood that it will establish a fast 
line of Atlantic steamships running to 
Montreal. If the scheme is carried out it 
is expected that the British Government 
will grant a subsidy and that traffic will 
be transported for China and Japan via 
the Canadian Pacific instead of by New 
York as at present. 


..An estimate has been made of the 
production of barley in Ontario for the 
present year, and the same has been 
placed at 13,276,586 bushels as against 
16,141,904 bushels for last year. The 
average for the past ten years has been 
19,349,351 bushels. Barley was formerly 
one of the most profitable crops raised in 
Ontario ; but on account of the prohibitive 
duty placed upon it under the McKinley 
Tariff law, not much more is now raised 
than is sufficient for home consumption. 


.-The prices of both raw and refined 
sugars have beep steadily rising during a 
month past, granulated having advanced 
from 4.31 to 5 cents. Beet sugar in Europe 
has also advanced in price from 13 shil- 
lings to 14 shillings 14 pence per 100 
pounds. Itis stated that the agents of 
the sugar trust some time since made pur- 
chases of beet sugar in Europe aggregat- 
ing 90,000 tons, The trust has advanced 
the price of refined sugars to correspond 
with the advance of raws. 


..Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange were the 


following : 
“$18,000 M. and E. Rd. Co. first mort. 7% bonds, due 
iain vanes éhcnes ne qunuddendaveretine nests 142 


2 shares Conn. Freestone Quarry Co........... 60 
$10,000 Zanesville and Ohio River Ry. Co. first 


WRORE:. WOMB ii. ce cieccccsccicscvecs seceee .. $2,000 
$150 Ga. Pac. Ry. Co. Cons. sec. mort. 5¢ gold 

NE ir ascsatictwerhenne«seneteciebeu 7% 
5 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref.......... 994 
500 shares Security Invest. Co., Cawkee City, 

eatin Giestctnensinarsascnnédeencaede $30 lot 
64 shares Ninth Avenue Rd. Co................ 134 


..The committee appointed to submit 
a plan for the building of a belt line rail- 





road around the city of Chicago has made 
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its report. They propose to construct a 
belt line having eight tracks. The dis- 
tance ccvered by this route is sixty miles, 
It will cross the right of way of every line 
entering the city, thus permitting the 
building of intersecting stations and con- 
necting tracks where freight trains may 
be switched and sent to the transfer yards 
without being taken through the city. The 
cost is $5,500,000. 


...The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will make a very comprehensive 
exhibit at the World’s Fair, having secured, 
in addition to an interior exhibit, about 
three acres of land upov which will be 
erected a complete exhibit, including a sta- 
tion and everythiag appertaining thereto, 
an over-heail bridge, possibly a tunnel; 
and itis hoped that the first engine ever 
used by the Companv, now in possession 
of the Smithsonian Institution, will also 
be exhibited, together with the last one 
built by the Company previous to the 
opening of the Fair. 


..For many years Robbins & Apple- 
ton, representatives of the American 
Waltham Watch Company, occupied, as a 
manufacturing establishment, quarters at 
1, 3and 5 Bond Street. They manufac- 
tured an average of 350 gold watchcases a 
day besides other articles of gold. They 
recently vacated the above premises and 
have had the floors and every part of wood- 
work of the premises occupied by them 
carefully taken up and burned. Theashes 
were then subjected to a chemical wash- 
ing and the gold abstracted. The amount 
of gold reclaimed is between $65,000 and 
$75,000. 


..Itis expected that within a year 
from the present time the Canadian ship 
canal around the Sault de St. Marie Falls 
will be completed for the passage of the 
largest class of lake steamers and vessels. 
On the completion of this canal Can da 
will have full control of a water way from 
Duluth to Montreal when-there will be no 
occasion for retaliation on the part of the 
United States, and grain reshipped at 
Ogdensburg for Montreal will undoubted- 
ly be discriminated against as at present. 
This state of affairs will continue until 
aship canal is built from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario on American soil. 


..We have at last some reliable fig- 
ures in regard to the production of tin 
plates in the United States as furnished 
by the Treasury Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th. The total pro- 
duction during the vear was 13.646,719 
pounds, of which 4.539.719 pounds were 
tin plates and 9,107,129 pounds were terne- 
plates. Of the 26 works producing tin 
and terneplates for the quarter ending 
June 30th. 9 produced their own black 
plates while 17 do the tinning onlv buy- 
ing their black plates from the producers 
of sheet iron and steel. The returns show 
that the industrv is progressing in the 
United States and leads the special agent in 
charge of statistics to estimate that during 
the present fiscal year American works 
will turn ont more than 100.000.000 pounds 
of tin and terne plates. The amount 
cons'm™me?d in the United States is about 
700,000,000 pound per annum. 


....It is reported that there is a dis- 
agreement between the Reading and Penn- 
svivania Railroads. the former having 
notified the latter that it would not make 
joint rates on the transportation of coal. 
This announcement mav be the forerun- 
ner of the break of the coal combination 
which was formed a few monthssince, and 
has succeeded in raising the price of coal. 
The combination at the time it was formed 
claimed to control 80% of the output of 
anthracite coal. Itis a question whether 
the remaining 207 is sufficient to break 
the prices made hv the combination; but 
it would seem to be evident from the re- 
fusal of the Pennsylvania in the latter 
part of Ancust to raise coal tolls to the 
seaboard, and the consequent notification 
of the Reading refusing to make joint 
rates, that war is ‘mminent. and that the 
Pennsvivania and individnel shippers will 
be able to prevent further advances 
in coal and possibly to break present 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORA STOCK EXCHANGE. 
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LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LOBDELL, FARWELL & COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 

CAPITAL, $250,000. 
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MORTGAGE LOANS. 


S. E. Corner Dearborn and Adams Streets, 
Chicego. 


6% Minnea apdlis Investments 1% 
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on application. 
Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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D. D. WEBSTER, 
322 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NTS. i Guarantee 1:2 per cent. per annum 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad Company, 


P.O. Box 346. No, % Milk St., Boston, Aug. 23, 1892. 


INCOME BOND CONVERSION 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


Income Bonds will be received for exchange into 
Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, until October 1, 1892, 
by the following appointed agencies : 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St.. Boston. 
UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’dway. New York Wity. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIM TED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E C, 


; Income Bond Scrip of any class wili be received 
for exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not 
less than #100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 
ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Exchange and applications for Circulars and 
blanks for use thereunder can be made of any of above 
agencies and of J. W. REINHART, VICE PRES- 
IDENT ATCHISON COMPANY, % MILK ST., BOS- 
TON. By order of the Boara of Directors. 
GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 

J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 


DEN V ENR 
Real Estate from the center of Denver 





Mare and f Ay. It information furnished upon 100%, 


vei 
E CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 


sO ficl é Absolutely Secure. luvervst pa 
40%: age semi-annually by dratton Ne 
k. Personal attention given to a} 





Wiahoot references. Addres- 
FRANK 4+ MAMILTON. Fairhaven, Wash 





6 CENTS PER $1,000 


loaittivade-aind sold by aeror lett aetheeegte a lsentie 


“We: ter for sale loans of a similar character in all 
s from 000 down to $300. Our new pamphlet. 
Anthonys’ Martense “Loans,” sent free to any ad- 


ANTHONY LOAN & TRUST CO.., 
EORIA. [LLINOIS 
Chas. E. Anthony. Br 3 Clifford M- Anthony, V. .Pres. 


f Hartfo 
In business 26 No ‘client ever lost a do 
took a — oF rie unter foreclosure on a farm or " 


W. Curtiss, 5 





THE coLymBlA NATIONAL BANK OF 
ACOMA, WASHINGTwuN, 


Capital, ; 6900.000 Surplus, $4,000 
Opened rar business September “o. 1391. A 3 per 
cent. dividend de :lared July Ist, 189: 

Is increasing its ital ” $500,000 
And surplus t0.............0.0..6. 10,000 
Offers a portion et me increase to investors at $102 

per share—hook vy: 


Ample use can = found to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional capital at 10 per cent. per annum, in dis- 


wr ng good commerc 
CONFINE OUR ‘OPEL A TIONS STRICTLY 
‘0 COM eeeal. ous INESS. 


In the ftir we oe cas Ager cent. semi-annual 
dividend, plac nee of t pet a to surplus 
Thor pad 








EGGLESTON, MALLETTE & BROW: WELL, 
AL’ Lt AND LOANS, 

OFFICES: sO “Moral Insw oe Denne. 201 Tacoma 

iding, CHICAG 10 iLL. 

Investmenrts made and property .nan 

residents. We have on hand a line of G A 

r cent. Mortgages on cago property for sa 

eens any Bank in Chicago. Write us for a list 

of reai estate investments. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ o-penenetie 1857. 


REAL ESTATE ox coMuiBeton. 
PROPERTY RENTED * for “ond 


remittances made promptly. 
By A XES ~ assessments looked after and 


First Mortgage f 
LOAN Ss parted = Lyme = oh ae er 


DERVIR 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 
of Western cities for real estate investments and 


loans. It is no longer necessary for Easterm capital- 
i te pean o~ ae securities tor, safetv. 


TH Wicks & & 2 ae nip meals’ 
Keferences: “THE fxperenpes?, Peeples Se 
and Deposit Bank. Denver. 
tate secur 


8% NET ‘ Send ; maps, photographs, circu- 
rs, etc e azences 
E.R. B ACE, 1h VR TENTS 
UTH, MINN Z 


(OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 

DES MOLNES, IOWA. 
Capital...........cecceeees covsreeeeees 300.000 06 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 


Under Supervision of the Be partment 
Bompete SS Ee 


Company offers its Ten 

year Debenwires, ed in Denominations of $500.00 
1d $1,000.00, fully secured —— first Rea] 
They are a very con- 

safe investment, held in great 


of inquiry 














obtained 7 ' first mortgages. Real es- 





of Maine, New 
Conmecerees and N —. 
isold and well-known 


favor 4+ many 
References ill be given and 
cheerfully replied to. 
JOUN M. OWENS, President. 
W. E. COFFIN; Treawarer. 





MINNEAPOLIS, Sea) Ystete, Voans, Insurance, 


Paticalers , address 
HENRY OLIVER, President. 





— INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREE 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, - 


Rare bey ty for nite Destrieg to 
© into the Stock Busines 


OP y. 





One of che finest Sheep Ranches in ‘North Mon- 
tana. Contains over acres of patented land 
with 17,000 head of carefully graded stock sheep. Will 
pay over twenty per cent. on investment. ‘or full 
particulars apply 


BAKER & COLLETT, 


GREAT FALLS. MONTANA. 





The Lewis Investment Co., 
DE S MOINES, 10 
Capital Paid Up, 0. 
Choice nvostmpense ta ther most Conservative 
Field in the West, 


” Guaranteed First M 
Six Per Cent. ga improved lands in lowe, 


and Eastern Nebras Gare bl DESIRAB 


Bonds, ‘Secured 
Six Per Cent nt eee of First’ Mo 
wit a local t YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
FUL EXPERIENCE Siori SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
W.A.H OTCHKISS, onene EH. ‘LEWIS, 
Act's Secretary. President. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The G Area of adjacent Agr‘ 


i one uilding poses. Valuable in. 
jue ne for bu pur’ uable - 
formation can be had o' sa 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


SCOTT & HILLEBRAND, 
REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 


DULUTH MINN. 


First-class basins eapesty in center of city for 

sale for $30,00°, per cent. mortgege and 

$28,000 cash. Rene’ 9 per ie Write for partion. 
rs. 








Eight per cent. money wanted for mortgage loans 
on gilt edge real estate, interest payable semi-annu- 
ally. Write to 


CHAS. W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT, 
WEST DULUTH, MINN. 












A new form of 8 cent. Investment, 
based on irrigated fre fruit lands of Colorado” 
Guaranteed by National Bank. 
particulars address 


THE DELTA County Frurr Lanos Co. 


For full 









DULUTH. 

The completion of the Elevated Street Reilway 
}- ns up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot and business center of the city, ana 
offers the best of inducements to the investor fora 
rapid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
bu Iding through Fifth open of Duluth Hights and 

wile be a leted about July 151 Lots on sale now 
at $ peae. one-fourth Mt Buy at once and 
—t At crease in value which will result on 
counpoetion Of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
maps and general information to 
Highland tmorovement Coe.. Duluth, Minn. 


DULUTH. 


gage Loans. 
Refer to any bank in City. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 per cent. 
Interest. Write for our special market letter. 


To Industrial and Commercial Concerns. 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash Capital loaned or Pentnes. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 





W. G. JOERNS & CO., 
Real Estate & First Mort- 








omes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 
monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 


THE STATE OF WASHIN GTON 


Reve safe and profital ble investments in real esta 
morsengee and miscellaneous securities of different 
kinds. The ee offered is strictly first class. For 
information address GEO. M. VAN DO 

206 to Washington m Block, Seattle, Washington. A 
inquiries chee ly answered. References: 

of Seat National Bank, of Seattle, Firat National Bank 
o 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


1%—CHOICE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
Qn Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 














Wash. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital — and Profits, $350,000.00. 
t Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 
cent. interest Fy on time deposits semi-annually. 
Son mama made for customers. Correspondence 
soli 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS R’Y CO. 


5% CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June 1st and December wool 


Detailed financial +tatements and copie 
the mortgage can be obtained at our o ene 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 


Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
Capital ..c.c.ccscccecs ceecevee + seve + 250,000 00 














prices. 





J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue, 





Spokane, . . 
Real Eesasz and Loans. 
§ per cent. guaranteed. 


DULUT Send for pamphlet. 


M. L. McMINN. Duluth, Mion. 


BLOCK OF peice TENEMENT 
H pg a Centrally located Rroperty will be sold 
for Th 8 which it will net 
eent sil a wood mattacts Dang 4 
netting a higher rate. tT crease in 
value. WILLIAM E. LUC AS, Duluth, Minn. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


N ance of an order of Hon. RASTUS S. RAN- 
te of _- 2 — and County ‘of New 


ork, Notice is eid all persons ha 
lat oy APFEY. lass of t the City o! 
New Yor y deceased, to present the h youch- 


rese 
to tle su ~ mips y A 4 th wane 
geting posiness, the office hn B. Mayo, Room 57, 
No. 3% ype XS ony. of New aN or be- 


fore the 1th da ber next. Ww 
4, ~ Et, JOHN HAF 
Ma ‘Attorn 














a 2ist. pT of 
Eeeaturk; areeawer, New York City. 
NOTICE. 

THE F. TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANE. 
located at Sin the state State of te 7 
Gp its: its attains. ‘All note-ho! 
tse tigtified. to ——- 








Surplus and Undivided Profits.$100,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


present the Doves tnd < other elaims 
ciation for t. J, G, JONES. 
Dated Juty wth, 1802 


1892, 








September 8, 1892. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


READING NOTICES. 








BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital........ $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided p rofits.$137,287 





Offers 6 . Debentures, secured b 
depen’ of . with the Union Trust 
one Fork. Amount of issue 





aoe w. t t Trust 

Executors, etc., are permitted by law to in 

in thesebonds, rae Ganon 

EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
lotte | uare. 


2% Char 
UCcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


jo “AND CHICAGO. 


3S posuie whoregret not havin 
ferent ‘0 Lik OTS Toa 





advan 
done in ¢ icago will be 


bas not, ot has been 
dupli in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 
‘ormation. 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN IN OPERATION. 


Is located -- St. ee Pe at the head - navi 
tion hs gS miles of ge mines. 

mend facilities. Has cheap homes for 

Ay To manufacturing plants free x0 cash 

bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn. 











FRUITFUL 


A new form of Sper. cent. Investment, 
based on irrigat 


fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank. For full 
particulars address 











9 098-888 


and Sell Foreign ] Exchange 


Accounts Solicited. Bu 


Superior Facilities for Collecti 
SAFETY NY AN THE COUNTRY EQUAL TO 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, Presiden 
ARTHUR LEAR Vice-Presid ont. 
GEORGE S. nick KOK, Cash 
EDWARD st aa WIN, Plies, Cashter 
DIRECTO: 

Arthur Leary, ne Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T. M tuyvesant s. Hart, 
Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts. August Inahnoes’ 
7 Delafield, Francis R. Appie’on, John Jacob 








THE INNER LIFE 
0 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ‘‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Preclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “* THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tte book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
Early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Nassau Street, New York City. 


2h [Grchere 
OSS Leng, 


Fre we ice 


ast "fuga 
_— 


Lect- our Regowrees 
Send ie ana 
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tat bteuh~ ——, 
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Y 25 ped for F9IL 
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TO OUR RBADERS. 





The attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very muieria] saving can be made 
‘in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
our subscribers take ad- 


vantage of our club rates by renewing 


proportion ot 


for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Month........$ 30] Six months.....,-.$1 
Three months.....§ 75! Nine Months...... 2 


2 
Four months...... 1001 One year....... 0 3 


CLUB RATES. 


Two vears to one subscriber................. 500 
One vear each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............. 70 
Four years to one subscriber............+5+. 8 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 8 50 


Five years to one subscriber...........++.++. 10 0 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 0 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

‘TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription. upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


"ss 
> 


THE New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
offers unusual facilities to travelers between New 
Boston, running through parlor or or hoon 

cars by each train. Trains leave New York 
ton at the same hours, making the trip in about six 








ENERGETIC MR. BATCHELLER. 
ERECTING A FACTORY IN TWO MONTHS. — VERY 
RAPID WO 


THE new and commodious addition to the Langdon 
Batcheller & Co. factory on Rail: Avenue is com- 
pleted, and active manufacturing operations were 
commenced in the new structure ay. 

The new factory was started on June Ist, and Mr. 
George C. Batch r, manager of the Company, an- 
noun need a deterniination at that time to have it en- 





ist. He eto compl snpervised the work a.d hurried 
comp letion. he = the plumbers went 


to the by uilding last w commence work, it 
certainly looked as if the stipulated time would be 
overlap were set to work, and 


i but nig’ t forces 
late Saturday night the —— touches were ap- 


couple of weeks in the ie. The new fac- 
tory Ly = a is 150 feet long, 50 feet wide, and four 
stories high. | It is fitted with all the latest ‘improve- 
ments, a istinct feature being automatic fans. Mr. 
Batcheller proposes to place these fans throughout 
the plant.—. geport = Farmer. 





A NOTABLE UNDERTAKING. 


ESSRS. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB announce that 
to Chicago during the ons, that hay of greater im- 








i WORD ABOUT HOMES. 


SPECIAL atten tien, 19 called to the advertisement 
of the" Richaniee & Morgan Company, of 92 Beek- 
man Street, this city, the well-known manufacturers 
of furnaces and ranges. Of the thousands of ranges 
manufactured b: Company now in ure through- 
out the United § , special attention tos called to the 
Pi m range, which is a combination of range and 
furnace. It will do the coo! 4 a large family, 
will carry two hundred and uare fee of hot 


lers rega: 

witton the Ric son organ Company yy % 

free upon application. It should be added t 
sh range be put up either as brick oot or 


can 
nd can be made to fit any a by either” sae 


a3"; water-backs, pe can also be made. a heat. 
mg pete when des’ 





HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


TH Missouri Pacific Railway and Iron Mountain 
Route willrun a series of low rate Harvest Excursions 
to Southwest Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and other Western and 
Southwestern States, August 30tn and September 
2ith, and to especial territory October 25th. Tickets 
good for twenty days toreturn, with stop-over privi- 
leges for the inspection of land. Further informa- 
tion, maps, folders, etc., furnished by any of the Com- 
pany’s agents, or H. C. Townsend, G. P. and T. Agent, 
8t. Louis, Mo.—Adv. 








Send camp fo ee vai “GIFTS” to 


24 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


RICH DRESS GOODS 


FOR THE FALL. 


Our Fall Dress Goods Season begins this 
week, Extensive lines of the new fabrics 
now ready for early buyers, 

Scotch Goods showing the latest weav- 
ings in Tweeds, Oheviots, and Inverness 
Mixtures. Narrow Stripes and mottled 
effects in the Olan colorirgs, made in Scot- 
land, expressly for this house. 

Tartan Plaid Poplinsin rich varieties now 
reintroduced in Paris. 

Our French Novelty Dress Goods surpass 
the productions of any former seasons; 
they include all the new velvet and tufted 
effects, adopted for the Fall and Winter, all 


the changes in shades being represented. 

We again remind patrons that selections 
of their dress materials can better be made 
at ihe beginning of the season than at any 
time later. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 














‘NEIL'S, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 21st Street, 








NEW YORK, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 





The Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind 


in America. 


SPECIAL. 


. When the reader of THE 

INDEPENDENT is in search 
eof articles for household 
= or personal use, he or she 
would do well to call and 
examine our line before 
purchasing elsewhere ; for 
we feel sure we can offer 
better value than any 
house in the country. Our 


Millinery, Silk Dress 
Goods and Hat Depart- 
partments contain the 


= latest styles and fabrics 
- and at the lowest prices. 
Our House Furnishing, 
China and Glassware De- 
partment is specially in- 


teresting to housekeepers at this time; for we are offering a fine line of Dinner and 
Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent. lower than elsewhere. Our line of Imported Glass- 


ware cannot be surpassed. 


Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. Mailed free to out-of-town residents. 


Orders by'mail receive prompt attention. 
Paid.Packages .delivered free of charge 


e 


within 75 miles. of.theicity. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 
6th Ave.,A20thito 2istist.,iN. Y. 





Jusurance. 


UNEARNED PRFMIUM RESERVE 
IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


It is obvious that money received in 
advance, in any branch of business, cre- 
ates a liability forthwith. Against this 
liability present there is supposed to be a 
profit contingent and future. For three 
dollars anybody may secure a contract to 
receive fifty-two successive weekly num- 
bers of this journal, any number of which 
costs to produce, for the first copy, several 
hundred times three dollars. Suppose 
that some combination of causes should so 
reduce the subscription list as to make 
the carrying out of the contract finan- 
cially impossible, custom has established 
that return of the money pro rata cancels 
all obligation, so that it is in each case 
three dollars or something less, altho in 
the lump a large sam. Cash in advance 
is cash before delivery; delivering the 
goods closes the contract, and wipes 
out the liability. In fire insurance the 
last day of the policy year may mul- 
tiply the actual hazard enormous- 
ly (as by exposure to an adjacent 
fire) without occasioning any loss, or 
the risk may then burn, wiping out the 
whole premium many times over ; never- 
theless the liability must be rated by time 
passed and the premium be considered just 
half earned at the end of six months. 
The State law requires that a reserve shall 
be kept to cover this unearned premium 
liability, and in a rude way that has been 
taken to be, on one-year risks, about 50 
per cent. of the gross premium. Mr. 
Augustus F. Harvey, of the Annual Con- 
vention of Commissioners in June last. 
read a paper on reserves for insurance 
companies other than life, in which he 
laid down four propositions thus : 

“1, All the State should require, as a re- 
serve to protect the policy holder during an 
incoming year,is an amount to be deter- 
mined by multiplying the amount in force 
at the beginning of that year by the average 
rate of losses incurred, upon the mean 
amount at risk, during a preceding period 
of some reasonable length, say five years. 

*-2. It should be a matter of no concern 
to the State whether a reserve so computed 
has any particular relation to the amount 
of premiums or unexpired business, so long 
as that reserve is enough and is covered by 
assets convertible into cash in an open 
market, beyond the amount of the capital 
stock and accrued liabilities 

‘3. In all except rare cases the relation of 
such a reserve to surplus funds will of itself 
bea signal of danger to the company, if 
such danger is ahead in the shape of inade- 
quate premiums or wasteful expense. 

“4. The adoption of the proposed method 
of reserving for probable losses alone will 
put the responsibility of maintaining the 
commercia! standing of the company upon 
the stockholders themselves, and relieve 
the State from the onus of bolstering up 
weak concerns on the hasis of a rule of 
thumb, which is all there is of the split- 
premium method now in use.” 

This paper aimed especially at Plate 
Glass ; but there seems no reason why the 
suggested method does not apply quite as 
well to fire insurance, since it is based 
upon the only sound foundation, actual 
past experience. The 50 per cent. rule 


certainly does not approximate to 
the ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums received, for that ratio va- 


ries over a wide range, going, last year, 
from as lowas 22 to as high as 760; 
moreover, it is plain that no ratio can be 
fairly proportioned, altho it might be 
quite ample, which is not based upon 
the experience of each company. In life 
insurance, a cut in rates below the safety 
line would at once make itself felt in the 
reserve liability, because one factor in 
that is always the sum in hand and the 
other is the future premiums receivable ; 
here,where rates are not cut, is a fixity in 
reserve, and in the other field, where rates 
are always varying, there is just the op- 
posite. 

A lowering of rates would not lower 
losses ; it would rather tend to increase 
them ; yet it would lower reserve propor- 
tionately, upon the split premium rule. 
It is also plain that a company careless 
about the quality of risks,and making 
‘¢ Business, sir, business !” its motto, must 
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expect a larger proportion of loss than 
one that is careful and adheres rigidly to 
the line of safety; hence no rule not 
founded on actual experience can be 
equable as between different companies. 
Mr. Harvey's proposition seems unassaila- 
ble, that the State, in the public interest, 
need not trouble itself about any particu- 
lar relation of reserve to unearned pre- 
mium, so long as there is enough, In 
fact, unearned premium liability, treated 
as a reserve to be held, may be regarded 
as an insurance upon the company’s risks 
so far as those have been, at any particu- 
lar date, paid for in advanced premiums. 

His third proposition, that an increase 
in the reserve ratio would warn a com- 
pany, seems to us very forcible. 


» 
ae 


THE “BENEFIT” IN ASSESSMENT 
INDUSTRIALS. 


Tue Industrial Benefit Association of 
Syracuse thus exploits itself in a recent 
circular: 








“TrEMS OF INTEREST TO EVERYBODY. 
The Industrial Benefit Association is the 
Largest Co-operative Industrial Company 
in America: 


Premium income during 1891.......... $108,432 
Gain of income over that of 1890....... 87,192 
Policies issued during 1891.............. 19,705 
Gain of policies issued over 1890........ 11,470 
Policies in force, January Ist, 1892...... 14,165 
Gain of policies in force during 1891.... 8,575 
New insurance written during 1891... .$15,541,500 
Gain of insurance written over 1890... 9,125,000 
Insurance in force, January ist, 1892.. 12,590,000 
Gain of insurance in force during 1891. 7,250,000 
Losses paid during 1891....... “ye de wasted 25,982 
Gain in losses paid over 1890............ 25,2380 
Losses paid during first four months of 

PRL RGSS SN PN rey Se are $20,000 


“Tt needs no further recommendation 
than the above. 

“*Tnsurance for the people at living 
rates,’ is our motto.” 

-Perhaps the society might need ‘ no 
further recommendation than the above” 
if ‘‘ the above” were true, or if it presented 
all the facts. When we turn to the offi- 
cial report, we find that the income in 
1891 from all sources, plus assets carried 
over, falls $3,778 short of what is given 
above as premium income ; members paid 
in only $97,288, but of such little discrep- 
ancies we make little account. Of the dis- 
bursements, $16,611 was paid on claims, be- 
sides $41 of payments returned ; expenses 
took $85,481. Of this expense, ‘salaries 
of managers and agents” took $37,967, and 
‘salaries and other compensation of 
office employés” took $6,698, besides $1,901 
for “‘salaries of officers”; ‘‘agents’ bal- 
ances also required $1,349. This ratio of 
over five dollars for exper ses to one dollar to 
members is certainly heavy, and indicates 
that the ‘‘ benefit” inures to managers, 
agents and officers, who, with office em- 
ployés, consumed $46,566. It is true that 
this is an Industrial, and that expenses in 
that branch of insurance are always high, 
because of the unavoidable cost of collect- 
ing small sums frequently ; yet this fact 
does not explain satisfactorily, because 
$8,425 as agents’ commissions, and $11,947 
expressly as ‘‘commissions for collecting 
assessments” are not included in the items 
above mentioned. To state it in another 
form : 

PE TID. asa ssc sscccsonsedevetoncse $97,298 
Members received................- $16,652, or 17.14 
Salaries of managers, officers, 
agents, office employés, took.... 
Agents’ fees and commissions 


46,566, or 47.82 


8,425, or 8.7% 
11,947, or 12.3% 
Where the members got 17 cents of 
what members had paid in, collecting 
took 12 cents, agents took 8 cents for com- 
missions, and salaries took 47 cents. 
Looking further, we find all the liabili- 
ties stated (except a few hundreds not 
specified) to be $15,757 ‘‘ money advanced 
by promoters”; considering that the socie- 
ty is six years old, and that $4,250 is re- 
ported as ‘‘ paid on indebtedness” in 1891, 
we have a mild curiosity to» know how 
much the promoters put up originally and 
how much they have already received on 
account. There are contingent liabilities, 
consisting of $9,412 resisted losses and 
$32,500 losses in course of adjustment, 
against which is $37,250 of assessments 
** not yet called,” and, of course, a dozen 
ciphers might be annexed to this $37,250 





without affecting its quality as an asset, 
since the money one is going to try to get 
but hasn’t yet tried for equals all the 
money in the world. But against $48,580 
of admitted liabilities there is something 
in hand ; it is $441 cash in office and $3,080 
in bank ‘‘on emergency or reserve fund 
account.” There is also an asset item 
of $1,672 agents’ ledger balances and 
one of $4,275 (the chief one) for ‘‘ office 
fixtures, books, printed matter, etc.” 

The policy exhibit is peculiar. In 1891, 
19,705 certificates, for $15,543,250, were 
written; 10,885 lapsed, for $8,361,000. 
There were 235, for $232,750, ‘‘ paid and 
terminated during the year 1891"; but the 
account of disbursements shows only 
$16,611 paid for claims ; of course the dis- 
crepancy is easily accounted for, since the 
thickness of the shaving taken off each 
claim is not stated. But the ‘losses and 
claims on policies or certificates incurred 
during the year 1891” were 245, for $231,- 
500, and as the claims reported in liabili- 
ties, including those resisted, are only 
$41,912, the shaving seems startlingly 
thick. Put it thus: 


Owed on claims at end of 1890............ $14,000 
Incurred on claims during 1891.......... 231,500 
Claim liability... 9...ccrccesscecceces 245,500 
Paid on claims during 1891............... 16,611 
Balance due on claims.............. $41,912 


We have heretofore remarked that the 
arithmetic of assessment societies is pe- 
culiar. 

The Secretary (and presumable pro- 
moter and manager of this society) is Mr. 
O. N. Lumbert. Mr. Lumbert has been 
heard of before, as organizer of the Old 
People’s Mutual Benefit, of Elkhart, Ind. 
His Industrial Benefit operates only in the 
State of New York, and out of this fact of 
confinement of operations there is cer- 
tainly a benefit—to the people in other 
States. 
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THE MORAL. 


LONG ago the life insurance literature 
current used tosay : ‘‘ Itis not for the poor 
only,the rich may,” etc. This is as true 
now as ever, and it wastrue then. But 
we presume its truth was more evident to 
the rich than to the poor, for those who 
have not are prone to wish and wish and 
to think that if they only had a fortune 
like So-and-so’s it would realize the promise 
given to righteousness—that ‘‘ everything 
else should be added.” But the permanent 
existence of poverty in the world is not 
more sure than the liability of riches to 
take wings, and an increasing number of 
rich men carry life insurance because 
they know two certainties about it: that 
with the most unbroken prosperity in their 
affairs, it cannot prove a bad outlay of 
money, considered as such, and that if 
storms come to them it will prove an 
anchor to windward. Mr. Wanamaker, 
one of the most heavily insured men in 
the country, says that by his insurance he 
protects his estate and obtains liberty to 
spend his income as he goes without fear 
or strain of conscience. Cyrus W. Field, 
who lately died, was at one time supposed 
to be able to count up tens of millions ; 
but his estate had so shrunk that his 
$300,000 of life insurance proved to be, if 
not the sole, at least the chief substantial 
reliance of his heirs. These propositions 
may be set down as positively certain : 

1. For the overwhelming majority, life 
is either more or less severe poverty or 
very little ‘‘ over” at death. 

2. The prosperity of the individual is 
uncertain ; that is, the maxim to count 
no man happy till he is dead may be 
varied by writing ‘* rich” for ‘‘ happy.” 

3. The prosperity of the mass is certain. 

The moral is—well, what és it ? 
PROGRESS OF THE MIRACLE-PRE- 

TENDERS. 


THE Spectator’s Boston correspondent 
reports that the grip of the miracle-prom- 
isers on the people of Massachusetts is 
daily weakening. The Aigis, modeled 
closely on the Iron Hall and probably the 
largest of theseven-year societies still above 
ground in the State, admits that its New 
England business has ceased and it is re- 
‘lying upon the distant States. A year 
ago, says this writer, the ‘ supremes” 
were on the crest of the wave; greedy 














dupes flocked to the lodges, and left their 
grocery bills in the lurch for the sake of 
keeping up their assessments, so that 
country storekeepers had a specially hard 
time in making collections. Attorney- 
General Pillsbury, now among those men- 
tioned as possible Republican candidates 
for the governorship, has never appeared 
in court as prosecutor of these concerns, 
and so has arisen a report—which the 
writer thinks would now be fatal to his 
prospects if it were generally credited— 
that the endowment orders are rather fa- 
vorable to him, thinking they would like 
to have him nominate the successor to 
Commissioner Merrill, whose term ex- 
pires in June, and who has been the unre- 
lenting opponent of all these fraudulent 
concerns. 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the 
Spectator says that overtures have been 
made for settlements of some of the judg- 
ments obtained against E. W. Harris and 
Harry C. Gurk, late ‘‘supremes” of the 
Beneficial Order of Earnest Workers. 
These judgments amount to $116,000, and 
Harris and Gurk offer $25,000 ; the receiver 
of the concern is willing to accept $40,000, 
and if he can get that will be able to pay 
a further dividend of 10 per cent. making 
33}in all. We suppose this dividend is on 
amounts paid in, and members in such 
cases ought to honor gratefully the mod- 
eration of their Harrises and Gurks in 
leaving anything for them beyond a mere 
scent of funds, suggestive as a reminis- 
cence. 


+ 
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THE IRON HALL 


THE collapse of the Iron Hall is, un- 
doubtedly, genuine and complete. In 
Indianapolis James F. Failey has been ap- 
pointed receiver, and to him the Supreme 
Cashier has turned over a half million of 
property ; this functionary was also ordered 
to turn over all funds ‘‘in custody 
of the different branches of the local 
Order of the Iron Hall.” But it appears that~ 
the branches are not likely to comply with 
this order, even in order to be “ accounted 
in good standing.” In Philadelphia, De- 
troit, New Haven, Cleveland. Newark, St. 
Louis, and all over the country, applica- 
tions for receiverships are being made 
and attachments and injunctions are fly- 
ing fast, the attachments being levied 
upon the local funds by members whose 
certificates have matured and are un- 
paid. There is a scramble for the 
crumbs remaining after the feast of 
Somerby, who has disappeared. In one 
town, it is reported that the members 
have paid in $5,000, having drawn in sick 
benefits only $500, and that the treasury 
contains $1,000, which a member whose 
term expired in June thinks will just 
make him right, and he has, therefore, 
attached it. 

The Indianapolis News, which is caustic- 
ally reviewing the thing, says of Somerby, 
that ‘‘ whatever he said went”; that he 
was sup} — to be subject to the Supreme 
Sitting, but thet was really subject to him 
and never sat; that ‘‘ gradually Somerby 
got himself all mixed up with the Supreme 
Sitting, so that he could not tell himself 
and that apart.” 

How many cents—or how much sense 
—per dollar expended will come to the 
victims, it is idle to guess. The bubble 
was swollen and had so spread itself that 
the story of its bursting gets repeated in 
press dispatches from many points, and 
so we hope it may be printed so widely 
that it will reach many probable victims 
of the folly and save some of them. 
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1851. 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
~ INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
parsict te in “distributions of surplus. 
non-forfeiture — >. a 
contains the most fea’ 
Examine its merits before fore insuring Yo 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
PEN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 


MUTU A ity, on easier terms, 


at less cost than else- 


t before offered <= 
"in offered. 








LIFE wi 921-3-5 Chestnut Chestnut Bt, Philad’s, 


In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled, 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets First Month, Ist, 1892, 
$20,772,696,74. 


Issues Policies on the following plans: 
Life, Joint Life Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These policies have new and 
important features. 


FARRAGUT | 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 


Wm. H. rs, N- De, Moran, Eckt rd W 
ckfo. bk 
Charles A. 4 W. F. Shirley, E. E. Eam: te ~ 
axt LX Woodford, aBverett Clapp, David M. neiilareth, 
Hen mee hick Fo h yy aoe R bert Ai | 
n ‘urman, t) cCaffert 
artin V. Wood, Edwin J. Hanks, D. R. Satterlee. F 


$200,000 








CAPITAL, -- = = 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres 
SAMURL DARBEE, Vive-Pres't and Sec’v. 


wap pool December 31, 1891, HET 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889. 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,463,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


©. 2 RRM tt sian 
ssistan 
AW T. STANDEN, Actuary ee. 














The two most lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI DAB LE ERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest ible amount of in- 
demnity in the ae of death, at the even oe peenible 

the GUAR. 


overtakin ng t the insured ma 
ERAL SECURITY FOR A TO aN 
to the e2 ny Me tthe full 1 reserve value Saree, 
in accordance 


event of pavers 
used as 


with the terms and conditions of these 
GooD AGENTS. desiring to re the Com- 
aye hei ef Ac nelea at Hama Offica i 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


wary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862.687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

TANUALY, U1.....-.cccececccceses os eeoee 1,804,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums..............+.. $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1891, to 3lst December, 1891...........00005 $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 

PONE .esicdicccesacvecccccnece $1,836,325 11 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

OUUIRIOE Ei asi. 5 i ve cccusscccs.cocceccscce 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
CR TOI, sine <6 ssins cgstepsin vovsecises® 193,895 88 

AMOERE. 065 coer cccacvecds $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid te the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 
NRY le HAWLE 
Ba: n 


VERICH, 
EDW. FLOYD-J oF ES, 


AWRENCE TORNURE 
WALDRON P. BROWN, 
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INCORPORATED 


1850 - 





NEW YORK, 





_ EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY I, 1892. 





ASSETS. 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 34 per cent. 
valuation) of.......... ...1,500,000.......... 


Total Undivided Surplus 


Income. 


New Assurance written in 1891.. 
Outstanding Assurance...... 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel aud occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and ‘“NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 


eee eeee 


eeeeees $136,198,518.38 © 


109,905,537.82 
$26,292,980.56 
$39,054,943.85 
233,118,331.00 
804,894,557-00 
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Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January lst, 18¥4. 


Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in ~ 


POKCE, CLC....... cece eecceeeeees --- 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus............csccecsseee 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Espada bases 2,645,761 24 
Gross ASSCIB...........000. 000000 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 


WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


0. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department; 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
go, Tl. 


D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 


819 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIRLE AGENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, ng 





SURPLUS Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 


Cash surrender values stated in eves? pater, am and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non- iture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 

- ©.W, ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Age, stability, sound meth- 
ods; cash values, incon- 
testable policies ; the 
best extension system; 
low cost. Address, 921°3°5 5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
EPRBTLITI ES ny 188) Og 835 585 8a 
$2,185,841 73 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium 
cles Cash distributions are ee upon all pol- 


policy has indorsed thereon 
insurance valas > which the insured 


PENN 3%: 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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IN ‘STOKE — CHURCH- 





BY CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON, 


BENEATH the spreading elms I stood 
By the church within the manor-wood, 
Where the winding river onward flows 
As still as Nature’s own repose. 


How often have these arches rung 
With holy prayers and vespers sung, 
Since they of Norman lineage 

First made the land their heritage. 


Below this slab a D’Abernon 

In coat of mail, and close hisson, 
Have slept in peace six hundred years, 
Acknowledging nor toil nor tears, 


And here Dame Norbury seeks to press 
Her eight fair babes in the folds of her 
dress ; 

What power was theirs that they should 
fear 

Death’s silent figure waiting near ? 


Each quartered shield wirose image lies 
Sun pierced upon the wall, and dies 
As twilight slowly falls, must hold 
Some tale of love and hope of old. 


I wandered out and through the lane 
Where flaming poppies kiss the grain ; 
The sky was clear, the air was still, 
The reapers rested on the hill. 


And here where Arnold loved to be 

The sunset lingers tenderly, 

And they whom yet the church-walls keep, 
Seem held in happy evening sleep. 

Stoke D’ABERNON, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


La 


WITH THE CURRENTS. 


BY MAY KELSEY CHAMPION, 








a ghostly procession. 


and darkening. 


grant asa heap of ‘‘ hideous rocks,” 


‘“‘William and Francis.” 


about. 


tance, 
feet, however. 
old country was equally short. 


with hard muscles like his own, end 


Gabriel. 


Father ?” he asked. 
out to avoid Quittapeag Rock.” 


of his son’s hand. 


see, Gabriel,” he said ; 


night.” 


shore as they looked. 
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father’s shoulder. 


ALL day the mists were creeping up 
from the Sound—strange figures, veiled 
and weird, driven along the river in 
The Cove had been 
gray and smooth since morning, but now, 
down outside upon the beaches, the waves 
came in with something of sullen threat 
in their breaking, and the fog was thick 


Walter Harris stood upon the point of 
ledge in front of his house, which, useless 
for cultivation, had been recorded in his 
and 
thrown in unmeasured. Life had gone 
kindly enough with him since, twenty 
years ago, he had broken loose from Eng- 
land, and, following closely in the wake of 
those first Puritan settlers of Massachu- 
setts, come over to the new land in the 
The Harris 
family were counted well-to-do among 
their neighbors. Some conveniences of 
living they had which were commonly 
wanting among the rest; and Mary Har- 
ris’s stock of pewter and linen was 
known throughout the plantation to be 
larger than that of any other goodwife 


On the whole, he had been prospered, 
and he could leave his sons a good inherit- 
ance, he thought, as he threw a small 
stone out into the water, where it fell with 
a dull splash several yards beyond. Yes; 
he was growing old, too—only ten years 
ago and he could have doubled that dis- 
He tried again, gaining but a few 
Truly, life in a new or an 


Turning to go back to the house, he 
met his son Gabriel coming down, A 
strong young man—yes, verily, a man 
grown, he thought, as he looked on him— 


face that met his frankly at all times. 
Walter Harris was very fond of his son 


‘* Say you not that is the hull of a vessel 
there off Green Harbor, under the fog, 
‘They have kept well 


Goodman Harris followed the direction 
‘“‘ Your eyes are better than mine to 
* but I mistrust it 
might be. It has come so thick outside 
that they are putting in here for the 

The gray shadow swung further off the 


‘“‘See and they are coming on up to the 
Cove !” cried Gabriel, his arm on his 


——— 





They watched until the vessel had passed 
Mamacock and come up almost within 
hailing distance. Then Goodman Harris 
went down and untied the fishing boat. 

‘*It is a stranger, Gabriel,” he said 
‘and you had best go outand bid them to 
land, Say that we shall be glad to give 
them as good entertainment as is within 
our compass to do. I will go up to the 
house and tell your mother.” 

But Mary Harris and Thomas had seen 
the ship almost as soon as the two on the 
rocks across the way, and stood in the door 
as he came up. 

This son was a little less dear, perhaps, 
to the father than the other, tho neither 
father norson knew. Thomas was slower 
to take fire than his brother, and not so 
apt at accomplishing. It was Gabriel who 
could swim the furthest—he, always, who 
won the prize on Training Day, or the 
turkey at the Thanksgiving shooting. 

‘* Have I done rash, goodwife, in asking 
the ship’s company ashore?’ Walter Har- 
ris asked, as he came inside the paling. 
‘*T know not how many they be in num- 
ber ; but, best or worser, we can give them 
what we have, with the help of the rest.” 
Already Mary Harris had tied her apron 
about her, and cast a housewife’s careful 
glance round the large living room to see 
that nothing was out of place. 

‘‘ Surely it is behooful for us to do what 
we may and can for them,” she said, as 
she made a settle straight with the wall. 
‘‘There is the deer brought over from 
Fisher’s Island yesterday, and I make no 
doubt the neighbors will be full- handed. 
Mayhap the ship will bring us news of 
England,” she added. In all these twenty 
years Mary Harris had never ceased look- 
ing eastward across the sea. 

Her husband brought in two great logs, 
and saw the fire roaring mightily in the 
chimney before he went down to the 
landing place to welcome the strangers, 
so that several of his neighbors were be- 
fore him. There were Peter Blatchford, 
and the Dutch captain, Kempo Sybada, 
from up by the other cove, going down, 
too. The news had reached. them 
quickly. 

Goodwife Harris laid her hand on 
Thomas’s arm as he was about to fol- 
low. 

‘‘I know that all the rest are going 
down to the vessel,” she said; “ but I 
know, too, that thou’rt a good son to thy 
mother; and, because of that, I may 
press thee into my service ;” and her eyes 
lingered on him affectionately. 

Thomas laughed. ‘Surely ’tis not such 
a hardship to stay back,” he said. ‘‘Ilam 
not a child that I need run at the first hue 
andcry, What is ’t you wish?” 

‘*Then, will you go over to Mary Coit’s 
—I must mend that fasten on your jerkin 
Thomas—and say I crave her help? Bid 
her bring tablecloths and spoons, if she 
will. Then keep on up to Obadiah Bruen’s 
and ask Rebecca to come down as well. 
She is a handy maid, and can help with- 
out hindering, which is more than may be 
said of some others.” 

Thomas went away down the path; 
then came back. 

‘* Are you sure you will need Rebecca ?” 
he asked, nervously fingering the loose 
fasten on his jerkin, and not looking up. 
‘*T could help in handing the dishes.” 

‘Probable enough we shall need you 
both,” his mother said, as she unhung a 
kettle. Something had not been smooth 
between these two since last Michaelmas, 
a | she had seen; but she was a wise woman, 
and knew when to be matter-of-fact. 
‘*-Yes; you had best go for Rebecca,” she 
added; ‘‘for I near believe the girl has 
two pairs of hands. Sheis a good heart 
—Rebecca—and will make Isaac Willey a 
caretaking and painful wife, if he wins 
her, as some say he means to do.” 

Thomas turned abruptly and went out. 
To Mary Coit’s first—his mother watched 
him as far as she could see; then he 
would go on up the hill, she knew. Poor 
boy! Rebecca was a little high-stepping 
and unreasonable at times, she would 
own; but, withai, generally ready to 


acknowledge her wrong when opportu- 
nity tendereditself. She hoped they would 
come to a better. understanding soon, and, 
seeing Mary Coit’s gray hood and whittle 
coming down the path, she turned back 
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to the pvt and ame laying out the 
linen cloths from the drawers beneath. 

It could not have been because the hill 
leading up to Obadiah Bruen’s house was 
so steep that Thomas walked so slowly— 
that could not have been the reason, for 
every morning last week he had raced up 
it with Clement Minor whén they were at 
work on the new meeting house, and won, 
too, for the most part. He wondered if 
the pulpit had -been finished. There was 
John Elderkin just fastening up ; he would 
go in and see. 

**Done for the night, John?’ he asked 
of him to whose brown stuff jacket and 
cloth buskins the shavings clung in pro- 
fusion. 

“Done till planting again, if the 
town be still behindhand in the finding of 
nails,” said the carpenter, grimly, packing 
the tools in his chest with what Thomas 
saw to be more than his usual care. ‘‘ We 
should be at the pews in a fortnight, if 
others did their parts ; but as itis, it will 
be a pretty while yet, I am afeared.” 

**And in the mean season, Goodman 
Rogers goes on making a comfortable sum 
out of his barn rent,” Thomas said, as he 
sat down on the step. 

John Elderkin brought down the cover 
of his chest with the full strength of a 
good right arm that had driven more nails 
and raised more beams than any other in 

the plantation, and turned the fasten with 
a shart snap. 

“Two years now since we began, and 
as like as not ’twill be two full years or 
more before ‘tis done. I am hoping they 
did not choose out the cow when they 
drew the agreement,” he said, with a pull 
at his short reddish beard and a peculiar 
twitch of the muscles at the left of his 
mouth, which was his compromise with a 
smile. 

Thomas laughed, in a mood of his own 
tho he was. He remembered the terms 
upon which John had undertaken the 
work—a cow and fifty shillings in peage ; 
fair enough pay if the town had not been 
so backward in furnishing the timber and 
nails, and so delayed him. 

** Another time, mayhap ’twould not 
come amiss to write a calf, John,” he said, 
as he rose and turned slowly down toward 
the Bruen house. 

Some one was spinning as he drew near 
the door. He hoped it was her mother; 
then he would leave the message with her 
and go away. He knocked, and waited. 
The trees would have hidden the Cove 
from here, even if the fog had not become 
so thick now as to shut off everything be, 
yond a rod or two; but the ship’s com 
pany must have landed by this, he 
thought. No one came; and the noise of 
the wheel wenton. Thomas turned again 
to the door, wondering if it would be best 
to knock aseconditime. Butno; Mistress 
Bruen was somewhat deaf; he would 
open it and go in. He did not usually 
stand so on punctilics in going to a neigh- 
bor’s house. 

The wheel was drawn close by the win 
dow io catch the best of the faint light 
which remained ; but the tall figure and 
heavy coil of dark hair were not Mistress 
Sarah Bruen s. 

Thomas stood in the doorway a moment 
watching the up and down of the red 
slippered foot on the treadle. 

** Rebecca !” 

Snap went the thread and into a tangle 
at once, from the impetus of the wheel, 
as the girl turned suddenly. 

*< You!” she said ; and Thomas felt that 
there was no welcome in the tone. 

‘*1T am truly sorry to have startled you, 
Rebecca, but I had knocked before ;” and 
he closed the door doubtfully. She had 
not asked him to come in; but he could 
not stand there, letting the fog and cold 
air in upon her, even if it were a liberty. 
‘‘ My mother would be much engaged to 
you if you could help her,” he hurried on 
to say, thinking it was not easy to deliver 
a message to one who apparently was not 
listening ; for Rebecca had turned back to 
her skein, and was undoing the snarl: 
“A ship has just put into the Cove, and 
the company are coming aland to stay 
supper with us.” 

Rebecca pushed the wheel back against 
the wall, and took down her hood from 
the hook at once, 











“T should be sorry 
soll faves” deh sald; en ain tied the rib- 
bons about her throat. 

Thomas winced at the emphasis, but 
closed the door and followed her down the 
path. 

They walked in silence for a time, 
Thomas absently brushing at some shav- 
ings which had clung to his rough clothes 
from the meeting-house steps. 

“I would we could straighten our dif- 
ferences a little,” he said, at last. ‘I 
like not that you should be so cold and 
one-syllabled to me always. We might 
at least be friends.” 

But Rebecca did not answer ; she had 
a piece of thread in her hand, and was 
breaking it into short bits, which she flung 
out into the path behind. 

Thechill of the fog had grown penetrat- 
ing, and Thomas laid her cloak, which 
he had taken from a chair in the living 
room, about her shoulders. 

** You need this,” he said, quietly. 

But the girl drew it off and hung it over 
her arm, repellent still, tho well conscious 
that her blue mohair gown was not suffi- 
cient protection against the cold. 

‘Think you it is easy or profiting to be 
friends with one who has ever the listen- 
ing ear and watching eye for all my per- 
sonal faultings?’ she asked, as she con- 
trolled a shiver very well. 

Thomas put out his hand and caught 
one of the threads on its way to the 


ground. ‘‘ You know that is far from 
truth,” he said, winding it around his 
finger. 


“Tt did not look it when you were lis- 
tening to all from Isaac Willey’s tongue, 
last Michaelstide. "Twas well enough to 
distaste my waysif you had choice, but 
*twas another thing—the correcting them,” 
and she hastened her steps; if he chose 
to do the like, well and good. 

‘* But I was ill at heart that you should 
be counted fickle in the minds of any, 
Rebecca,” he said. 

Rebecca laughed in a way that was not 
pleasant to hear. 

“You should take your complaint to 
Mistress Brewster; she has a supply of 
herbs and drugs of much potency, they 
say.” Then, having reached the Harris 
house, she turned and flashed her angry 
eyes upon him for an instant. ‘‘ And for 
fickleness, in truth, I beg your better 
pattern,” she added, and disappeared 
through the little door in the lean-to. 

Thomas did not immediately follow. 
The night was shutting in now, and seeing, 
by the candles which they were lighting, 
that the house was full, he went across to 
the rocks in front. They would never get 
back to their old relations, these two— 
never. It was not that last thrust which 
had pained him ; no one would realize the 
injustice of that more than she when she 
grew quieter ; but the old sympathy, the 
intimacy of thought and feeling which 
had been between them last year was dead. 

Inside there was much gay commotion ; 
and Rebecca had no sooner appeared in 
the doorway than she was saluted from 
all sides. 

The whole neighborhood had learned of 
the ship’s arrival, and had come down to 
bid the new settlersa welcome. Fresh 
meat, trapped the day before, was roast- 
ing both here and at John Coit’s. Overa 
fire outside hung kettles of boiling clams, 
and in the kitchen another great kettle was 
filled with stewing pumpkin. 

** Here is Rebecca Bruen !” 

‘* Well, then, Rebecca Bruen, why were 
you not down on the shore to welcome 
them when they landed? Here is Rebec- 
ca but just come !” 

‘It matters not,” put in Mary Coit, 
soothingly, as, passing through just then 
with an armful of pewter, she caught a 
glimpse of Rebecca’s lightning. ‘‘ She is 
come in plenty season for the needful, 
which is somewhat the same. Rebecca, 
child, wilt help me with these basins and 
spoons on the bench here ?” 

Two long tables had been made by 
matching smaller ones ; one in the living 
and the other in the shop room. On these 
the younger girls were placing the dishes, 
while their mothers attended to the cook- 
ing. 

The newcomers were everywhere, in 
high spirits at being ashore again, This 
















| did not look like hardship—this feast of 
good things and gay clamor. They bad 
been misinformed, no doubt, and the re- 
ports which had come to England had 
‘been greatly exaggerated. They talked 
with all who were not busy, questioning 
them of what they might find in the New 
Haven, for which plantation they were 
bound—of the climate, the crops, and 
especially of the Indians, of whom they 
had heard much. 

‘* And it is true that you all go armed to 
your meetings on Lord’s Days?’ asked 
Elizabeth Abbot of Gabriel. 

“‘None would dare venture without. 
The Indians are very high of late, and 
slight all authority,” he said. ‘‘ You will 
see plenty of them at the New Haven. 
They hanker about all the English plan- 
tations, their mouths full of crooked 
speech. Butit isnot then that they-are 
dangerous,” he hastened to explain, as he 
saw the face of the young English girl 
growing fearful ; ‘‘they come up to truck 
with us.” 

“What do they bring?’ Elizabeth 
asked. 

‘*Skins, in great part,” and Gabriel held 
out his cap. ‘‘ Beaver—like that. We pay 
for them in coats and knives and such 
like, which they wanted much, until 
some, rather minding gain than godliness, 
gave them spirits and lead; and now 
nothing contents them. They are very 
disorderly,” 

Elizabeth shivered a little. ‘(I am 
thinking I should like better neighbors of 
not so dark a complexion,” she said, as 
she sank back against the wolf-skin 
which he had spread for her in the corner 
of the settle some time before. 

Clement Minor and Isaac Willey stood 
by the manteltree looking about the 
room. 

‘*Our Gabriel has made surrendry to the 
English maid, think you not?’ said Clem- 
ent, with a nod in the direction of the two 
on the form by the window. 

The other slowly turned his head. ‘‘ The 
young woman was one uf those who came 
aland in his boat?’ he asked, indiffer- 
ently. 

‘* Yes; and Gabriel has been at service 
for her all since. I made some attempts 
at courtesy myself just now; but he 
looked so uncivil that I durst not presume 
further.” 

** No doubt he istelling her of the last 
wolf hunt, wherein he deems he figured 
to some advantage,” replied the tall and 
dark one, with a curl of his weak under- 
lip. 

‘* Well, sheis a fair listener, you'll not 
deny,” 
something which Gabriel was telling her, 
Elizabeth chanced to turn her face toward 
them. ‘‘ And, in strictness, I am thinking 
you’d find Gabriel suitable enough to your 
mind, if it were not that he is a brother of 
Thomas,” headded, as he went off. 

Suddenly Gabriel paused and looked 
up. ‘‘Iam not very careful,” he said. 
““See, they are all taking their places. 
You must come.” 

Elizabeth put out a detaining hand. 
“No,” she said; ‘‘there must be far 
more than enough to fill the tables, and I 
should much prefer taking my dish here. 
You were just telling me”— 

‘‘The story can wait,” said Gabriel, ‘I 
shall be glad to finish it if you will listen. 
Butthere is room in plenty.” He moved 
the form up to the table, and saw her 
comfortably seated, then went on to help 
in the passing. 

At her right Elizabeth found one of the 
men who had brought the ship over, and 
annoyed her much with his coarse atten- 
tions on the voyage. Being engaged 
with a large basin of clams, he did not 
notice her until, having finished, he 
pushed the dish to one side, and looked to 
have it refilled. 

‘* Verily !” he exclaimed, loudly, as he 
turned his rough, red face upon her. 
‘*Here is Mistress Elizabeth Abbot come 
to sit down by me of her own will. This 
is indeed a pleasure, by my faith !” 
~~ An’ you have any at all, I much fear 

me ’tis too slender athing to swear by,” 
replied Elizabeth, as she played with her 
drinking cup without looking at him. 

‘Then I must make a new oath, and 
swear by the sharp tongue of Mistress 


Clement said, as, laughing at~ 








complained on ;” and the fellow Sedghod 
insole:.tly. ‘Very good, John Hox- 
bridge! By the tongue of Elizabeth 
Abbot! Yes; I think it will do. Ha, 
ha! Very good !”’ 

“Well it is you are not better fitted 
with abilities, Master Hoxbridge,” Eliza- 
beth said, taking some of the venison that 
Rebecca Bruen brought her. ‘‘ You would 
lose much enjoyment by not being able to 
laugh at your own pleasantries.” 

John Hoxbridge saw to it that his own 
plate was filled likewise, and turned his 
attention to that for a time. When he 
had finished, he tipped the stool back 
against the wall, and, taking off his hat 
and laying it upon his knees, surveyed 
the table, and, incidentally, Elizabeth. 

“Can I reach you something, Mistress 
Abbot?” he asked, stretching his arms 
above his head and yawning. 

**If you would pass me another piece 
of the good bread Mistress Harris has met 
us so bountifully with, I should be much 
thankful to you,” Elizabeth said; “and 
methinks ’twould be no bad exercise in 
courtesy as well,” she added, as she sur- 
veyed the heavy, lounging figure at her 
side. 

Resting an elbow on the table, John 
Hoxbridge held the trencher poised just 
beyond reach. 

‘“* After such pretty speech as that last,” 
he said, ‘‘ I deem it due that I should have 
some reward. Come now, Mistress Eliza- 
beth, givé me the blue ribbon you wearin 
your kerchief, and I will forgive you all 
your unkind quips, and pass you the dish 
as well.” 

But with a cool “ {shall do very well 
without,” Elizabeth ignored him; and 
John Hoxbridge, finding the eyes of the 
company upon him as he sat holding a 
trencher of bread at arm’s hight with no 
apparent purpose, dropped it somewhat 
heavily to its place again. 

‘*Here is one who would be glad to 
serve you without so much asa gramercy, 
if you would allow,” said Gabriel Harris, 
who chanced to be near and heard. And 
he brought a plate from the other end of 
the table. 

Elizabeth looked up at the tall figure 
behind her, then at the face, still sullen 
and frowning, of the man on the other 
side. A moment of hesitation and an- 
other glance at John Hoxbridge, whose 
peppery temper was fast rising, then, with 
a sudden motion, she quickly undid the 
ribbon in her kerchief, and laid it in Ga- 
briel’s hand, ~ 

‘“*They who seek service for gain often 
see favor pass over their heads,” she said, 
with a laugh, and a little fresh colorin her 
cheeks, ‘‘ which is a teaching ‘an ignorant 
maid can give as well as your popish 
prayer book, Master Hoxbridge—or your 
preacher, Mr. Blinman, either, for that 
matter,” she added, turning back to Ga- 
briel ; ‘‘ tho he is a man of parts, and my 
father knew him in Wales.” 

As for Gabriel, the warm blood rushed 
to his face, and his hand was not quite 
steady as he fastened the ribbon inside his 
leather jerkin. 

‘*It would pleasure me much to sit al- 
ways under such teaching as that.of Mis- 
tress Elizabeth Abbot,” he said, feeling 
somehow that any words of his just then 
must sound very clumsy to her. 

Elizabeth laughed merrily. ‘‘I note 
you mention nothing of profit,” she said ; 
‘and as for Master Hoxbridge here, I 
think he disrelished my sermon altogether, 
for, see, he is gone off in high offense. 
No; I fear I was not carved out for a 
preacher, since half my meeting runs 
away,” she added, with a decisive little 
shake of her head. 

Gabriel moved the form back by the 
window, and they sat down again. 

‘‘Now you will finish that story and be- 
gin another,” she said, as she made her- 
self comfortable in the corner. ‘‘ That is 
what I was ’customed to say to Deliver- 
ance Mygatt, who took care of me when 
I was a child. Poor Goody Mygatt! I 
am fearing she suffered much from me.” 

Gabriel watched her as she settled the 
ruffles about her wrists and adjusted her 
kerchief, which, from lack of the fasten- 
ing, had loosened, and fallen away from 
the round white throat. 

















be proud to tell all you will 
nto,” hhesaid ; and again he felt the 
rimson in his face. 

« Truly, this man blushes as readily as 
any maid,” thought Elizabeth, conscious 
herself of a queer fluttering. ‘‘I hope he 
does not mind it as much as I.” 

And so Gabriel went on to tell ber of all 
their doings—of the winters which were 
colder and the summers which were 
warmer here than in England, and of the 
difference which followed in their cus- 
toms. Something of the wolf hunts he 
did indeed tell her, and she knew that the 
skin over the back of the settle had been 
brought in from one of them ; but that he 
had met the creature face to face alone, 
he did not think necessary to say. 

It had grown very late when one of the 
ship’s company, noting the short candles, 
boisterously called out that they had best 
be going back to the vessel, if they did not 
wish to put Mistress Harris to the cost of 
fresh ones, which would be a pity. The 
fog had turned to rain, too; and Elizabeth 
shivered and drew her cloak more closely 
about her as she stepped out into the black- 
ness. 

Gabriel gaided her over the rocks, and, 
as they sfood at the landing place waiting 
for the boat, both were silent for a time. 
At last Gabriel felt for the bit of ribbon 
inside his jerkin. 

** I shall keep this always—this and the 
sermon,” he said, turning his face toward 
the harbor, where he could see only the 
dim light of the vessel, and wishing the 
New Haven plantation was not so far 
away. 

‘I should be glad if you would not for- 
get me b because of the ribbon,” 
said Elizabeth ; ‘‘but the sermon was for 
John Hoxbridge, if he was not too dull 
and slender-witted to take it unto him- 
self. I am not so vain as to set myself up 
for a teacher to one so much wiser than 
Rg 

Gabriel took both her hands in his. 

‘But I would fain be a learner,” he 
said. ‘‘Aad think you, Mistress Abbot, 
that ’tis only Gospel-preaching ministers 
who receive callings? If, in the spring, 
you should think that you could leave the 
New Haven and come to Pequot, will you 
let me speak ?” 

He was amazed at this strange new 
courage that had come to him; and was 
it his hand or hers that was trembling 
80? 

“Come! On board all you!” shouted 
the loud voice of John Hoxbridge, as he 
began uutying the boat. ‘‘ We shall get 
no sleep to-night if we all take to dalliance 
on the shore.” 

Gabriel listened to the dip of the oars 
until the boat reached the ship, and then 
went slowly up to thehouse. The empty 
table—fragments of food—stools piled up 
in the corners! It was very strange—all 
this that had happened since the sunset- 
ting. . 

He went into the front room. There 
on one of the settles, lay a silk scarf. 
Taking it up almost as if it. were a 
thing to fear, he folded it with his man’s 
unaccustomed fingers. He knew to whom 
it belonged, and would return it in the 
morning. 

Now a breadth of silken scarf forgotten 
and left hanging over the back of a settle 
is a most innocent thing. I never doubt 
Rachel dropped one very like when she 
ran away from Jacob at the well, only 
there were stripes in Rachel’s—dull, rich 
reds and yellows with gold, perhaps, and 
Elizabeth’s was plain color. 

“Blue again—almost the same!” said 
Gabriel, as he laid the ribbon beside it. 
Yes ; he would take it to her in the morn- 
ing ; and several times in the night he put 
his hand out to the small table where it 
lay, folded as he had left it. 

Very soon after the supper, when the 
merriment and gay talk wefe loudest, 
Rebecca Bruen had tried to steal away. 
She was tired of it all, and vexed with 
herself that she could not enter into it as 
the others did. Going out into the lean- 
to for her cloak, she found it deserted by 
all save Thomas Harris. The door had 
been opened to let a current of air into the 
crowded living room, and he stood in the 
doorway looking out at the night. 














‘Going home, Rebecca?” he asked, 


‘Well, I do not deem we are either of us 
tied to remain longer. You must let me 
go up with you; it is very dark.” 

She let him help her with her cloak, but 
they said little on the way up the hill. 

It was with somewhat of huskiness in 
his throat that Thomas broke one of the 
long silences as they were nearing the 
house. 

“It may matter little enough to thee, 
Rebecca,” he said, “that when the ship 
returns to England I have taken passage 
to sail, too; but the journeys thither and 
back are not so altogether without hazard 
that I like to go without feeling that we 
said good-by as friends.” 

Rebecca pushed her hood back from her 
forehead. The air was heavy and hard to 
breathe. 

‘* Why do you go?” came slowly and in 
a lower tone than she was wont to use. 

‘*Tt needs be that some one go to learn 
more to purpose of some estate that has 
fallen to us there; and, as it is circum- 
stanced, I can best be spared.” 

They had reached Rebecca’s door; but 
she stopped by the step. 

‘* When do they sail?” she asked, in the 
same low, strained voice. 

‘Tf all goes as they count on, they will 
put in here Monday sevennights. And 
you will bid me godspeed, Rebecca.’ 

Rebecca putout her bands. She felt for 
the instant that all the ground was slip- 
ping from her, and shecould not speak. 

And for Thomas ; there were no words 
for him, This was a new Rebecca—this 
girl who was so gentle and low-voiced— 
who had just let fall a hot tear upon his 
hand. 

‘*Mayhap I did wrong avd without rea- 
son; but I had hoped at a word tosay 
you bore me no ill-will,” he said, after a 
time. ‘It would shorten the journey, I 
am thinking.” 

**Til-will ! Oh, God hand you well back 
again!” It was acry, tho she did brave 
battle with the sob in her throat. 

**And, Rebecca—one thing more,” he 
said, ‘‘ tho I know not if you will forgive 
my speaking it. If, when the ship comes 
in which brings me safe home, [ find you 
with the rest down at the landing place 
to give me welcome, may I be glad ?” 

The girl’s hand had fallen off now, and, 
as she felt the slow rain on her forehead, 
she wondered if Heaven were weeping 
tov. 
**T have behaved very wrong to you in 
the past, Thomas,” she said; ‘‘but if you 
say you will be glad, then I think you 
must have forgiven. Yes; I will be down 
on the shore.” 

She lifted the heavy latch and went in ; 
and Thomas, when he had seen the dim 
light shining from the window of her 
room, turned and walked slowly down 
the hill. 





Winter passed, and there came a morning 
when the world awoke to find a gentle stir 
all above it, the tremulous upward reach 
of an early spring. Would the old earth 
only turn restlessly and draw its white 
coverlet the more closely about it, ill-hu- 
mored at being roused so soon? The 
planters waited and saw that it meant 
well, then the plows were brought out, 
and life began again. 

They were strong men, all of them, who 
were bringing their measures and weights 
up to the meeting-house steps on one of 
these early March mornings, the older 
faces deeper lined with another winter’s 
thought and theology. 

John Elderkin and the two Willeys sat 
on the rocks near, talking of what seeds 
they were about putting in, when Clement 
Minor came up the hill. 

‘‘ Ho, Clement! you come loaden like a 
pack horse. How is ’t?” John Willey 
cried, as the young man came over to 
their side. ‘‘ Dost own two stiliar’s and 
double of everything else ?” 

“Part is mine, and part belongs to 
Walter Harms. He had an ill turn and 
was disenabled to attend the order,” 
Clement explained, as he handed over his 
burden to the measurer to be ruled and 
tested. ‘ 


‘‘Where is Gabriel, then, that you 


snould go so out of the way todo a favor ?” 
asked Isaac Willey, beginning to cut a W 


ENDENT. 


on the measure which had just been given 
back to him. 

Clement turned his head quizzically to 
one side. 

“Well, I know naught of charts and 
quadrants,” he said; ‘but I make no 
doubt he might be passing out of the 
river’s mouth at this now.” 

‘Tis not like Gabriel to be. off when 
there’s anything doing,” said John, as he 
watched the growth of the letter under 
his brother’s hand. 

‘* Without the ‘ not,’ I should have said 
the same.” Isaac’s knife had slipped, 
making a scratch across his thumb, and 
he laid down the measure impatiently. 

‘* Fishing ?” asked John Elderkin. 

‘*Rather weightier concernments than 
that, I should say ;” and Clement took off 
bis hat and ran his fingers through his 
hair dubiously. ‘‘Hast none of you 
marked his new stuff suit—nor his damask- 
colored waistcoat—nor his ponderings in 
the meeting house? I'll warrant Mr. Blin- 
man’s sermons have done him small good 
for the last three months. No? Then 

f thou’rt no but stupid fellows not to see 
that the man was in love.” 

‘* Gabriel in love! With whom, then?’ 

‘*Tsaac Willey, dost carry thy wits in a 
corn sack? Verily, 1 believe if one should 
speak to you of what took place at 
Worcester wall, you would ask ‘ What 
Worcester ? and ‘ Who is Cromwell ?’” 

‘*T suppose, then, since you seem so 
high about it, ’tis the little English maid 
that was with the company Mistress Har- 
ris dieted when the vessel put in here last 
fall,” Isaac said, sullenly. I noted you 
had some feeling then. ButI doubt not 
tis better for you as it is ; for such an eye 
as hers oft goes with a crooked disposi- 
tion, and ’tis possible the toll might have 
proved more than the grist.” 

‘*For shame, Isaac Willey ! to speak ill 
of so well-beseeming a maid, or as if I felt 
aught but glad from the bottom of my 
heart that Gabriel is gone to fetch him 
home a wife !” Clement cried indignantly, 
and turned his back upon him. 

John Willey followed his friend over 
to the steps where the Harris measures 
were then being fitted. 

“TH help you home with these,” he 
said, taking up one of the weights. 

‘**So you had no intelligence that Gabriel 
was to enter the estate of marriage, 
John.” Clement’s usual good-humor re- 
turned as they walked along. ‘‘’Tis said 
they were betrothed, or nigh enough to 
it, that night, or, if not then, the next 
morning, when it was noted that Gabriel 
put off to the ship and made some stay.” 

John drew a whistle, and changed the 
steelyards to the other arm. 

‘And ’twas for this the pinnace has 
been new rigged and painted!” he said. 
‘* Well, I’ve no but good-will for Gabriel. 
When will they be looking home?” 

‘“‘This day sennight, if he meets no 
misadventure in the going. So much, at 
least, he gave me a touch of when he 
asked me to look to his father a little. 
Much thanks to you, John ; ’twas a good 
lift,” Clement added, as he set the meas- 
ures over the paling. 

The sevennights past, there was scarce 
one in the plantation who did not begin 
to watch the horizon for a sail, so close 
was the bond which drew them all to- 
gether. And it came at last—the hour 
when every ripple in the Cove danced in 
the sun, and the pinnace, in its gay, new 
bravery of paint and rigging, rounded 
Mamacock. 

‘**Look how the boy has decked the 
masthead with a blue streamer!” cried 
Walter Harris to his wife, as, beside him- 
self with joy and impatience, he stepped 
down to the very edge of the water. 

But in all the happy company that 
crowded round, there was one who, after 
her word of welcome had been said, still 
shaded her eyes with her hand and 
looked out to sea. Ah, Rebecca! many 
sevennights yet she would watch for the 
sail that would never put into port, or 
listen at her spinning for the voice that 
would never come. 

NEw LONDON, CONN. 

.... Teacher: “‘Hans, name three beasts 
ofprey.”’ Hans: “ Two lions and a tiger.” 
—Texas Siftings, 
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READING. 


BY MARGARET CROSBY. 


PRISONED, yet roaming over distant lands, 

Alone, yet clasped by warm and friendly 
hands, 

Beggared, yet heir to all Time’s lavish 
hoards, 

Thirsting, yet free to drink the wine of 
gods. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





SAVING THE EXPRESS. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 





‘* WELL, Kent, I guess we can spare you 
for a couple of weeks, if you would like 
to take a vacation, said the General Man- 
ager of the C., D. and P. railrogd. 

Kent Ballard was night telegraph opera- 
tor for the C., D. and P. road, in the big 
terminal station at Chicago. He was 
eighteen years old, and as bright, capabie 
and faithful an employé as the company 
had in their entire system. As the Gen- 
eral Manager came and leaned over the 
window-shelf of the telegraph office, with 
his pleasant announcement, Kent looked 
up gladly and gratefully. 

“I would like a little outing, sir,” he 
said, ‘‘if it is perfectly convenient. It’s 
been pretty steady work the past year ; 
and I must confess that Iam a bit tired. 
When can you spare me, sir ?” 

“Day after to-morrow, if you wish. 
We will have a man at our disposal then, 
and can put him on your work for a couple 
of weeks. Have you any idea what you 
would like to do, or where you would like 
to go— any vacation plan in which I could 
be of assistance to you ?” 

Kent hesitated a moment. ‘‘ I have had 
a plan in my mind for some time, sir,” 
he said, at length ; ‘‘ but I hardly dare to 
mention it, even now. It would be asking 
a great favor of the road.” 

‘Out with it, my boy !” cried the Gen- 
eral Manager. ‘‘If it doesn’t involve us 
too deeply in financial embarrassment ” — 
and he laughed good-humoredly — ‘‘ I can 
promise you it will be granted.” 

**T want to make a trip over the road 
in a locomotive,” said Kent. ‘* I should 
like to go clear to the Pacific coast, if there 
is time. If I could venture te ask you 
for permission to go out and back with 
the engineer of one of the overland ex- 
presses ” — 

‘* Why, of course you can, my boy {” 
exclaimed the General Manager. ‘ Say 
no more about it. Make all your prepara- 
tions, and come to my office to-morrow 
for your pass and written permit, in case 
anybody should dispute your right of way. 
I will speak to Mr. Faley, the engineer of 
the mid-week overlani, and he will be 
ready for you on Thursday’s out-bound 
trip.” 

‘*Thank you, sir—ever so much!” 
cried Kent. *‘It will bea great pleasure 
to me, and I shall never forget your kind. 
ness.” 

Kent Ballard told his mother, next 
morning, that his pet vacation project © 
was to be realized. ‘‘I’ve always longed 
to cross the Rockies and see the Pacific,’ 
he said ; ‘“‘ and now, if you can spare me 
for a couple of weeks, Mother, lam off. 
Fred and George will take good care of 
you. They have had their vacations al- 
ready, you know.” 

On Wednesday Kent went up to the 
General Manager’s office and got his pass 
and permit. ‘‘I have also reserved sec- 
tion twelve in the sleeper for you,” said 
the Manager. ‘You will want a good 
comfortable bed at night, you know. 
Here is your ticket. And as for your 
meals, get them in the buffet-car, reg- 
ularly. The steward understands.” 

‘Qh, sir! you are too kind !” 
Kent. 

‘*No, Iam not !” laughed the Manager, 
‘* A man can’t be too kind — it’s impossible. 
You must remember, too, that you have 
served us faithfully, in a difficult and 
responsible position, for three years. You 
deserve a favor now and then, according 
to my way of looking at things. Well, 
good-by to you, and a pleasant trip !” 

The mid-week overland express pulled 
out, at ten o’clock on Thursday morning, 
with Kent Ballard in the cab of the big 
mogul locomotive. ‘‘Our first run will 
be express for fifty miles,” said Mr. Faley, 
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chance tc see how No. 312 behaves.” 

It wasa irip full of profit and = to 
the young telegraph operator. He was 
very fond of all kinds of machinery, and 
the mechanism of the engine proved a 
most fascinating study, as they whirled 
along over the rails, Then the ever- 
changing scenery ; the bustling cities and 
towns along the routes ; the big rivers 
over which they steamed on spider-web 
steel bridges; the wide level prairies, 
across which they raced at whirlwind 
speed, occasionally sighting a herd of deer 
or frightening up a flock of prairie chick- 
ens —all these things made an endless 
program of interest and pleasure for 
Kent Ballard. Then what a thrill passed 
through him, when at last they came in 
sight of the towering Rockies, with their 
terraced foothills, like Nature’s doorstep 
to the threshold of the mighty range. 

So far the overland express had whirled 
on in its long western trip, without the 
slightest adventure. There had not even 
been an hour’s delay. The train was 
sharp on time, and, if everything went 
well, its journey would be completed in 
twelve hours. They had now reached 
the ascending gravel over the foothills, 
and were slowly crawling upward toward 
the pass, between the great snow-capped 
peaks, through which they were to gain 
the Pacific slope. The scenery was inde- 
scribably grand, and Kent’s eyes never 
wearied of feasting upon it. ‘Oh, if 
Mother could only see these grand moun- 
tains!” he thought. “‘ And if I ever 
get promoted to a good salary she 
shall !” 

Nine hours passed, and at length the 
great engine, with an almost human sigh 
of relief, stopped, panting, on a side track 
at the Summit Station of the “divide.” 
A train of flat-cars, loaded with stone, and 
drawn by two locomotives, was slowly 
puffing up the western grade. The ex- 
press had to wait on the siding until this 
freight train should pass and leave the main 
track clear. While they were waiting, 
Kent Ballard left the engine, and took his 
seaton the rear platform of the last car, 
where he could look back at the grand 
snow-capped mountains they had just 
passed, 

The heavy freight train struggled up the 
grade, until it had passed the lower end 
of the siding, and then stopped at the wa- 
ter tank on the main track. A few min- 
utes later the express pulled out, and the 
switchman again set the main track open. 
Kent remained on the rear platform of 
the train, looking back at the mountains. 
Presently he saw the freight train en- 
deavor to start up again. The engines 
backed a trifle, and then, as the car 4 
brakes were released, went forward with 
a jerk. 

Kent Ballard suddenly jumped to his 
feet. What could it mean? — the freight 
train seemed to be backing down the 
heavy grade after the express, instead of 
going straight ahead. Butno! the engines 
and the main part of the train were going 
the other way. Then the startling truth 
flashed upon the young man. The jerk- 
ing start of the heavy engines had broken 
the train in two, and the rear part of it, 
without a brakeman aboard, was running 
wild down the steep grade after the ex- 
press! . 

What was to be done? Fortunately, 
Kent Ballard was not one to be easily 
confused inanemergency. He was noted 
for always ‘‘ having his wits about him.” 
Plainly, the first thing to do was to warn 
the engineer of the express. But this 
must be done without alarming the passen- 
gers and throwing them into a panic. 
Some persons would have been just fool- 
ish enough, on making the discovery 
which Kent had, to run back through 
the train, crying: ‘‘Get ready to jump 
for your lives! There’s a runaway freight 
train on the track behind us !” But Kent 
did not even hurry through the cars, on 
his way forward to the engine, lest he 
should thereby excite the suspicions of 
the passengers. Even the brakemen did 
not suspect any danger from his actions, 
as he passed through the train. But as 
soon as he reached the baggage car, where 
the conductor was sitting, he motioned 
the latter to folldw him. Rushing to the 


“ Paley !” 

The engineer did not hear him at first. 

“ Faley ' 

The man turned quickly. 

“Crowd on steam! That freight train 
has broken in two and is chasing us down 
the grade !” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the conduct- 
or, who had followed Kent out on the 
platform of the baggage car. ‘‘ Let her 
out, Faley! I will go back and signal you 
from the rear car.” 

The conductor disappeared, and Kent 
crawled over the tender into the engine 
cab. Faley had already ‘let her out ” as 
much as he dared on so steepa grade. 
Presently, however, came the clear signal 
of the conductor’s bell— ‘‘ More steam !” 
Faley’s hand was on the throttle; but he 
hesitated. ‘It’s worse to jump the rails 
than to get overhauled on the track,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ But here goes! I’m in this 
cab to obey orders.” 

He threw the throttle wider open, 
and the great engine rocked and plunged 
at more terrific speed down the sharp in- 
cline. ‘‘ Those stone cars must be terribly 
heavy,” exclaimed Kent. 

** Yes ; how many of them broke loose 
— do you know?” asked Faley. 

“Not exactly,” replied Kent; ‘‘ but I 
should say four or five.” 

‘* Enough tosmash the whole express to 
bits !” mattered the engineer. ‘It’s curi- 
ous how much faster a loaded freight 
car can travel, on a down grade, thana 
locomotive, even. Seems to get a greater 
momentum. Good heavens! he wants 
more steam !” 

The conductor’s bell clamored its signal 
twice. Faley threw the throttle wide 
open. ‘‘ There,” he exclaimed; ‘‘if that 
doesn’t save us, it will smash us !” 

Kent Ballard had been thinking very 
herd for a few minutes. A project was 
forming itself in his mind. Suddenly he 
grasped theengineer by the sleeve, and 
asked, eagerly : 

‘* How far ahead is the next station ?” 

** About five miles.” 

‘Siding there ?” 

‘ee Yes. ” 

‘Telegraph operator *. 

“ec Yes. ” 

**Good! Ihave aplan. Let me work 
the whistle. Ill signal them! What is 
the name of the station ?” 

‘* Mineville.” 

Kent Ballard grasped the whistle cord, 
In sounds corresponding to those of the 
Morse code when ticked out by the instru- 
ment, he signaled — 

** Mineville ! attention !” 

After a few seconds’ pause, he repeated 
the call. ‘‘ How far are we from the sta- 
tion now ?” he asked. 

‘* Between three and four miles,” an- 
swered the engineer. ‘‘ You can calculate 
a little more than a mile to the minute.” 

Kent repeated the call once more, and 
allowed a pause of ten seconds. Then he 
telegraphed, by sounds — 

‘** Open the siding, quick !” 

Then a pause of ten seconds, and again — 

‘** Open the siding !” 

The station was now in sight, Men 
were running to and fro in front of it. 

“*T’ve telegraphed them to open the sid- 
ing ! shouted Kent in Faley’s ear; for the 
train was roaring and thundering on at 
terrific speed. 

‘“* And sure enough, they’ve done it!” ex- 
claimed Faley, shutting off steam and 
setting the air brakes. ‘‘The signal says 
‘siding open.’ You’veeither killed us or 
cured us — depends on how close behind 
the freight cars are.” 

It was a minute of terrible suspense. 
The express, its speed slackened just in 
time by the powerful air brakes, glided on 
to the siding. Would there be time to 
throw open the main track again, before 
the runaway freight cars came on? 

“Jump !— we've done everything we 
can, “‘ cried Faley to Kent and the fireman, 
as the express stopped on the siding. 
Even as they jumped, there was a roar 
like a thunder peal on the right side of 
the engine, and a dark shadow passed 
with the swiftness of lightning. 

It was the runaway freight cars, thun- 





dering by on the main track ! The station 


‘master had thrown open the switch rod 
and closed the siding, pee time. 

It was not long after this experience 
that Kent Ballard got his promotion ; and 
the next time he visited the Rockies it 
was as Assistant General Passenger Agent 
of the C., D. and P. railroad. On this 
trip he brought his mother with him in 
a Pullman car. 

Boston, Mass., 





THE MILL STREAM. 


BY F, L. WARD, 





A PRETTY little stream 

Goes winding through the wood, 
It murmurs deep, 

Or whispers soft, 

Or over stones it clatters. 


In leafy, shady nooks, 

It circles deep in pools, - 
And mallow bugs, 

And minnows quick, 

Hide under moss and shadow. 


Merrily on it runs 

Through waving rush and grass, 
It leaps the rocks, 

And dashes down 

To meadow-lands in clover. 


In flashing, bolder rush 

It nears a rude old mill, 

It shouts aloud, 

And o’er the wheel 

Runs laughing to the river. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 





PAULINE’S TIGER. 
BY NELLIE NELSON AMSDEN. 


SHE was a dear little slip of a girl, with 
hair that was almost golden, but not 
quite, and eyes so brown ;—but I must say 
she did have freckles, and her nose was 
just a wee bit inclined to be snub. 

She lived in a little white house, ina 
pretty little town of just the right size for 
children to be happy in, I think ; for there 
were broad, shady streets, where runaway 
horses were scarce, and motor cars were 
unknown in those days ; for my story goes 
back some twenty years or more. 

Pauline (I was so busy telling you in 
what a delightful place she lived that I 
really forgot that you did not know her 
- name as well as I do) — well, Pauline went 
to school in a big, white, wooden school 
building, with a big, square bell tower on 
the top of it. Every day when the first 
bell clanged out, away ran Pauline, her 
book and slate under her arm. She loved 
flowers, and always carried the first lilac 
blossoms and the last glorious maple leaves 
in the fall to her teacher. 

It was her second year at school. 

Now there were some big girls in the 
schoolrooms just above Pauline’s room, 
who were very fond of her. They had 
taken her up, this spring term of which I 
write, and made-her their particular pet. 
At recess they played that Pauline was 
their little girl or their scholar. They 
gave her bites of their cookies at noon- 
time, and often— very often— took ex- 
ceedingly larges bites from her russet 
apples. 

Now Pauline’s Mamma hardly liked this, 
and said it would be better for her to play 
with the girls of her own age, and that 
she was afraid the older girls taser get 
her into mischief yet. 

Well, one day these big girls asked Pau- 
line if she wouldn’t like to go to the Queen’s 
Garden — the woods beyond the meadow 
—to gather wild flowers. They said they 
would come and get her in school hours 
and make it all right with Miss Bell, the 
teacher. Pauline, who had never been out 
in the woods before without her papa, or 
her big brother John, hesitated. She re- 
membered the story her mother had been 
telling afew weeks before, of the wild- 
cat she had seen in the woods when a little 
girl, and hesitated yet more. But just 
then Mary Jane Sykes said: ‘‘Oh just 
think, Pauline, how nice it will be to have 
a big bunch of flowers to give Miss Bell in 
the morning!” Then Pauline consented, 

About two o’clock there was a tap at 
the schoolroom door, which Miss Bell an- 
swered. Mary Jane Sykes stood there. 


Mother wants her to come home now.” 
Miss Bell told Pauline she could go. 
When Pauline heard the naughty story 





- * Please, ma’am, ” said she, ‘‘ Pauline’s 


which Mary Jane told she was sorry ; and 
then she thought of the woods and flowers, 
So she put on her little cape, and brown 
straw hat, and skipped gayly along with 
the other three girls. 

Miss Bell looked out of the window, and 
I think she thought it very queer that 
three big girls, with baskets, should come 
for Pauline to go home. 

They walked to the end of the main 
village street, down a big hill, overa bridge, 
and across a beautiful, river-bordered 
meadow, right into the loveliest of big 
woods. 

For a long time Pauline was very happy. 
She was sitting near a big log, in the 
midst of a quiet patch of adder’s-tongues, 
picking as fast as her little finger’s could 
fly. Notfar away the other girls were 
busy in a violet bed. 

Left alone, Pauline began to think what 
Mother would say; for her shoes were 
muddy, and there was a long tearin her 
new calico dress. Thinking of her mother 
made her recall the wild-cat story. Just 
then she heard arustling, snapping sound. 


She turned her head, and there, staring 


at her from a hollow log, were two big, 
yelloweyes. Herblood rancold. She felt 
her hair fairly rise up from under her straw 
hat. For a moment she was spellbound ; 
then rushing to her feet, she ran, scream- 
ing : “Oh, girls! Atiger! a tiger!” The 
spring blossoms, wake-robins, blue-bells, 
violets, adder’s-tongues and anemones fell 
heedlessly to the ground as the girls rush- 
ed, terror-stricken, through the woods. 

By this time school was out, and there 
were some big boys in the outskirts of the 
woods cutting fishpoles. The girls told 
them that Pauline had seena tiger—a 
live tiger—in the woods. After much 
coaxing they persuaded her to go back 
and show them the place where she saw 
it. Witha beating little heartshe showed 
them the way, and, hearing no growls, 
they approached the log, and what do you 
think they saw? A tiger? No. A big, 
yellow-eyed, white owl, which was easily 
caught. The boys looked at poor little 
Pauline with scorn. Sobbing, she picked 
up her fallen blossoms, and went home 
and told her mother all about it. 

Mother listened, but did not scold ; for 
she knew her little girl had learned a good 
lesson that day. 

The next morning Pauline took her 
flowers to Miss Bell. Miss Bell looked at 
the spring blossoms with one of her queer 
little smiles, and said, with her arm about 
Pauline : 

‘* Pauline, my dear, were you happy in 
the woods yesterday afternoon?’ Then 
Pauline told her all about it, and how she 
thought she was going to be eaten by a 
tiger for running away from school. 

Altho Pauline is a big, big lady now, 
she says when she feels like being naughty 
—and you know grown people do feel 
that way, too, sometimes, my dears — she 
thinks of those big, yellow eyes, 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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PEBBLES. 


IF poor relatives “had their way, they 
would not have a rich uncle very long.— 
The Jewellers’ Weekly. 


..“ That’s a pretty how-dy-do!’’ re- 
marked Van Snappe after the Delsarte girl- 
graduate had greeted him.—Puck. 


..“‘ Why do youalways sit at the hotel 
piano? You can’t play a note.’ ‘ Neither 
can anyone else while I’m here.” — Brandon 
Banner. 





....lt is said that even the beans go 
through a course of Browning before they 
are allowed at a Boston breakfast table.— 
Graphic. 


..-American factories are turning out a 
cartload of watches a day, and yet people 
come in late to church the same asof yore. 
—N. Y. Herald. 


..Deeman dat can’t sing an’ insists on 
singin’, deah breddern, is nearly as much ob 
anuisance as de man dat knows how to 
sing, but who hez to be coaxed like a balky 
mule before he’ll open his mouf.—Plink 
Plunk. 


....“‘ I den’t mind being shot,” confided 
one English sparrow to another. ‘It’s be- 
ing served up as a reed bird that hurts my 
feelings.”” ‘‘ Why does that trouble you?” 
“Because it is making game of me.’”’— 





Brooklyn Life. 
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(to - humorist): 
are like the seaiiey of mercy.” 





one : 
_ « Humorist: “In what respect? Editor: 
ethers strained.’’—N. Y. Journal. 
-__. Dere is more real piety in de dollar 
dat’s given ernonermusly to relieve de con- 
dishun ob de city’s poor, deah breddern, dan 
dere is in de five thousan’ dat’s given for de 
purpose of ornamentin’ a fashionable 
church wid a stained glass window havin’ 
yer name across de bottom.—Plink Plunk. 


... Agentleman lately dismissed a clever 
put dishonest gardener. For the sake of 
his wife and family, however, he gave the 
man a character, and this is how he worded 
it: ‘‘ I hereby certify that A. B. has been 
my gardener for over two years, and during 
that time he has got more out of my garden 
than any man I ever employ .”’— Dundee 
Weekly News. 


.- Three different waiters ata Saithien 
hotel asked a little prim, precise Harvard 
professor at dinner, in quick succession if 
he would have soup. A little apnoyed he 
he said to the last waiter who asked: ‘Is 
it comp’ ? ‘No, sah,” answered our 
friend and brother—‘‘no, sah, I think it am 
mock-turtle.”—Texas Siftings. 


.-Our overworked Officials.—A Govern- 
ment clerk, known to be passionately ad- 
dicted to angling, entered the private office 
of hischief and said: “ My sister is going to 
be married, sir, and I should like to’— 
“Just so. Well, I don’t see any objection 
to your sister’s marriage every now and 
then, only you might bring me a fish, you 
know.’’—Le Rappel. 


.. Boy Life on a Farm.—Farmer’s Boy: 
“Kin I go fishin’, Dad ?” Farmer: “Is th’ 
parstur’ fence all laid up »” Farmer’s Boy: 
“Yes, Dad; every panel of it. Kin I go?” 
Farmer: “Is th’ seed corn shelled %’ 
Farmer’s Boy: “Ev'ry ear of it. Kin I 
go?” Farmer (reluctantly): ‘“‘ Yes; dig 
yer bait in the garden, ’n throw th’ stones 
up side o’ th’ fence.”’—Puck. a 


..“ Well,” said Mrs, Bruggins, after a 
solo by a fashionable church choir tenor, ‘‘if 
that ain’t the rudest thingI ever saw!” 
“ What?” inquired her niece. ‘‘ Why, didn’t 
you notice it? Just as soon as that young 
man began to sing, every other member of 
the choir stopped; but he went right 
through with it, and I must say I admire 
his spunk."’— Washington Star. 

...-American ladies, when in England, 
are the occasion of many jokes, good, bad 
and indifferent. Here is a recent one, 
which has for its scene the magnificence of 
Windsor Castle: Pair American: “ Butler, 
any chance to get a glimpse at the Queen ?” 
Gentleman addressed: ‘I am not the but- 
ler; I am the Prince of Wales.” F. A.: 
How lucky! Is your mother in?’’—Tit-Bits. 


..A tiny orphan darky, hardly old 
enough to be very accurate on the subject 
of good and evil, was in Court at Palmer 
lately for stealing. During his trial he 
broke out ina lamentable wail and sobbed 
in defense: “‘I guess if all your bestest 
brothers an’ sisters had died when you was 
little, an’ all the bad ones lived, you 
wouldn’t be any better’n L be.”"—Springfield 
Homestead. 


....Even an artistic judgment depends on 
“the point of view.’’ A lady who saw that 
her servant girl seemed to take certain in- 
terest in the objects of artin her parlor said 
to her: ** Which one of these figures do you 
like best, Mary ? “This one, mum,” said 
Mary,pointing to the armless Venus of Milo. 
“ And why do you like the Venus best »?”’ 
’ “ Sure, its the ajsiest to doost, mum,” an- 
swered the girl.— Youth’s Companion. 

..As an innocent-looking old man was 
going up Washington Street, Vicksburg, a 
drayman nodded to him and asked : ‘‘ Want 
a dray, Mister?” ‘‘N-o, I guess not,” re- 
plied the oldman. ‘I’m too fur from home 
and can’t pay freight on it. Much obleeged, 
tho. Vicksburg is a powerful nice town. 
A feller back there asked me if I didn’t want 
a coat, another inquired if I wanted a hack, 
and now you offer me a dray! I wish I lived 
here.””"—Reformed Church Messenger. 


-.--The man had brought in to the edi- 
tor of the Weekly Corncracker, a quarter- 
column story and laid iton hisdesk. After 
the man had gone the editor picked up the 
manuscript and began to read as follows: 
“The millionaire country editor who 
had—” The next instant he dropped the 
copy and rushed to the tube leading up to 
the foreman’s room. ‘ John,” he shouted, 
“ throw out that champion snake lie you set 
up thismornivg. I’ve got something down 
here that paralyzes it in forty-seven places 
at once.” Then he went back to his desk 
and resumed his reading.—Detroit Free 
P TC88, : 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


RIDDLE. 
. I PEEP in holes where no one goes, 
And what is hidden I disclose ; 
And help display for one’s inspection 
Things that were under my protection. 


I am the traveler’s closest friend, 
And all his journeyings attend ; 
To keep concealed from prying eyes, 

Whatever he may highly prize, 


I’m in all countries, in all lands, 
Wielded by rough and gentle hands ; 

And often treasured as a guide, 
Whenever one is mystified. 


The schoolboy often longs in vain 
For me to make his problems plain ; 
For what is dark a:d intricate 
1 always can elucidate. 


Sometimes we may be found in rings, 
And do dark and unlawful things ; 
And tho we may be often hung, 
Yet the first circles we’re among. 


AIDLE, in The Christian Advocate. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Sir 1 scalp Indian when he roves 
In evil on our border ; 
My quality can never bear 
Such direful disorder. 


Crimes and sins tie 
Tn one bundle of despair. 
We cannot judge in which we die 
To everything that’s good and fair. 


RHOMBOID. 
* * * * 

* * * *% 
x * * * 

% * * * 

Across: 1, A delicate fabric; 2, an herb; 
3, fate ; 4, sorrows. 

Down: 1, A consonant; 2, to exist; 3, an 
epic poem of the Spanierds; 4, an old plural 
for enough: 5, also; 6, myself; 7, a conso- 
nant, 


ZIGZAG. 


oo00 0 
° 
i} 


0 
8 0 
i) 19 

10 20 

From ito 10, preponderance; from 11 to 
20, to upset ; from 1 to4, above; from 11 to 
14,thesame. These form the zigzag. 

Across :—-From 5 to 15, quickness of fancy; 
from 6 to 16, the world; from 7 to 17, one 
who partakes of drink ; from 8 to 18, a fer- 
tilizer ; from 9 to19 a berry. 

BEHEADED WORD. 

Each blank must be filled with the syl- 
lable of a word which is gradually abbrevi- 
ated in order. 

The country Fair was about lively 
an affair as possible. There was a good deal 











—the labor of washing with 
Pearline. The dirt comes 
out without scrubbing; the 
clothes are cleaned without 
wear and tear. Nothing can 
be hurt; nothing can be 
slighted. Use Pearline and 
you won’t be used up. You 
can’t touch it without saving 
something. It costs little to 
begin with, but saves all the 
way caangh. 


B i aitations which are m4 
rom door to door 

eware pect rst quality goods do not re- 
uire such des 
EARLINE sells 
ured only by 


rate methods to sell them. 
on its merits, and is manufact- 


27 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





“THE INDEPENDENT. 


of in the show, and there were rough, 
loud cries of “ lie” and at the putting 
off of every extraordinary joke. Plenty of 
sandwiches were passed from hand to 
mouth for cheap refreshment, mostly 














made of and bread with a dream of 
butter. 
I always greatly amused at sucha 


show and enjoy the tricks which are to 
so transparent while they are marvel- 
ous to my little brother. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. Ist. 
CURIOUS PUZZLE. 


HARES S HARE 
8S TACK ? A: GE 8S 
RACES CA RE.S 
TREES S TEER 

OMNIBUS WORD. 

Flowers. 

ANAGRAMS. 


1, Theatrical ; 2, dangerous; 3, steamboat ; 
4, housekeeping ; 5, spectacular; 6, conver- 
sation ; 7, Esculapius ; 8, Themistocles. 





Or VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


HEATING oF 
HOMES. 


A System WorTH STUDY IS THE 





Riehmand Stove Co., Norwich. Cor 





Extract of BEEF. 
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BEAR LITHIA 8 ag No more 
| out o. vheumnstion Dr. L. a 
af imp’ rove 


“Uric Acid mastered at last by 
says 7 
B dally’ brown ti the ee ofthis valuable 


water, ad am "Dr. BMC. Puce uC 
§ my D 
( rk. 38d | St "NY . says: ‘* Ther 


ys : 
ia aie ‘about — the BEAR LITHIA ‘WATER is a big thing 
ks. an advocate for its use in the Uric Aci 
stosia, eee when wee dust deposit is a condition, o 
an ~ — . iseminent au 
thori' agg “it is a 5 positive cure for Kidney 
Bladder tt A nog Send ol 
OFFICE : 945 BRO. AY. NEW YORK. 


RICHARDSON 
& MORGAN CO., 


92 Beekman Street, 


NEW YORE. 


CY cCLox. 
FURNaAces 


RANCES, Etc. 


THOUSANDS IN USE, 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE. 


SEND FoR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 







































HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. - 


EUROPEAN 


PLAN. 

Daring the past _ jee ST. DENIs has been en- 
larged by a new dsome addition which more 
than doubles its former « capacity. 

All the latest improvemen ,~ Aye PI placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
er with “tbe old well- 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 











DAM & DeREVERE Props. 



























BRINGING IN THE FAVORITE, 


Reasons Why 


Sable Water 


is deemed superior toall others: 

ist.—It is a pure water and, 
unlike most of the table waters, 
is unadulterated by salt or any 
other ingredient. 

2d.—It isa fresh water from 
a mountain spring, and has 
the pleasant taste and refresh- 
ing quality which can only be 
foundin mountain spring water. 

3d.—A -chemical analysis 
shows it contains the best 
properties to act on stomach, 
liver and kidney. Prepared in 
nature’s laboratory, it produces 
an effect on’ the system that 
cannot be duplicated by any 
combination man can create. 

4th.—It is the most spark- 
ling and effervescent of all 
waters, being charged with its 
own gas, taken like itself out 
of its own spring. 

5th. —Recommended by all 
physicians who have tried it 
as the best curative of indi- 
gestion and stomach troubles 
known. ° 

6th.—Without a rival 
diluting wines and liquors. 


for 


Unexcelled for family, 
Address for literature, 


Manitou Mineral Water 0o., Manitou Springs, Colo, 
Sold by all first-class groceries, Also by all druggists. 


Club and Restaurant Use, 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and T,iver diseases. Sold by all druggista. 








For Catalogue & Prices ot * Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms, 
etc., write HARTMAN M'F’G CO., Beaver Falls, Pa: 


JATURES BOON TO HUMAN . 
Bri it’s Disease and Kidney Complaints i ae to 
alo Lithia Water, See circulars for details of case s. 
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Wry Mart Bein, 


QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
-. TRY MERCHANTS. 

(Wor the week ending Thursday, Sept. 1st, 1892.] 

SUGAR.—Raw, quiet, but held firm. Refined, 
stronger and fairly active. Crushed and cut 
loaf, 5 3-16@5 5-16c. ; granulated, 434@4%éc. ; pow- 
dered, 5@5i%c.; mould “ A,” 474@5c.; standard 

A,” @LC. 

TEA.—Japan, 16@30c.; Formosa, 19@42c.; 
Fuhchau, 18@28c. ; Amoy, 14@17}¢c. 

COFFEE.—Java, 22@26c.: Maracaibo, 154@ 
22c. ; Mocha, 22@24c. ; —— 18@l5c.; Laguayra, 
15@21iKe. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—A moderate trade has 
been made in flour, but holders continue to keep 
prices higher than buyers are willing to give. 
The sales have been, therefore, largely for local 
accounts and immediate consumption. Winter 
straighis are quoted at $3.85; spring wheat 
patents, at $4.40@4.80; winter wheat, patents, 
$4.40@4.50; superior winter straights, $4@4.10; 
bakers’ extras, $3.25@3.55. Rye flour, unchanged 
and quiet, at $3.60@3.80 for superfine Western 
and State. Cornmeal steady; Brandywine, 
$3.25; yellow Western, $2.85@8. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork has ruled rather dull, 
and pricesare easier. Mess is quoted at $11.37@ 
11.75 forold ; $11.75@12.50 for new; family, $16.50 
@17; short cleat, $15@16; extra prime, $12.50. 
Beef in light request; beef hams steady and 
quiet at $14. Cut meats steadily held, but trad- 
ing slow. Pickled bellies quoted at 8c.; pickled 
hams, 11@ll%c.; smoked hams, 12@12\c.: 
pickled shoulders, 64@6%c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed hogs area 
shade lower at 64@7c. for heavy tolight; pigs, 
74c. Sheep in fairdemand and steady at #@ 
$5.25 per 100 Ibs, Lambs active at former prices 
of $5.85@6.75 for fair to prime. Veal is steady at 
5@734c., with a few extra tops at 8c. 

CORN AND GRAIN.—The grain market con- 
tinued to hold firm prices in the early part of the 
week, but owing to large liberal supplies at home 
and abroad, it has gradually been losing ground. 
Damaging reports continue to pour in from the 
Northwest, and the general prediction is that 
there will be a continual falling off in prices for 
a week,and then another rise. Temperatures in 
the Northwest have been down almost to the 
freezing. point, and spring wheat is seriously 
threatened. The cholera scare has had its infiu- 
ence on the markets, but at the most it has only 
been temporary. Cash wheat is generally in de- 
mand, and options on the future crops are 
steady. Milling demand is also slow for this 
time of the year. Ungraded spring and winter red 
is quoted at 70@80c.; No.2 Northern, 79%4c. ; No. 
Northern, 85@85i4c.; No. 2 red, 80@8ic.; No. 1 
hard, 9c. Corn has been depressed with the 
other cereals,also due to increased supply, 
and poorer grading in the West. Ungraded 
er and white is quoted at 56@60c.; No. 2 


ed 58@58)4c. ; oats are slightly weaker than 
se week squotations. No. 3 mixed is — at 
37c.; No. 3 white 38@40c.; No.2 white, 41@41}c. 
Hay is in moderate demand, with new hay at 
60@85c., and fancy old 95c. Straw unchan at 
56c. for rye and 45c. for wheat. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The trade in but- 
ter has been se slow, even for the best goods, 
that stock accumulated in spite of moderate re- 
pom ee § High prices in the West, however, in- 

duced holders to maintain y prices for the 
best es, and even to advance the price a 
little. Western creamery is — as high as 25c., 
State cream— 


1, and exports have been slow. Stock is ac- 
Seaatntion — dealers sell for 9@9%c. for best 
colored, and 834@9%c. for fancy white. Part 
— are lower, | and the average is 6c. for cx. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—There has been a 
fair demand for live fowls and _ chickens this 
week, and Western ones have sold mostly at re 
Turkeys have been firm at 12c., and good quality 
could command 1 Old roosters have been 


firmer ai at 0@60c. 
r pair fe od, ine former, and $1 ais per pair 
for the . Dressed 


than hoice dry- 
ot Western chickens po igus. Bi 10@13c. 


Ba “Thess are now worth 18c., and a frac- 


tion hi | agen for chee. Good spring ducks are 
Gar a 

ue n ply, and prices y weaker. 

The quality sup recent vals shows an improve- 


ment, owing = cooler weather. Eastern new 

eggs are worth 20c., and afew Western sell 
for that price, toot. but the ern go for 19c. 
Ice-house eggs are ‘worth 17@18ce 


FRUITS AND BERRIES. —Choice red table 
ples are scarce, and the best grades are worth 
a oa 7 A Saget many of the choice ones are 
directly abroad from or points, 
the home markets per Bo Green 

25 bl. 
$1 bbl. Bartlett 
3 are now so plentifa t ~4 trade is dull. 
oa choicest ot ounment 9008 50 be =. .. a 


y Roars cx ht 
lentiful, but ee peeae: in quniity. 


ne re 
erseys are still t, and . her quali- 
ties m 75c. to Byer yy 
abundant Ad are me A og up-river 
Delaware and oon dues being wo: 


Ba pel pe rES,L0 peed FB sence are in 
good su ai r and Jerseys er- 
ally a pat e lower. ey tatoes are 


with extra choice ones at per bbi. Poor 
grades of onions are but good ones 

are firm at $2 per bb matoes very plenty at 
- Bede. at ae | ag Rey best. Gr os lower 
Island cab sigs ver 100; eh eee 


Jaa and Garden. 
(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to vecetes 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


SOME FARM NOTES. 


BY AGRICOLA, 








A TIMELY topic is the selection of seed corn, 
It is none too early to consider this matter, 
which is highly important. A difference 
in thé quality of a few quarts of seed corn 
may make a vast difference in the num- 
ber of bushels you harvest next year, and 
therefore in the number of dollars which 
you receive for your crop. There is too 
little attention given among farmers to 
this matter of selecting seed corn. The 


. ordinary custom is, as most farmers well 


know, to select seed ears from the pile 
when husking or when drawing in the crop ; 
then they select what appears to them 
to be the best-developed ear, and these they 
lay aside to trace up and hang away for 
the winter. This we believe to be wrong, 
and would lay down these general princi- 
ples : that seed corr should be selected from 
the growing crop and not after it is husked 
or shucked. Thus it will be seen that it 
is none too early to begin to select the seed 
ears from the present crop. The farmer 
should go through bis field when the corn 
is glazing and note which are the best-de- 
veloped ears, and when they are ripe enough 
to be gathered, let him make a business of 
it and give it the care and attention which 
the matter deserves. 

Some advocate fertilizing heavily a part 
of the field when planting, with a special 
view to growing seed corn thereon, and 
also cultivate it more thoroughly and 
in every way seek to produce the finest 
corn and best-developed ears for seed pur- 
poses. While the corn is growing and in 
tassel they go through the field and cut 
out the barren stalks and tassels from every 
other row. This will leave enough pollen 
to fertilize the remaining ears. They will 
choose the largest and best-filled ears,which 
they will leave unhusked, in order that 
they may be traced later and stored away 
in a dry, airy place. Some prefer shelling 
the corn ne as itis dry; but the best 
results will be had from tracing it and 
hanging it in a dry place. Itis essential 
that the corn be thoroughly dry before 
cold weather comes or before it freezes. It 
will stand a severe freezing if the cob is 
thoroughly dry. So important is this in 
the opinion of some farmers that they will 
dry their corn by artificial heat before 
storing it for the winter. 

When preparing the seed corn for plant- 
ing, an inch or so of the small ends of the 
ear should be broken off, as the kernels 
thereon are usualiy not perfect. All seed 
should be tested before it is planted, sam- 
ples being taken from each ear. These 
kernels may be planted in a pan in soil, 
or in wet sawdust, andit will be readily 
ascertained which are the perfect kernels 
and which it is safe to plant for seed. The 
point we wish to emphasize now is this; 
that the selection of the seed should be 
made before the corn is cut. If farmers 
would give this careful attention, we be- 
lieve that they would discover a difference 
in their favor in the corn crop. Indeed, in 
some of the New England States, Connect- 
icut particularly, whole farms are given 
over to raising corn for seed purposes, and 
farmers, rather than rely upon their own 
judgment or take the trouble necessary 
to grow the best seed, order from these 
specialists. 

WEED DESTRUCTION. 

Now that the haying and harvesting sea- 
son is over, farmers should give attention 
to the destruction of weeds on their premises 
and along the highway. At this season of 
the year many of our Eastern farms will be 
found almost literally covered, in some of 
their fields, with weeds of different kinds. 
In Eastern New York the wild carrot is 
especially prolific and abundant, and many 
fieids are white with this noxious weed. 
Farmers should take a day or two, after 
the rush of the season is past, and with 
their mowers, cut these weeds and prevent 
their going to seed. The annuals, which 
ripen their seed the same year, can be com- 
paratively easily killed out by mowing or 
by plowing under, and this is true also of 
biennials which do not ripen their seed 
until the second year ; but the perennials 
are not so easily conquered, as they spread 
from their roots, but their growth will be 
somewhat prevented if the plants be cut 
off close to the ground so as to prevent the 





development of the leaves, which are the 





lungs of asians Aniong these noxious 
weeds which demand attention are the 
following : aconite or monkshood, a peren- 
nial weed, the root of which resembles the 
horseradish. This plant should be dug 
out from below the surface. Cocklebur, 
mayweed, whiteweed and ox-eye daisy are 
annuals which may be killed out by fre- 
quent mowing and careful hoeing and 
cultivating in plowed fields. Wild mustard 
and wild turnip may be killed by pasturing 
with sheep, as they are very fond of it, or 
cut while they are in bloom. The Canada 
thistle is a perennial which may be over- 
come by forming a heavy grass sod where 
thistles have been numerous. This will 
require high manuring of land. On dry 
soil, thorough plowing may effect good 
results. It has been recommended to apply 
kerosene oil to the roots and burn the tops 
where the thistles are unusually abundant 
and in small patches. The mullein is a 
biennial which should be dug out by the 
roots when the plant is young. Plantain 
often becomes a great pest inthe field, and 
it can be overcome best-by plowing and 
cultivating the land for two or three years. 
This is about the only treatment for it 
where it has gained a foothold. Sorrel 
may be killed by high manuring. These 
are among some of the pests which the 
farmer has to contend with and the destruc- 
tion of which will well repay the time and 
labor given to it. 


NEW TREATMENT FOR LUMPY JAW. 


It has been the opinion of veterinary 
surgeons that lumpy jaw of cattle could 
not becured except by a surgical operation, 
and even in that case it would be necessary 
totake the disease when in its earliest 
stage. A recent Bulletin of the Department 
of Agriculture sets forth an experiment 
made by a French veterinarian wherein 
he treats this disease with iodide of potas- 
sium, and believes that in it he has found a 
sure cure. If this be true, it isa very im- 
portant matter for the stock-keeper to know. 
The Commissioner of Agriculture says: 
“Stock that is affected with lumpy jaw does 
not necessarily furnish flesh that is un- 
wholesome to eat, altho this seems to be the 
general opinion; but whether this be true 
or not, the public do notcare to purchase 
meat that would have the least suspicion 
of disease about it.” 

If this new remedy proves effective, it 
will work out an immense saving to the 
owners of beef cattle, particularly, through- 
out the country. The treatment with 
iodide of potassium consists in giving full 
doses of this medicine once or twice a day 
until improvement is noticed, when the 
dose may be reduced or given less frequent- 
ly. The size of the dose should depend 
somewhat upon the weight of the animal. 
M. Thomassen gives one and one-half 
drams of iodide of potassium daily in 
one dose, dissolved in a pint of water, until 
improvement is noticed, which he states is 
always within eight days. Then he de- 
creases the dose to one dram. The ani- 
mals do well under this treatment, showing 
only the ordinary symptoms which follow 
the use of iodine, the principal ones being 
discharge from the nose,.weeping of the 
eyes, and peeling off of the outer layer of 
skin. These symptoms need cause no un- 
easiness, as they never result in any serious 
disturbance of the health, according to the 
Department Bulletin. 


THE OX WARBLE FLY. 


Another important matter treated by a 
recent Department Bulletin relates to a 
new discovery made regarding the life his- 
tory of the common ox botfly. In this 
Bulletin Dr. Riley, the Department entomol- 
ogist, sets forth the fact that the old theory 
regarding the deposit of this insect’s eggs 
upon the backs of cattle is erroneous. It 
was held that after the eggs were so depos- 
ited and the young insects hatched out, 
they worked their way into the skin, form- 
ing the common bunch or warble well 
known to every stock-keeper. According 
to the new theory, this insect deposits its 
eggs upon the hind legs of cattle and when 
they lick themselves the young larve are 
taken into the animals’ mouths, and, being 
already well developed, soon adhere to 
and penetrate the walls of the stomach or 
esophagus. Here the insect is transformed 
intoits second or smooth stage and then, 
after several months, estimated to be eight 
or nine, the insect wanders about in the tis- 
sues of its host. During the late winter 
the larva reaches a point just beneath 
the skin on the back, and penetrates the 
skin and here becomes encysted to complete 
its development to the pupa state. Then 
itdrops to the ground and becomes a fly, a 
full-fledged two-winged insect. The re- 
markable thing about this insect’s life his- 
tory is itslongresidence within its host. 





ROADSIDE ADORNMENT. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


THE value of good roads and how to make 
them have been the subjects of discussion 
in the press and magazines for some time 
past ; but in nearly all of the articles the 
utilitarian view has been brought so over- 
whelmingly into the foreground that the 
ornamental side of the question has been 
neglected. Hard, smooth, broad highways, 
constructed on scientific principles, are the 
first essentials to good roads; but the work 
does not end there any more than the build 
ing of a house stops when the framework 
and sidings have been put up. The orna- 
ment and decoration of the latter are just 
as essential to a fine residence in this age as 
the more practical and useful part, altho 
the former without the latter would make 
a rjdiculous farce of the whole structure. 

The treatment of roadsides, however, bas 
a utilitarian object as well as an esthetic 
one. If hard, smooth roads enhance the 
value of property facing on them, it is 
equally true that pretty, picturesque treat- 
ment of the sides of the roads will also 
give increased value to the place. Fine 
highways running over a barren, sandy 
country, are not attractive in the driving 
season, and many will prefer the poorer but 
well-shaded roads to them. Trees, shrubs, 
flowers and wild plants along the roadside 
add such beauty and picturesqueness to the 
country that riding becomes a positive 
pleasure. The adornment of the roadsides 
is thus almost as important as the con- 
struction and improvement of the roadbed 
itself. 

Roadside tree planting was taken up by 
the rural improvement societies many 
years ago, and frequently we find as the 
result of their efforts fine, well-shaded 
avenues on the outskirts of New England 
villages that are the chief attractions of 
the place. The trees, especially the maples, 
elms and oaks, have attained a sturdy 
growth now, and their grand old trunks 
and spreading branches form beauty marks 
in the landscape that no amount of money 
can purchase. Such fine old landmarks 
cannot be made in a day nor purchased at 
any price. They must be the result of far- 
reaching plans that look into the future for 
their consummation. Our village improve- 
ment societies fully appreciate the value of 
such ornamental trees, and the suburbs of 
every place of any importance are teeming 
with young trees that will some day prove 
an ornament to the place and country. 

But out in the country, where stretches 
of land make it impossible for such regular 
tree planting, the roadways could be great- 
ly improved by a little effort and outlay of 
money. If the roadsides fronting every 
farm and estate were treated after some 
simple systenr of ornamentation, the value 
of the property would undoubtedly ° be 
greatly enhanced. Nature herself in many 
places will do this work unaided by man; 
but in many barren spots a little artistic 
endeavor is required. Some excavation in 
an embankment may leave a hot, raw 
gravel-slope that is painful to the eye, or 
an unsightly gully filled in with brush and 
rubbish may disfigure the landscape along 
the roadside,and occasionally sandy hills and 
valleys appear so barren and destitute of veg- 
etation that every one avoids them. Nature 
in such places needs a little help and en- 
couragement. An intelligent treatment of 
such barren spots, whether made so by the 
ruthless hand of man, or by some phenom- 
ena of Nature, cannot fail to yield pleasure 
and satisfaction to the owner. 

Where grass does not grow, a striking 
effect along the barren roadsides can often 
be obtained by sowing the seeds of wild 
flowers. It is not necessary to mention 
many wild fiowers which will thrive 
in the poorest soil, and where grass 
or trees would soon die. Where the 
road is cut through an embankment 
it is almost impossible to make grass 
orshrubs cling to the light, sandy sides; 
but many wild flowers will soon convert 
the glaring earth into a bed of blooms and 
green leaves. Along a hot railroad track a 
few scattering flowers will be found, and 
generally one can depend upon these for 
flowering and taking root on the sandy 
hillside. In the autumn of the year it is a 
good practice to go forth and gather the 
seeds of such wild flowers for later planting 
on the roadsides. Goldenrods, harebells, 
wild peas and lupin are flowers. that may 
be depended upon for such hot, barren, 
sandy places. 

A sandy wayside will generally prove 
rich enough for cedar trees, dogwoods, 
sumachs, maples and similar trees and 
shrubs; and where these are planted in 
great quantities a most striking effect can 
be obtained. Formal regularity, such as 
found in'parks and along broad avenues, is 
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red. In fact, such a treatment 
would appear ridiculous and out of place. 
But the seeds should be cast around in hap- 
hazard style, and Nature can be depended 
upon for arranging beautiful effects. It is 
also well to plant the wild rose and gera- 
- pium in such places, for their vivid colors 
will add beauty to the masses of green. 
Any surplus seeds or plants from the gar- 
den can be thrown away here, and they will 
often establish themselves in the soil, and 
- yield lasting results. 

The wild native plants and shrubs are 
always the best for roadside adornment, 
and these can be obtained so cheaply that 
the treatment of the highways for artistic 
purposes need never be expensive. In low, 
wet places, quantities of ferns should be 
sown, which would soon give a rich variety 
tothescenery. Further up on the hi'lside, 
dense beds of myrtle and sweet fern would 
give such a relief to the eye, that any un- 
evenness of the road itself would scarcely be 
noticed. Thickets of elder and hazel bushes 
may break the monotony of clumps of trees, 
and over all great trailing vines of bitter- 
sweet, clematis and.moonseed should be al- 
lowed to climb. In addition to all these, 
hundreds of other native wild plants will 
spring up, and in a short time one will be 
surprised at the prodigality of Nature in 
spreading her plants in small forests. A 
perfect hedge fence of some pleasant look- 
ing shrub or vine always makes a pictur- 
esque effect along a country roadside, If a 
stone fence marks out the boundary of the 
farm, some wild trailing vine should be 
planted along its entire length, so that the 
dark ugly looking stones can be shut 
out from view. Such a vine-draped stone 
fence is a marvel of beauty and picturesque- 
ness. 

The roadsides are now generally treated 
in a barbarous way. Every farmer or owner 
ofa farm in the country, generally takes 
the bush-scythe in the spring or fall of the 
year and religiously mows down everything 
and burns it. When the fire has passed 
over the place nothing but ashes and sticks 
are left. A bare, unpleasant border of 
charred Wood marks either side of the road- 
way for miles, and one looks beyond at the 
landscape to get a view of some natural ob- 
ject that has not been marred by the hand 
of man. Such vandalism cannot be too 
strongly condemned. If unpleasant weeds 
and briers persist in growing along the 
roadsides they may be successfully weeded 
out gradually ; but, after all, itis a question 
if even these are not more desirable than a 
barren, stony border. 

Very frequently the farmer’s prejudice 
against weeds blinds his eyes to everything 
that is not cultivated in his gardens. He 
condemnsevery natural wild plant to death, 
and he follows up the sentence by the exe- 
cution. Before doing this, however, on any 
country place it is well to consider a mo- 
ment, and select some of the most beautiful 
wild growths for permanent fixtures on the 
farm. They will enhance rather than de- 
tract from its value. If not needed in the 
fields or in the garden, transfer them to 
the roadsides where grass cannot be made 
to grow. These weeds and wild plants may 
not be desirable in front of the house, but 
along the roadsides where appearances 
cannot be kept up by mowing the grass 
and attending to shade trees, they will 
prove valuable ornaments. 

NEw YorK Ciry. 
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THE BEE-HOUSE WINDOWS. 


BY JULIA ALLYN. 











THE season has been atrying one for the 
bees, at least forsome bees. Colonies stand- 
ing in the sun with no shade, except the 
shade of nightfall, must have suffered from 
the heat during some of the hot days, when 
the mercury was nearer a hundred than 
ninety in the shade. 

In the winter, when the mercury was be- 
low zero, a colony was opened to determine 
the temperature of the bees. In the center 
of the cluster the temperature was sixty- 
five degrees, and on the outside forty-five 
degrees. Imagine then the heat in a hive 
that stands in the sun when the temperature 
in the shade is a hundred degrees. 

Of course, in summer the bees are not 
clustered so compactly as in winter; but in 
a large colony, the members of it are so nu- 
Merous that they really stand almost 
shoulder to shoulder. On one of the hot 
days this last summer a beekeeper found 
his bees in commotion. The occupants of 
about thirty hives appeared to be gathered 
around and over one hive. The air was 
dark with bees, and the bees were fight- 
ing. The dead were strewn upon the 
ground and others still. falling. What 
was the matter? The hive and colony, 

around which was such excitement and de- 





shade of a tree would creep up to and cover 
it about the middle of the afternoon, but in 
midday *t stood unprotected. Honey and 
wax were running out of the hive entrance. 
Itis a catastrophe in any apiary when the 
bees ‘* run honey mad,” and they will when- 
ever the stores of a colony are spread out. 
The odor of honey travels far. and in an 
apiary travels quickly ; the odor of melting 
wax appears to be more fleet of wing, if the 
acts of bees be considered, than honey. It 
drives bees frantic. As already stated, the 
melting down of comb is a catastrophe. 

The hive and dripping honey must be re_ 
moved, or the dead bees may outnumber 
the living. Smoke has little effect in such 
cases. The hose may be turned on the 
hive or the garden sprinkler used. That 
subdues the bees and cools the hive and 
stops the melting. The hive should be 
carried away and the combs not melted, or 
other combs placed in a clean hive and re- 
turned to the stand; and it must be done 
quickly. In the transfer great care should 
be taken to find the queen. If sheis in the 
honey and melted wax she may be yet alive. 

But the comb in the hive would not have 
melted if there had been means of ventila- 
tion—if the bee-house had had windows and 
they had been open. It happens rarely that 
combs melt down if there be sufficient 
means of ventilation. The bees do the rest. 
The fanners, several thousand in each 
colony, stand throughout the hive and keep 
their wings in rapid and continuous mo- 
tion. If the fanner be watched, it will be 
seen that his wings go almost fast enough 
for the bee to fly ; they lift the bee on to his 
toes but do not increase beyond that point. 
At the entrance the fanners all stand facing 
the entrance, at this time so near together 
as to cover the alighting board and the 
cluster that may depend from it. Bees are 
coming and going. They walk over the 
fanners,but the fanning goes on, a draught 
is created and has its cooling effect upon the 
interior of the hive. 

But the bee keeper ought to lend a hand— 
to give the bees shade, or if in the open air 
such means of ventilation that, the bees 
supplying the motive power, the hive may 
be inhabitable wherever it may stand. 

There is no reason why the hives should 
not have several windows open through the 
season. The entrance should be open the 
whole width of the hive, and yet there are 
many hives with only a narrow opening. 

Above the entrance there should be an 
inch auger hole. A hive ventilated in this 
way is not likely to become overheated, 
but ventilation may be carried a little 
further. 

The cover of the hive ought to be raised 
in July and August; but robber bees will 
invade unless precautions are taken to keep 
them out. Every hive should be provided 
witha framed screen that will fit into the 
top of the hive under the cover. Then the 
cover may be raised without danger of 
conflict with bees from other hives. 

The object of providing circulation is the 
same as that of providing shade. The ob- 
ject of both is not only the comfort of the 
bees, but also to facilitate their working. 
From unventilated hives may be seen great 
clusters of bees as large as peck measures 
hanging from the alighting board. From 
the old-fashioned box hive, with no opening 
except the entrance,these great clusters 
are seen in midsummer. 

Often, however, the box hive is cracked 
and warped by the weather and is full of 
windows. The bees in such cases are driven 
cut of their hives. They must know in 
some way that their presence in the hive 
among the combs would be detrimental, 
that the additional heat germinated by a 
mass as large as a peck measure distributed 
between the combs on the days when they 
hang out at the entrance would cause the 
combs to melt. It cannot be supposed that 
the bee, except the frolicsome young bee 
trying its wings, ever rests or is ever idle in 
the honey season. Therefore, they ‘‘ hang 
out” of the hive not for the same reason 
that people sit on verandas, but because 
their workshop has become, or will become 
by their presence in it, not only uninhabit- 
able but dangerous to life; for if the wax 
melts and liberates the honey, the running 
wax and honey is to the bees what an ava- 
lanche is to a Swiss village lying in its path. 

Therefore, if the bee keeper wishes to get 
the most from his bees he must give them a 
house so ventilated that they may not be 
driven out by the heat. Some bee keepers 

make a window, an inch auger hole in each 
side and back. ‘These are covered with wire 
cloth. These windows do not injure the 
hive for use in winter, for the bees would 
filleach solid with propolis. But the bee 
keeper might help them to stop up these 
places with a modern plug or corncob, and 
when the bees have sealed on the inside the 
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struction of bee-life, stood in the sun. The 


hive is as tight as it was before the opening 
was made. Further, every hive should be 
raised from the earth to give free circula- 
tion of air all around it. It does not matter 
to the bees whether the hive be high or low, 
but it does matter to the bee keeper. To 
work over a hive in a stooping position is 
very wearisome. Let the hive stand at 
such a hight that the bee keeper may stand 
upright most of the time. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





POTATO BLIGHT OR RUST. 


THE potato blight or ‘‘ rust ”’ has appear- 
ed about Burlington, and probably has 
begun its work in the majority of the 
potato fields of Vermont. The weather is 


now favorable for the rapid and destructive 
spread of the disease, and much loss from 
rot will certainly follow unless measures 
are taken at once. The mixture of blue vit- 
riol and lime, known as the Bordeaux mix- 
ture, is a practical remedy for both the 
blight of the leaves and the rot of the 
tubers, if it is applied properly and in 
season. 

How to Make It.—Five pounds of copper 
sulphate, five pounds of lime (fresh, not 
air-slacked), 50 gallons of water (one bar 
rel.) Dissolve the blue vitrol in a clean 
wooden or brass vessel—not iron. Slack the 
lime in another vessel, then dilute with 
waterto a thin whitewash, and pour this 
into the copper solution throngh some sort 
of strainer, to remove the small lumps of 
lime, etc, Stir the mixture thoroughly and 
add water to make 50 gallonS (one barrel) of 
the whole. Paris green for the bugs can be 
added if wished. Keep the mixture per- 
fectly free from straws and dirt, as these 
will bother by clogging the nozzle while - 
plying. Be sure to keep stirred while 
using. 

How to Apply It. The mixture must be 
put on in some way so as to cover the upper 
surface of all the leaves. The best way to 
do this is with a force pump which hasa 
good spraying nozzle attached. Unfortu- 
nately only a few have these pumps. Ap- 
plying with a common watering-pot, or 
with a pail and a broom or wisp of straw, 
takes more time and patience, but will give 
good results. In most cases where a water- 
ing pot is used it will work better if the 
holes in the rose are enlarged with an awl. 
Apply thoroughly, it will not injure the 
vines. At least two applications will be 
needed, one now and a second about ten 
days or two weeks later.—N. E. Farmer. 














Isa delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable, The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


Liebig Company’s— 
——Extract of Beef. 


BEST 
puresT BEEF ‘TEA cHeapest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 


On Top. 

















Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted, and 


SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


If you are building a new house, remodeling or 
about to re-covei an old one, and want a roof-covering 
superior to any yvu have ever used, and at a moderate 
cost, write for our prices and catalogue “J,” which 
shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 
Shingles we make. 





The Natioual Sheet Metal Roofing Mo., 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Sarsaparilla 
CURES 
SCROFULA 


CATARRH 
RHEUMATISM. 


- BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWaYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2nd St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c ° 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 








One Month, $0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 


papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


/ 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
“114 Nassau Street, New York City, 
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Absoiutely Pure. 


f tartar’Baking Powder. Highest of of 


A cream o 
ped, in leavening rea Ree Latest Uni 
Rovar me BAKING En totonive: 166 Wall St., N.Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warereoms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


GALES CYCLES 


MODELS A&B. 








POSITIVELY FIRST CLASS. $100° 
SCHOVERLING. DALY & GALES 


ROADWAY. NEW 








DEVLIN & CO. 


CLOTHIERS, FURNISHERS 


AND 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


UNION SQUARE, 


No. 44 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Church, 

Lodge, 
Parlor 

Pews and 
Opera Chairs 
8. C. SMALL 

& Co., 
Boston, Mass 


THESE ARE FRESH PROPOSITIONS 


1st.—$10,000 worth of LAND CO. Stock at P<. value 
106 fics share), that must soon be worth $150 per 


24.—A very large deposit of high nee  Hiekeb are 
in the Sudbury Oma. pear ti 
ard Oil © Co. Mines, in C 
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limited. 
RANK i TEDFORD, Duluth, Minn. 


FLORIST 
WoOuDLAWN CEMETERY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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w.&B. DOUCLAS, 
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87 John St, New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
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“THE. MUTUAL 
LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. MccuRDY, Pacsioct 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 





Assets, = 6 eee 


$159,507,135 68 
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eee ae Shelve (hmnatens Suis S65. e 
— PSpeiuEne iene 


e $146,968,322 00 
849 5 


cai to tao Bley Seldon e « 18,755,711 86 
renewed, P see ees inition’ 607,171,801 00 
225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets 


nes. assumed, surplus 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


ene arre aevemant shows a lenge incense Cree he business of Leds comet Ok, nar ies 


assumed only the 





Real Estate 


Loans on Collateral 
Cash in Banks and Trust 
Interest accrued, 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


and Bond & Mortgage Loans, ° ane 
ne ae een pen Geer Beensttics, ° 
Securities, 


atinterest, §. . 
etc, . 


0. 
5,070,153 03 
5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 








I hawe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos. 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





any. 
and hereby certify that the 


In making this certificate the C 


vouchers have't been 


AS a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, 
23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com-— 
mittee to examine the annual statement for the year ending 
2 eS 1891, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of Tue Muruat Lire Insurance Company or New York. 


January 25, 1892. 
held on the 


December 


he Committee have pareiuny performed the duty assigned to them 


tatement is in all particul 
Scified therein are in possession of of th sy ee a 


e Co 


i 
cherery of ~— Investments of the. Gompan | ce onenaons ASR the a 


ystem, order, and accuracy with which the accounts 
kept, and the business in general is transacted. waa 


and express their appro~- 


M. C. Von Post, 

Geonce Buss, J. 4. HERRICK, 

Juuien T. Davies, D. C. ROBINSON, 
das. C. HOLCEN. 


ae sgt Seweu, 





Samvet E. Srroviis, | Orrver HARRiman. 
Samugt D. Bascocx. | Huwry W. Surrn. 
Georce S. Coz. Rosert Ov 





' WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. 


Szwetu. 
3, Van Renssecage Crucer. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Paceivenr. 


RMORY McCLINTOCE 


BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Grorce Buss. TUYVESANT FisH. 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
% Hosart Herrick. 
Wm. P. Dixon. 
Rosert A. Granniss. 


| Caries R. Henpgrson. | WiLLiAM Bascock. 





. Rocsrs. AMES RANNISS, 
ino. W. AUCHINCLOSS Avip C, 
Morrorp, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
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WASHINGT ON 


Life 


Insurance 
Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The %-8-D. Life Policy of THE Wasumoron is 
adap’ meet the wants of those who want a less 
— policy than an Endowment with equai re- 

The guaranteed. reserve, a onted by a divi- 

dends, giver ves the wa ond of be pol my / AR A and 

cash payment at a defini or, if pre- 
GSte estate free of incumbrance. Aadiress 

E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











135 BROADWAY , W YORK. 
Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst., 1892. 
ASH CAPITAL................ 398: 
e for all liabilities............ 1; $ $3 
Net Surplus DER NR ls 
pT ry ST $2,723,184 63 


oo eae | ate Comnnne have increased Protec- 
under the Guaranties Ag 


NEW YORK SAFETY forms PA Mient. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice- 
GEO. C. HOWE, Sec. CHAS. H. Det. tet. 00n. 








TOTAL ASSETS, 
THOMAS H. 


January 1st,1992.... $8,000,540 95 3 
ONTGOMERY, President. 
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SMITH & WESSON 


Salety Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 82 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 


The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if- your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 
JAPANESE FINISH, 


For painting the interior of buildings, is superior to 
all other paint and finishes. Beautiful and Durable. 
Send for sample card of tints to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New Yerk. 


pA. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturer sof 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 


















Send for Mustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 
Stasst, wean Fuizon @re=-- 





effect is marvelous. It pro- 
duces good flesh with plenty 
of bone and muscle. In cans, 
{5c and upward. “Healthfut Hints” 
OOLRICH & CO. PALME, 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 





STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
a a pice «| Malden Lang: New | York. 
34 Washington 


Geremiservice |)qd's $a G ASSN Boston 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETO. 
NEW TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE. 


THE 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


OPEN FOR BUSINESS TO 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Short and Scenic Route to Spokane. 




















New and cagent Petemans. Low Grades. Long 
Tangents. ay 
Da _——— from St. Paul 7:40 P.M., Minneapolis 


8:10 P. 

Over the movies and through the Flathead Valley 
by Daylight. 

Arrive in Spokane on Morning of 3d Day. 


By he m pletion of the Great Northern Railway te 
ies one of the most interesting, —, 
2 d richest sections of the Northwest 


MINER and HOMESEEKER. From its eastern gate- 
ways; West Superior, Duiuth, St. Pauland Minne- 
apolis, it is 

THE NEW 


WAY to Western Montana, Northern 
Idaho and Eastern Washington. 
NLY WAY to Columbia Fale. Kalispell, 
the Flathead Valley, Jennings. Tobacco 
Libby Creek, Leonia, mner’s Ferry Ae y ‘ne 
famous Kootenai Mining Country. 

THE BEST WAY to the Priest River Country 
Metaline Mining District, Pend d’Oreille Valley, 
Colville Valley, and Big Bend of the Columbia. 

THE! DIRECT WAY to the Finest Trout Streams 

d Largest Natural Game Preserves in oom 

THE RIGHT WAY, as heretofore, to Grea 

Falls, N ef SL the Judith Basin, Castle, 
White Saker Springs, Helena and Butte 

THE PROPER WAY to Sioux City, Sioux Falls, 
Watertown, Huron, Aberdeen, Wa peto! m, Moor- 
head, Fargo, Fergus Falls, ‘Crookston, Grand 
Forks and innipeg. 

THE TRUE WAY to the largest area of farm- 

ing, grazing and timber lands of amy value yet 

undertaken in the country. 

THE STRAIGHT WAY tothe Red River Val- 
ley, Devils Lake, the Turtle Mountain Country, 

Mouse, Missouri, Milk and Sun River Valleys. 





Your home Ticket Agent will quote you eee and 
sell you tickets. For further jptormetie. 
F. 1. Wurtvey, G. P. & T. A,, St. Paul, Minn. 





OLY LAND.—A select pre yu al in January 
Pon ively best 9p a R , Why PT. 
‘ositively best opportunity ever offe 
‘ADE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


Adirondack Mountains, Lake George 
and Champlain, Saratoga, etc. 


Illustrated Guide to the Mesthors Resorts issued by 
the Delaware & Hudson R. R.,will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents postage. iiices 
J. W. BURDICK, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 

Albany, New York. 











« & MODEL RAILWAY. 
The Burlington Route 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 


Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


For 
bee = service it 
Any Railway Agent will & qait you Tickets via 


There is no better line on the American Continent. 
P. 8. EUSTIS. General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicage, Ill, 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences, 


The Cheyenne Valley Extension 
HOMES of the Soo Line is opening ter - 
ritory for thousands of New 
Homes 
AND Charming resorts in Michigan 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota on 
this Line. 
Climate, fishing, shooting, and 
RESORTS soil superb, Write for particu- 
lars to 
INTHE §©¢. B. HIBBARD, 
G. P. A., Seo Line, 
NORTHWEST. Minneapolis, Minu. 


Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 


oe, a +A equipment, track and 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 





GUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
Leave Pier 38 N, R., foot of King St. 








WYOMING. ........s0ce00+ Saturday, Sept, 10, 8 A.M. 
AL ABTA oecccccccigs’ coves Saturday, Sept. 17, 1:30 P.M. 
WISCONSIN..........0008 Saturday, Sept. 24, 7 a.m. 
ARIZONA. .....cceesceeeree Saturday, October 1, noon 


Cabin passage, $5(, $60, #80 and $100 (according to 
steamer), second cabin, $30 and $35. Steerage at low. 
rates. 


A. M. UNDERBILL & CO., 35 Broadway,New Y ork 
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